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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  publication  is  essentially  a  re- 
print of  the  revised  edition  of  Shelley's  Poems, 
put  forth  by  his  wife  in  November,  1839,  and 
sufficiently  described  in  her  Preface  with  its 
Postscript. 

Careful  readers  will  not  need  to  be  informed 
that  the  text  of  some  poems  which  had  not  been 
prepared  for  the  press  by  Shelley's  own  hand  is 
more  or  less  defective  and  incorrect,  the  imper- 
fections arising  from  the  confused  state  and  in- 
distinct writing  of  the  papers  from  which  these 
pieces  were  copied.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  amend  the  text  in  a  few  cases,  and  for  this 
purpose  some  notes  of  Mr.  Gamett  (Relics  of 
Shelley,  pp.  92  -  99)  and  of  Prof.  Craik  (History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  498  -  500)  have 
been  used,  besides  resorting  now  and  then  to 
original  conjecture. 

Febraary,  1865. 
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BT  THB   EDITOB. 


Obstacles  have  long  existed  to  my  present- 
ing the  public  with  a  perfect  edition  of  Shelley's 
Poems.  These  being  at  last  happily  removed,  I 
hasten  to  fulfil  an  important  duty, — ^that  of  giving 
the  productions  of  a  sublime  genius  to  the  world, 
with  all  the  correctness  possible,  and  of,  at  the 
same  time,  detailing  the  history  of  those  pro- 
ductions, as  they  sprung,  living  and  warm  from 
his  heart  and  brain.  I  abstain  from  any  remark 
on  the  occurrences  of  his  private  life ;  except  in- 
asmuch as  the  passions  which  they  engendered, 
inspired  his  poetry.  This  is  not  the  time  to  re- 
late the  truth ;  and  I  should  reject  any  colouring 
of  the  truth.  No  account  of  these  events  has 
ever  been  given  at  all  approaching  reality  in  their 
details,  either  as  regards  himself  or  others ;  nor 
shall  I  further  allude  to  them  than  to  remark, 
that  the  errors  of  action,  committed  by  a  man  as 
Doble  and  generous  as  Shelley,  may,  as  &r  as  he 
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only  is  concerned,  be  fearlessly  avowed,  by  those 
who  loved  him,  in  the  firm  conviction,  that  were 
they  judged  impartially,  his  character  would  stand 
in  fairer  and  brighter  light  than  that  of  any  con- 
temporary. Whatever  faults  he  had,  ought  to  find 
extenuation  among  his  fellows,  since  they  proved 
him  to  be  human ;  without  them,  the  exalted 
nature  of  his  soul  would  have  raised  him  into 
something  divine. 

The  qualities  that  struck  any  one  newly  intro- 
duced to  Shelley,  were,  first,  a  gentle  and  cordial 
goodness  that  animated  his  intercourse  with  warm 
affection,  and  helpful  sympathy.  The  other,  the 
eagerness  and  ardour  with  which  he  was  attached 
to  the  cause  of  human  happiness  and  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  fervent  eloquence  with  which  he 
discussed  such  subjects.  His  conversation  was 
marked  by  its  happy  abundance,  and  the  beautiful 
language  in  which  he  clothed  his  poetic  ideas  and 
philosophical  notions.  To  defecate  life  of  its 
misery  and  its  evil,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
soul :  he  dedicated  to  it  every  power  of  his  mind, — 
every  pulsation  of  his  heart.  He  looked  on 
political  freedom  as  the  direct  agent  to  effect  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  and  thus  any  new-sprung 
hope  of  liberty  inspired  a  joy  and  an  exultation 
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more  intense  and  wild  than  he  could  have  felt  for 
any  personal  advantage.  Those  who  have  never 
experienced  the  workings  of  passion  on  general 
and  unselfish  subjects,  cannot  understand  this ; 
and  it  must  be  difficult  of  comprehension  to  the 
younger  generation  rising  around,  since  they  can- 
not remember  the  scorn  and  hatred  with  which 
the  partisans  of  reform  were  regarded  some  few 
years  ago,  nor  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  He  had  been  from  youth  the 
victim  of  the  state  of  feeling  inspired  by  the  re- 
action of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  believing 
firmly  in  the  justice  and  excellence  of  his  views, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  that  a  nature  as  sensitive, 
as  impetuous,  and  as  generous  as  his,  should  put 
its  whole  force  into  the  attempt  to  alleviate  for 
others  the  evils  of  those  systems  from  which  he 
bad  himself  suffered.  Many  advantages  attended 
his  birth;  he  spumed  them  all  when  balanced 
with  what  he  considered  his  duties.  He  was 
generous  to  imprudence,  devoted  to  heroism. 

These  characteristics  breathe  throughout  his 
poetry.  The  struggle  for  human  weal ;  the  reso- 
lution firm  to  martyrdom ;  the  impetuous  pursuit ; 
the  glad  triumph  in  good ;  the  determination  not 
to  despair.     Such  were  the  features  that  marked 
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those  of  his  works  which  he  regarded  with  most 
complacency,  as  sustained  by  a  lofty  subject  and 
useful  aim. 

In  additi(Mi  to  these,  his  poems  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes, — the  purely  imaginative,  and 
those  which  sprung  from  the  emotions  of  his 
heart.  Among  the  former  may  be  classed  "  The 
Witch  of  Atlas,"  "Adonaia,"  and  his  latest  com- 
position, left  imperfect,  "  The  Triumph  of  Life." 
In  the  first  of  these  particularly,  he  gave  the  reins 
to  his  fancy,  and  luxuriated  in  every  idea  as  it 
rose ;  in  all,  there  is  that  sense  of  mystery  which 
formed  an  essential  portion  of  his  perception  of 
life — ^a  clinging  to  the  subtler  inner  spirit,  rather 
than  to  the  outward  form — ^a  curious  and  meta- 
physical anatomy  of  human  passion  and  per- 
ception. 

The  second  class  is,  of  course,  the  more  popular, 
as  appealing  at  once  to  emotions  common  to  us 
all ;  some  of  these  rest  on  the  passion  of  love ; 
others  on  grief  and  despondency ;  others  on  the 
sentiments  inspired  by  natural  objects.  Shelley's 
conception  of  love  was  exalted,  absorbing,  sdlied 
to  all  that  is  purest  and  noblest  in  our  nature, 
and  warmed  by  earnest  passion ;  such  it  appears 
when  he  gave  it  a  voice  in  verse.    Yet  he  was 
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ttsaallj  averse  to  ezpressiDg  these  feelings,  except 
when  highly  idealized;  and  many  of  his  more 
beautiful  effusions  he  had  cast  aside,  unfinished, 
and  they  were  never  seen  by  me  till  after  I  had 
lost  him.  Others,  as  for  instance,  ^  Rosalind  and 
Helen,"  and  ^^  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean 
Hills,"  I  found  among  his  papers  by  chance ;  and 
with  some  difficulty  urged  him  to  complete  them. 
There  are  others,  such  as  the  "  Ode  to  the  Sky 
Lark,"  and  '^  The  Cloud,"  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  critics,  bear  a  purer  poetical  stamp  than 
any  other  of  his  productions.  They  were  written 
as  his  mind  prompted,  listening  to  the  carolling 
of  the  bird,  aloft  in  the  azure  sky  of  Italy ;  or 
marking  the  cloud  as  it  sped  across  the  heavens, 
while  he  floated  in  his  boat  on  the  Thames. 

No  poet  was  ever  warmed  by  a  more  genuine 
and  unforced  inspiration.  His  extreme  sensibility 
gave  the  intensity  of  passion  to  his  intellectual 
pursuits  ;  and  rendered  his  mind  keenly  alive  to 
every  perception  of  outward  objects,  as  well  as 
to  his  internal  sensations.  Such  a  gift  is,  among 
the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  the  disappoint- 
ments we  meet,  and  the  galling  sense  of  our  own 
mistakes  and  errors,  fraught  with  pain ;  to  escape 
&om  such,  he  delivered  up  his  soul  to  poetry,  and 
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felt  happy  when  he  sheltered  himself  from  the  in- 
fluence of  human  sympathies,  in  the  wildest 
regions  of  fancy.  His  imagination  has  been 
termed  too  brilliant,  his  thoughts  too  subtle.  He 
loved  to  idealize  reality ;  and  this  is  a  taste  shared 
by  few.  We  are  willing  to  have  our  passing 
whims  exalted  into  passions,  for  this  gratifies  our 
vanity ;  but  few  of  us  understand  or  sympathize 
with  the  endeavour  to  ally  the  love  of  abstract 
beauty,  and  adoration  of  abstract  good,  the  rd 
ifya&bv  K€tt  rd  /coXdv  of  the  Socratic  philosophers,  with 
our  sympathies  with  our  kind.  In  this  Shelley 
resembled  Plato;  both  taking  more  delight  in 
the  abstract  and  the  ideal,  than  in  the  special 
and  tangible.  This  did  not  result  from  imitation ; 
for  it  was  not  till  Shelley  resided  in  Italy  that 
he  made  Plato  his  study ;  he  then  translated  his 
Symposium  and  his  Ion ;  and  the  English  lan- 
guage boasts  of  no  more  brilliant  composition, 
than  Plato's  Praise  of  Love,  translated  by  Shel- 
ley. To  return  to  his  own  poetry.  The  luxury 
of  imagination,  which  sought  nothing  beyond 
itself,  as  a  child  burthens  itself  with  spring 
flowers,  thinking  of  no  use  beyond  the  enjoyment 
of  gathering  them,  often  showed  itself  in  his 
verses :  they  will  be  only  appreciated  by  minds 
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which  have  resemblance  to  his  own ;  and  the 
mystic  subtlety  of  many  of  bis  thoughts  will  share 
the  same  fate.  The  metaphysical  strain  that 
characterizes  much  of  what  he  has  written,  was, 
indeed,  the  portion  of  his  works  to  which,  apart 
from  those  whose  scope  was  to  awaken  mankind 
to  aspirations  for  what  he  considered  the  true  and 
good,  he  was  himself  particularly  attached.  There 
is  much,  however,  that  speaks  to  the  many. 
When  he  would  consent  to  dismiss  these  huntings 
after  the  obscure,  which,  entwined  with  his  nature 
as  they  were,  he  did  with  difficulty,  no  poet  ever 
expressed  in  sweeter,  more  heart-reaching,  or 
more  passionate  verse,  the  gentler  or  more  forcible 
emotions  of  the  soul. 

A  wise  friend  once  wrote  to  Shelley,  "You  are 
still  very  young,  and  in  certain  essential  respects 
you  do  not  yet  sufficiently  perceive  that  you  are 
so."  It  is  seldom  that  the  young  know  what 
youth  is,  till  they  have  got  beyond  its  period ;  and 
time  was  not  given  him  to  attain  this  knowledge. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  the  stamp  of 
such  inexperience  on  all  he  wrote ;  he  had  not 
completed  his  nine-and-twentieth  year  when  he 
died.  The  calm  of  middle  life  did  not  add  the  seal 
of  the  virtues  which  adorn  maturity  to  those  gene- 
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of  imagination,  which  sought  nothing  beyond 
itself,  as  a  child  burthens  itself  with  spring 
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which  have  resemblance  to  his  own ;  and  the 
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characterizes  much  of  what  he  has  written,  was, 
indeed,  the  portion  of  his  works  to  which,  apart 
from  those  whose  scope  was  to  awaken  mankind 
to  aspirations  for  what  he  considered  the  true  and 
good,  he  was  himself  particularly  attached.  There 
is  much,  however,  that  speaks  to  the  many. 
When  he  would  consent  to  dismiss  these  huntings 
after  the  obscure,  which,  entwined  with  his  nature 
as  they  were,  he  did  with  difficulty,  no  poet  ever 
expressed  in  sweeter,  more  heart-reaching,  or 
more  passionate  verse,  the  gentler  or  more  forcible 
emotions  of  the  soul. 

A  wise  friend  once  wrote  to  Shelley,  "You  are 
still  very  young,  and  in  certain  essential  respects 
you  do  not  yet  sufficiently  perceive  that  you  are 
so."  It  is  seldom  that  the  young  know  what 
youth  is,  till  they  have  got  beyond  its  period ;  and 
time  was  not  given  him  to  attain  this  knowledge. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  the  stamp  of 
such  inexperience  on  all  he  wrote ;  he  had  not 
completed  his  nine-and-twentieth  year  when  he 
died.  The  calm  of  middle  life  did  not  add  the  seal 
of  the  virtues  which  adorn  maturity  to  those  gene- 
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rated  hj  the  vehement  spirit  of  youth.  Through 
life  also  he  was  a  martyr  to  ill  health,  and  con- 
stant pain  wound  up  his  nerves  to  a  pitch  of 
Busceptibilitj  that  rendered  his  views  of  life 
different  from  those  of  a  man  in  the  enjoyment 
of  healthy  sensations.  Perfectly  gentle  and  for- 
bearing in  manner,  he  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
internal  irritability,  or  rather  excitement,  and  his 
fortitude  to  bear  was  almost  always  on  the  stretch ; 
and  thus,  during  a  short  life,  he  had  gone  through 
more  experience  of  sensation,  than  many  whose 
existence  is  protracted.  "If  I  die  to-morrow," 
he  said,  on  the  eve  of  his  unanticipated  death, 
"  I  have  lived  to  be  older  than  my  father.*'  The 
weight  of  thought  and  feeling  burdened  him 
heavily ;  you  read  his  sufferings  in  his  attenuated 
frame,  while  you  perceived  the  mastery  he  held 
over  them  in  his  animated  countenance  and 
brilliant  eyes. 

He  died  and  the  world  showed  no  outward 
sign ;  but  his  influence  over  mankind,  though  slow 
in  growth,  is  fast  augmenting,  and  in  the  amelio- 
rations that  have  taken  place  in  the  political  state 
of  his  country,  we  may  trace  in  part  the  operation 
of  his  arduous  struggles.  His  spirit  gathers 
peace  in  its  new  state  from  the  sense  that,  though 
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late,  his  exertions  were  not  made  in  vain,  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  liberty  he  so  fondly  loved. 

He  died,  and  his  place  among  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  has  never  been  filled  up.  He 
walked  beside  them  like  a  spirit  of  good  to  com- 
fort and  benefit — to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  life 
with  irradiations  of  genius,  to  cheer  it  with  his 
sympathy  and  love.  Any  one,  once  attached  to 
Shelley,  must  feel  all  other  affections,  however 
true  and  fond,  as  wasted  on  barren  soil  in  com- 
parison. It  is  our  best  consolation  to  know  that 
such  a  pure-minded  and  exalted  being  was  once 
among  us,  and  now  exists  where  we  hope  one 
day  to  join  him ; — although  the  intolerant,  in  their 
blindness,  poured  down  anathemas,  the  Spirit 
of  Good,  who  can  judge  the  heart,  never  rejected 
him. 

In  the  notes  appended  to  the  poems,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  narrate  the  origin  and  history  of 
each.  The  loss  of  nearly  all  letters  and  papers 
which  refer  to  his  early  life,  renders  the  execution 
more  imperfect  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  I  have,  however,  the  liveliest  recollection 
of  all  that  was  done  and  said  during  the  period 
of  my  knowing  him.  Every  impression  is  as 
clear  as  if  stamped  yesterday,  and  I  have  no  ap- 
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prehension  of  any  mistake  in  my  statements,  as 
far  as  they  go.  In  other  respects,  I  am,  indeed, 
incompetent;  but  I  feel  the  importance  of  the 
task,  and  regard  it  as  my  most  sacred  duty.  I 
endeavour  to  fulfil  it  in  a  manner  he  would  him- 
self approve ;  and  hope  in  this  publication  to  lay 
the  first  stone  of  a  monument  due  to  Shelley's 
geniuSi  his  sufferings,  and  his  virtues. 

S*al  segnir  son  tarda, 
Fone  awerrk  ohe  *1  bel  nome  gentile 
CoDBaorerd  con  questa  stanca  penna. 
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In  revising  this  new  edition,  and  carefully  con- 
sulting Shelley's  scattered  and  confused  papers,  I 
found  a  few  fragments  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
me,  and  was  enabled  to  complete  a  few  poems 
hitherto  left  unfinished.  What  at  one  time  escapes 
the  searching  eye,  dimmed  by  its  own  earnest- 
ness, becomes  clear  at  a  future  period.  By  the 
aid  of  a  friend  I  also  present  some  poems  com- 
plete and  correct,  which  hitherto  have  been 
defaced  by  various  mistakes  and  omissions.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  Poem  <<  To  the  Queen  of 
my  Heart,"  was  falsely  attribpted  to  Shelley.  I 
certainly  find  no  trace  of  it  among  his  papers, 
and  as  those  of  his  intimate  friends  whom  I  have 
consulted  never  heard  of  it,  I  omit  it. 

Two  Poems  are  added  of  some  length, "  Swell- 
foot  the  Tyrant,"  and  "  Peter  Bell  the  Third."  I 
have  mentioned  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written  in  the  notes ;  and  need  only  add, 
that  they  are  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit 
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Thb  notes  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  present  edition 
of  the  poems,  contain  so  much  biographical  mat- 
ter, that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  such  facts  as  she  has  omitted 
either  from  a  natural  reserve,  or  a  very  pardon- 
able delicacy. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1792,  at  Field  Place,  in  Sussex.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Ba- 
ronet, of  Castle  Goring.  His  family  was  an  an- 
cient one,  and,  while  one  branch  of  it  represented 
the  blood  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  himself  was 
descended  from  the  Sackvilles,  a  name  inseparably 
associated  with  the  dawn  of  the  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture. 

There  was  also  blood  of  the  New  World  in 
Shelley's  veins.  His  paternal  great-grandfather, 
Timothy,  had  emigrated  to  America,  settling  at 
Newark  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  married  an 
American  wife,  and  where  Shelley's  grandfather, 
Bysshe,  was  bom.  Bysshe  carried  the  family 
fortunes  back  to  England,  succeeded,  by  means 
of  a  handsome  person  and  fine  manners,  in  marry- 
ing successively  two  heiresses,  became  a  baronet, 
and  lived  to  a  great  age,  an  eccentric  and  miser. 
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Thb  notes  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  present  edition 
of  the  poems,  contain  so  much  biographical  mat- 
ter, that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  such  facts  as  she  has  omitted 
either  from  a  natural  reserve,  or  a  very  pardon- 
able delicacy. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1792,  at  Field  Place,  in  Sussex.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  Ba- 
ronet, of  Castle  Goring.  His  family  was  an  an- 
cient one,  and,  while  one  branch  of  it  represented 
the  blood  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  himself  was 
descended  from  the  Sackvilles,  a  name  inseparably 
associated  with  the  dawn  of  the  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture. 

There  was  also  blood  of  the  New  World  in 
Shelley's  veins.  His  paternal  great-grandfather, 
Timothy,  had  emigrated  to  America,  settling  at 
Newark  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  married  an 
American  wife,  and  where  Shelley's  grandfather, 
Bysshe,  was  bom.  Bysshe  carried  the  family 
fortunes  back  to  England,  succeeded,  by  means 
of  a  handsome  person  and  fine  manners,  in  marry- 
ing successively  two  heiresses,  became  a  baronet, 
and  Hved  to  a  great  age,  an  eccentric  and  miser. 


•  •• 
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Having  built  Castle  Goring  at  a  cost  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  be  spent  the  last  twenty  years 
of  bis  life  in  a  small  cottage,  meanly  furnished, 
and  frequented  a  tap-room  at  Horsham,  drink- 
ing with  the  lowest  people  of  the  place, — a  habit. 
Captain  Medwin  suggests,  acquired  in  America. 
But,  as  he  brought  his  fine  manners  from  that 
country,  we  may  conscientiously  believe  better 
things.  When  he  died  at  last,  (a  very  tedious 
cA  last  it  seems  to  have  been  to  his  eldest  son 
Timothy,)  ten  thousand  pounds  were  found  se- 
creted in  different  hiding-places  in  his  clothes, 
books,  and  chamber.  Timothy,  (the  poet's  father,) 
after  keeping  the  legitimate  number  of  terms  at 
University  College,  Oxford,  made  the  grand  tour^ 
and  returned,  an  accomplished  disciple  of  Roche- 
foucauld and  Chesterfield.  Of  the  influence  of 
his  example  and  precepts  upon  his  son  we  may 
judge  from  an  anecdote  told  by  Medwin,  who 
says,  "  he  once  told  his  son,  Percy  Bysshe,  in  my 
presence,  that  he  would  provide  for  as  many 
natural  children  as  he  chose  to  get,  but  that  he 
would  never  forgive  his  making  a  m^saUianceJ* 

Under  the  roof  of  this  estimable  parent  and 
mentor,  Shelley  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  company  with  his  two  elder 
sisters,  from  Mr.  Edwards,  the  clergyman  of 
Wamham,  who  is  described  as  ^<  a  good  old  man 
of  very  limited  intellects."  In  his  tenth  year  he 
was  removed  to  Sion  House,  Brentford,  where 
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Medwin  remembers  him  as  a  shy,  sensitive,  lonely 
boy,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  sun,  aloof  from 
the  boisterous  sports  of  his  schoolmates. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Eton. 
He  remained  there  three  years,  and,  during  that 
time,  gave  signs  of  that  love  of  freedom  which 
always  characterized  him,  by  forming  a  conspiracy 
against  the  fagging  system.  According  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  this  was  so  far  successful  as  to  procure  im- 
munity for  himself,  at  least,  from  oppression.  He 
alludes  to  it,  and  to  the  earliest  promptings  of  his 
literary  ambition,  in  the  dedication  to  "  The  Revolt 
of  Islam."  That  he  even  now  dreamed  of  achiev- 
ing fame  as  an  author  is  evident  from  his  having 
already  written  two  romances,  "  St.  Irvyne,  or  the 
Rosicrucian,"  and  "  Zastrozzi."  He  also  gave  an 
early  proof  of  a  certain  rashness  and  eagerness  of 
temperament  which  he  never  wholly  conquered, 
by  publishing  these  immaturities.  Nothing  is 
remembered  of  them  now,  but  that  they  were 
prodigal  of  melodramatic  blue-fire.  He  was  in 
his  fifteenth  year  when  they  were  written.  This 
was  in  1809,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became 
acquainted  with  his  first  love,  his  cousin,  Miss 
Harriet  Grove,  who  contributed  some  chapters  to 
«  Zastrozzi." 

At  Sion  House,  his  favorite  books  were  Mrs. 
RadclifiTe's  novels  and  some  others  of  the  Minerva 
Press  School,  especially  one  called  "  Zofloya  the 
Moor."    At  Eton  he  became  a  good  Latin  scholar, 
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and  a  tolerable  Greek  one.  Here  began  his  love 
of  Plato  and  of  boating,  the  one  destined  to  in- 
fluence his  whole  life  as  an  author  and  a  man, 
and  the  other  to  cause  his  untimely  death. ) 

From  Eton,  he  was  removed,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, (in  October,  1810,)  to  University  College, 
Oxford.  Here  his  radical  opinions  on  politics, 
society,  and  religion  seem  to  have  become  more 
firmly  rooted.  He  could  not  reconcile  for  himself 
the  discordance  between  theory  and  practice,  and 
somewhat  too  impatiently  rejected  as  false  what- 
ever was  necessarily  inadequate  from  the  imper- 
fect nature  of  man.  But  in  all  the  intellectual 
vagaries  of  Shelley's  youth,  we  cannot  but  recog- 
nize a  rare  sincerity  and  disinterestedness.  If  he 
insisted  that  other  men  should  reconcile  the  theo- 
retic with  the  practical,  he  did  not  shrink  from  it 
himself.  This  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  told 
of  him  by  Hunt.  No  date  is  given,  but  it  may 
be  referred  probably  enough  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  Oxford  life. 

"  Shelley  was  present  at  a  ball  where  he  was  a 
person  of  some  importance.  Numerous  viUage 
ladies  were  there,  old  and  young ;  and  none  of 
the  passions  were  absent  that  are  accustomed  to 
glance  in  the  eyes,  and  gossip  in  the  tongues,  of 
similar  gatherings  together  of  talk  and  dress.  In 
the  front  were  seated  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the 
place.  The  virtues  diminished  as  the  seats  went 
backward ;  and  at  the  back  of  all,  unspoken  to, 
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bat  not  unheeded,  sat  blushing  a  damsel  who  had 
been  seduced.  It  is  not  stated  by  whom,  pro- 
bably by  some  well-dressed  gentleman  in  the 
room,  who  thought  himself  entitled,  nevertheless, 
to  the  conversation  of  the  most  flourishing  ladies 
present,  and  who  naturally  thought  so  because  he 
had  it.  That  sort  of  thing  happens  every  day. 
It  was  expected  that  the  young  squire  would  take 
out  one  of  these  ladies  to  dance.  What  is  the 
consternation  when  they  see  him  making  his  way 
to  the  back  benches,  and  handing  forth,  with  an 
air  of  consolation  and  tenderness,  the  object  of  all 
the  virtuous  scorn  of  the  room  !  the  person  whom 
that  other  gentleman,  wrong  as  he  had  been  to 
her,  and  ''  wicked "  as  the  ladies  might  have 
allowed  him  to  be  toward  the  fair  sex  in  general, 
would  have  shrunk  from  touching  I  " 

While  at  Oxford  he  seems  to  have  had  some 
dreams  of  combining  a  life  of  politics  with  that 
of  literature,  as  would  appear  by  the  following 
letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,  then  editor  of  the  "  Exa- 
miner." 

"TTnivbbsity  College,  Oxford,  March  2,  1811. 

"  Sir, — Permit  me,  although  a  stranger,  to  offer  my 
sincerest  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  that  tri- 
umph so  highly  to  be  prized  by  men  of  liberality ;  per- 
mit me  also  to  submit  to  your  consideration,  as  to  one 
of  the  most  fearless  enlighteners  of  the  public  mind  at 
the  present  time,  a  scheme  of  mutual  safety  and  mu- 
tual indemnification  for  men  of  public  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple, which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  evidently  be 
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productive  of  incalculable  advantages ;  of  the  scheme 
the  inclosed  is  an  address  to  the  public,  the  proposal 
for  a  meeting,  and  which  shall  be  modified  according 
to  your  judgment,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  con- 
sider the  point.  The  ultimate  intention  of  my  aim  is 
to  induce  a  meeting  of  such  enlightened  unprejudiced 
members  of  the  community,  whose  independent  prin- 
ciples expose  them  to  evils  which  might  thus  become 
alleviated,  and  to  form  a  methodical  society  which 
should  be  organized  so  as  to  resist  that  coalition  of  the 
enemies  of  liberty  which  at  present  renders  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  matters  of  policy  dangerous  to 
individuals.  It  has  been  for  the  want  of  societies  of 
this  nature  that  corruption  has  attained  the  height  at 
which  we  now  behold  it,  nor  can  any  of  us  bear  in 
mind  the  very  great  influence  which  some  years  since 
was  gained  by  (  ?  ),  without  considering  that  a 
society  of  equal  extent  might  establish  rational  liberty 
on  as  firm  a  basis  as  that  which  would  have  supported 
the  visionary  schemes  of  a  completely  equalized  com- 
munity. Although  perfectiy  unacquainted  (privately) 
with  you,  I  address  you  as  a  conunon  friend  of  Liberty, 
thinking  that  in  cases  of  this  urgency  and  importance, 
that  etiquette  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  useful- 
ness. My  &ther  is  in  Parliament,  and  on  attaining 
21, 1  shall,  in  all  probability,  fill  his  vacant  seat.  On 
account  of  the  responsibility  to  which  my  residence  at 
this  University  subjects  me,  I  of  course  dare  not  pub- 
licly to  avow  all  that  I  think,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  I  hope  that  my  every  endeavour,  inefiicient  as 
they  may  be,  will  be  directed  to  the  advancement  of 
liberty. 

^  I  remain,  Sir,  your  most 

"P.  B.  Shelley." 
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During  his  University  life,  his  favourite  amuse*  • 
ments  were  chemistry,  microscopic  investigations, 
and  boating.  He  also  went  through  the  usual 
drill  in  logic,  but  with  some  rather  unusual  and 
uncomfortable  results.  To  a  youth  of  Shelley's 
impetuous  temperament,  resolved  to  subject  every 
custom,  prejudice,  or  idea,  which  he  found  con- 
creted in  practice,  to  the  ideal  tests  of  abstract 
truth  and  justice,  the  syllogism  was  a  weapon 
which  he  was  quite  as  likely  to  seize  by  the  blade 
as  the  handle.  Taking  for  his  premises  all  the 
vulgar  notions  of  God's  attributes  that  he  could 
lay  hold  of,  he  wrote  and  published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  college  friend,  Mr.  Hogg,  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  to  demonstrate  the  non-existence 
of  any  deity  at  all.  He  had  already  rendered 
himself  somewhat  obnoxious  by  printing  a  volume 
of  verses  under  the  title  of  "  The  Posthumous 
Works  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Nicholson,"  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  poor  insane  woman  that 
attempted  the  life  of  George  IH.  The  name  of 
his  new  indiscretion  was  the  "  Necessity  of  Athe- 
ism." The  government  of  his  college  were  not 
slow  in  constructing  a  syllogism  quite  as  unan- 
swerable as  his  own,  to  this  effect  The  society 
of  an  avowed  atheist  cannot  but  be  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  this  college : 
but  P.  B.  Shelley  has  avowed  himself  an  atheist : 
then  it  is  fit  that  he  be  expelled.  And  expelled 
he  accordingly  was.     Perhaps  a  milder  mode  of 
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productive  of  incalculable  advantages ;  of  the  scheme 
the  inclosed  is  an  address  to  the  public,  the  proposal 
for  a  meeting,  and  which  shall  be  modified  according 
to  your  judgment,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  con- 
sider the  point.  The  ultimate  intention  of  my  aim  is 
to  induce  a  meeting  of  such  enlightened  unprejudiced 
members  of  the  community,  whose  independent  prin- 
ciples expose  them  to  evils  which  might  thus  become 
alleviated,  and  to  form  a  methodical  society  which 
should  be  organized  so  as  to  resist  that  coalition  of  the 
enemies  of  liberty  which  at  present  renders  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  matters  of  policy  dangerous  to 
individuals.  It  has  been  for  the  want  of  societies  of 
this  nature  that  corruption  has  attained  the  height  at 
which  we  now  behold  it,  nor  can  any  of  us  bear  in 
mind  the  very  great  influence  which  some  years  since 
was  gained  by  (  ?  ),  without  considering  that  a 
society  of  equal  extent  might  establish  rational  liberty 
on  as  firm  a  basis  as  that  which  would  have  supported 
the  visionary  schemes  of  a  completely  equalized  com- 
munity. Although  perfectly  unacquainted  (privately) 
with  you,  I  address  you  as  a  conunon  friend  of  Liberty, 
thinking  that  in  cases  of  this  urgency  and  importance, 
that  etiquette  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  useful- 
ness. My  father  is  in  Parliament,  and  on  attaining 
21, 1  shall,  in  all  probability,  fill  his  vacant  seat.  On 
account  of  the  responsibility  to  which  my  residence  at 
this  University  subjects  me,  I  of  course  dare  not  pub- 
licly to  avow  all  that  I  think,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  I  hope  that  my  every  endeavour,  inefiicient  as 
they  may  be,  will  be  directed  to  the  advancement  of 
liberty. 

^  I  remain,  Sir,  your  most 

"P.  B.  Shbllky." 
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During  his  University  life,  his  favourite  amuse-  • 
ments  were  chemistry,  microscopic  investigations, 
and  boating.  He  also  went  through  the  usual 
drill  in  logic,  but  with  some  rather  unusual  and 
uncomfortable  results.  To  a  youth  of  Shelley's 
impetuous  temperament,  resolved  to  subject  every 
custom,  prejudice,  or  idea,  which  he  found  con- 
creted in  practice,  to  the  ideal  tests  of  abstract 
truth  and  justice,  the  syllogism  was  a  weapon 
which  he  was  quite  as  likely  to  seize  by  the  blade 
as  the  handle.  Taking  for  his  premises  all  the 
vulgar  notions  of  God's  attributes  that  he  could 
lay  hold  of,  he  wrote  and  published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  college  friend,  Mr.  Hogg,  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  to  demonstrate  the  non-existence 
of  any  deity  at  all.  He  had  already  rendered 
himself  somewhat  obnoxious  by  printing  a  volume 
of  verses  under  the  title  of  "  The  Posthumous 
Works  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Nicholson,"  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  poor  insane  woman  that 
attempted  the  life  of  George  IH.  The  name  of 
his  new  indiscretion  was  the  "  Necessity  of  Athe- 
ism." The  government  of  his  college  were  not 
slow  in  constructing  a  syllogism  quite  as  unan- 
swerable as  his  own,  to  this  effect  The  society 
of  an  avowed  atheist  cannot  but  be  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  this  college : 
but  P.  B.  Shelley  has  avowed  himself  an  atheist : 
then  it  is  fit  that  he  be  expelled.  And  expelled 
he  accordingly  was.     Perhaps  a  milder  mode  of 
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treatment  and  less  heroic  remedies  might  have 
been  more  efficacious  in  effecting  a  cure.  As  it 
was,  Shelley  went  up  to  London  full  of  the  dan- 
gerous exhilaration  of  a  successful  martyr,  and 
carried  about  with  him  the  certificate  of  his  ex- 
pulsion, as  St.  Lawrence  does  his  gridiron,  at 
once  the  evidence  of  his  admission  to  the  Church 
triumphant,  and  of  the  manner  of  it.  The  im- 
mediate consequences  of  his  expulsion  were  a 
quarrel  with  his  father,  (followed  by  a  hollow 
reconcilement,)  and  the  breaking  off  of  his  love 
affair  with  Miss  Grove. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  read 
G<)d win's  "  Political  Justice,"  and  was  thereby 
confirmed  in  his  theories  on  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics. ^  But  Shelley's  liberalism  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  kind  professed  by  Lord  Byron. 
It  was  with  him  a  matter  of  nature  as  well  as 
conviction,  and  he  cheerfully  gave  up  for  its  sake 
a  seat  in  Parliament  and  a  large  income.  Byron's 
was  an  affair  of  whim,  cost  him  nothing,  and  the 
contradiction  between  his  principles  and  his  posi- 
tion, enhanced  that  interest  in  his  personal  cha- 
cacter,  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  whole  life  to 
increase.  To  a  peer  all  things  are  possible  in 
England,  and  if  Byron  made  a  show  of  sacrificing 
his  social  prestige,  it  was  to  himself  that  the  altar 
was  built,  and  his  own  nostrils  that  inhaled  the 
incense,  while  Shelley  enthusiastically  made  a 
holocaust  of  self,  of  position,  of  prospects,  to  the 
principles  which  he  believed  to  be  right. 
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At  this  period  of  his  life  Shelley  had  a  hahit 
of  writing  letters  to  any  person  that  interested 
him.  Among  others,  he  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Miss  Browne,  (afterward  Mrs.  Hemans,) 
which  continued  some  time,  till  it  was  broken  off 
by  her  mother,  who  probably  did  not  relish  some 
of  the  young  poet's  theories  in  regard  to  domestic 
life.  In  the  same  way  his  intercourse  began  with 
Miss  Harriet  Westbrooke,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  a  retired  coffee-house  keeper.  To  letters  suc- 
ceeded stolen  interviews,"  (the  young  lady  was 
at  a  boarding-school,)  and  to  interviews,  Gretna 
Green.     This  was  in  1811. 

Hitherto,  probably.  Sir  Timothy  had  looked 
upon  the  dogmatic  excesses  of  his  son  as  only 
another  form  of  sowing  those  wild  oats  from 
which  commonly  is  reaped  in  due  time  a  crop 
of  tame  respectability  and  decorum.  Theories, 
as  long  as  they  were  abstract,  did  not  disturb  him, 
for  he  knew  that  they  might  be,  and  commonly 
were,  turned  out  of  doors,  whenever  society  as  it 
was  offered  greater  inducements.  But  now  that 
his  son  had  legally  indented  himself  to  a  theory 
for  life,  it  was  quite  another  and  more  serious 
affair.  The  chance  of  being  grandfather  to  a 
coffee-house  keeper's  grandson,  who,  in  spite  of 
him,  might  be  the  ftiture  master  of  Castle  Groring, 
was  probably  not  a  pleasant  one.  Hitherto,  in 
his  treatment  of  his  son,  he  had  neglected  to  prac- 
tise on  the  obvious  truth  that  the  opinions  of  the 
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young  resemble  certain  animals  which  need  only 
to  be  sufficiently  urged  in  one  direction  to  bolt 
madly  in  the  other,  and  that  their  extravagances 
have  this  likeness  of  virtue  that  they  grow  all 
the  more  for  the  weight  that  is  laid  upon  them. 
The  baronet  resolved  to  punish  what  he  could  not 
cure,  and  accordingly  cut  his  son  off  from  all 
paternal  assistance.  The  bride's  father,  however, 
was  likely  to  view  the  matter  in  another  light,  (it 
would  doubtless  be  no  great  cross  to  him  to  see 
his  grandson  a  baronet,)  and  he  allowed  the  young 
couple  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds.* 

It  is  a  little  odd,  considering  Shelley's  opinions 
about  marriage,  that  he  should  have  been  married 
twice  to  his  first  wife.  After  their  return  froip 
Gretna  Green,  the  ceremony  was  performed 
again  at  Cuckfield  in  Sussex.  For  some  time, 
he  seems  to  have  led  a  rather  migratory  life. 
We  find  him  for  a  time  at  Keswick,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Southey,  for  whose  poetry 
he  had  at  this  time  an  extravagant  admiration ; 
then  in  Dublin,  projecting  histories  of  Ireland, 
which  result  in  a  small  political  pamphlet,  now 
irrecoverable ;  then  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  a  kind 

*  Captain  Medwin  donbts  this,  and  quotes  a  letter  of 
Shelley's  in  confirmation  of  his  donbt.  The  letter  proves, 
at  least,  that  the  father-in-law  sent  him  some&iing^  but  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  enough  to  support  him,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  able  to  raise  any  money  on  his  expeo- 
tations.  Meanwhile  he  was  able  to  live  for  two  years  in 
some  way  or  other. 
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of  Alsatia,  sacred  from  the  foot  of  bailiff;  and 
last  in  Wales,  whence  he  appears  to  have  come 
to  London  again. 

The  results  of  this  marriage  were  two  children, 
a  daughter  and  a  son,  and  a  separation.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  disagreement  between  Shelley 
and  his  wife«  have  never  been  cleared  up.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  quite  as  noble  if  Shelley 
had  continued  the  martyr  of  a  youthful  misstep 
instead  of  maJking  his  wife  the  victim  of  notions 
about  marriage  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  that 
she  shared.  However  this  may  be,  he  made  him- 
self so  acceptable  to  Miss  Godwin,  daughter  of 
the  novelist  and  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  that  she 
consented  to  elope  with  him  to  Switzerland  in 
July,  1814.  They  crossed  to  Calais  in  an  open 
boat,  not  without  danger  of  being  lost.  A  Miss 
Claremont  went  with  them.  She  also  was  a 
deaconess  in  the  Church  of  the  Elective  Affini- 
ties,  and  (Lord  Byron  having  joined  the  party) 
became  the  mother  of  the  AUegra,  mentioned  in 
his  will.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
on  a  second  visit  to  the  Continent,  the  fugitives 
having  in  the  meanwhile  returned  for  a  short 
time  to  England.  This  last  continental  tour  occu- 
pied but  a  few  months,  during  which  the  northern 
part  of  Italy  was  visited. 

Shelley  came  back  to  England  again,  bringing 
with  him  a  child  by  his  new  connection,  and  went 
to  Bath.    But  now  was  to  come  the  terrible  recoil 
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which  almost  inevitably  results  from  an  attempt 
to  bend  an  entire  social  system  out  of  the  way  of 
the  passions  of  a  single  man.  However  the  brain 
may  philosophize,  the  heart  remains  loyal  to  its 
traditions,  and  though  Mrs.  Shelley  may  have 
been  captivated  with  the  doctrine  of  attractions 
while  it  drew  her  husband  to  her,  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  more  liberal  application  of  it  which 
drew  him  away.  No  theorizing  can  sweeten  de- 
sertion ;  and  the  unhappy  woman,  disenchanted  of 
the  dream,  and  forsaken  by  the  substance,  sought 
shelter  in  death. 

The  lovers  of  Shelley  as  a  man  and  a  poet 
have  done  what  they  could  to  palliate  his  conduct 
in  this  matter.  But  a  question  of  morals,  as  be- 
tween man  and  society,  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
individual  standard  however  exalted.  Our  par- 
tiality for  the  man  only  heightens  our  detestation 
of  the  error.  The  greater  Shelley's  genius,  the 
nobler  his  character  and  impulses,  so  much  the 
more  startling  is  the  warning.  If  we  make  our 
own  inclinations  the  measure  of  what  is  right,  we 
must  be  the  sterner  in  curbing  them.  A  woman's 
heart  is  too  delicate  a  thing  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum 
for  the  lever  with  which  a  man  would  overturn 
any  system,  however  conventional.  The  misery 
of  the  elective-affinity  scheme  is  that  men  are  not 
chemical  substances,  and  that  in  nine  cases  in  ten 
the  force  of  the  attraction  works  more  constantly 
and  lastingly  upon   the  woman  than  the  man. 
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There  is  no  stronger  argument  against  it  than  the 
Memoirs  of  Mary  Wolstonecraft.  The  Mormon 
polygamy  is  nothing  more  than  a  plant  from  the 
same  evil  seed  sown  in  a  baser  soil,  and  is  an 
attempt  to  compromise  between  the  higher  in- 
stincts of  mankind,  organized  in  their  institutions, 
and  the  bestial  propensities  of  sensualized  indi- 
viduals. 

The  suicide  of  Shelley's  wife  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1816,  and  shortly  afterward 
he  married  Miss  Godwin,  at  her  father's  solicita- 
tion, and  took  up  his  abode  at  Great  Marlow  in 
Buckinghamshire.  His  means  of  support  were 
ample,  as  he  had  succeeded  to  some  property  in 
his  own  right  which  yielded  a  yearly  income  of 
one  thousand  pounds.  During  his  residence  here 
the  custody  of  his  two  children  by  his  first  wife 
was  taken  away  from  him  by  a  decision  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  on  the  ground  of  atheist- 
ical principles  attributed  to  their  father.*  Shelley 
felt  this  deeply,  and  all  his  life.     His  poem  of 

^  We  are  unable  to  see  that  Shelley  suffered  any  great 
amount  of  hardship  or  injustice  in  this  matter.  He  had  first 
deserted  the  children  himself,  —  one  of  them  yet  unborn,  — 
and  then  left  them  in  the  keeping  and  under  the  influence  of 
a  woman  whom  he  did  not  think  a  fit  companion  for  himself. 
One  would  rather  be  inclined  to  say  that  his  patent  in  them 
was  void  for  non-ijuer.  The  depth  and  ardor  of  his  attach- 
ment to  them  may  be  questioned  under  the  circumstances. 
At  least,  it  is  natural  that  their  maternal  relatives  should  not 
wish  to  have  them  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  prin- 
eiples  that  had  resulted  so  disastrously. 
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^  Queen  Mab,"  a  javenile  prodnction,  pablislied 
without  his  consent,  was  made  the  ground  of  this 
decision.  His  opinions  upon  marriage  were  alao 
brought  up  against  him.  The  children  were  pot 
under  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England.  Leigh  Hunt  says,  '^  Shelley's  manner 
of  life  suffered  greatly  in  its  repute  from  this 
circumstance.  He  was  said  to  be  keeping  a  se- 
raglio at  Marlow  ;  and  his  friends  partook  of  the 
scandal.  This  keeper  of  a  seraglio,  who,  in  fact, 
was  extremely  difficult  to  please  in  such  matters, 
and  who  had  no  idea  of  love  unconnected  with- 
sentiment,  passed  his  days  like  a  hermit.  He  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  walked  and  read  before 
breakfast,  took  that  meal  sparingly,  wrote  and 
studied  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  walked 
and  read  again,  dined  on  vegetables,  (for  he  took 
neither  meat  nor  wine,)  conversed  with  his  friends, 
(to  whom  his  house  was  ever  open,)  again  walked 
out,  and  usually  finished  with  reading  to  his  wife 
till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  bed.  This  was 
his  daily  existence.  His  book  was  generally 
Plato  or  Homer,  or  one  of  the  Greek  tragedians, 
or  the  Bible,  in  which  last  he  took  a  great,  though 
peculiar,  and  often  admiring  interest." 

At  Great  Marlow,  Hunt  says,  "  he  was  a  bless- 
ing to  the  poor.  His  charity,  though  liberal,  was 
not  weak.  He  inquired  personally  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  petitioners ;  visited  the  sick  in 
their  beds,  (for  he  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
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hospitals  on  purpose  to  be  able  to  practise  on 
occasion,*)  and  kept  a  regular  list  of  industrious 
poor,  whom  he  assisted  with  small  sums  to  make 
up  their  accounts." 

It  was  here  he  published  ^A  Proposal  for  put- 
ting Reform  to  the  Vote  throughout  the  Country,'* 
and  offered  to  give  a  tenth  part  of  his  income  for 
a  year  toward  the  advancement  of  the  project. 
His  generosity  was  always  remarkable  and  un- 
ostentatious. Out  of  his  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
he  bestowed  a  pension  of  one  hundred  upon  a 
needy  literary  man,  and  at  one  time  raised  by 
great  effort  fourteen  hundred  pounds  to  extricate 
Leigh  Hunt  from  debt 

The  following  characteristic  anecdotes,  relating 
to  this  part  of  his  life  are  told  by  Hunt,  in  his 
autobiography. 

^To  return  to  Hampstead.  Shelley  often  came 
there  to  see  me,  sometimes  to  stop  for  several  days. 
He  delighted  in  the  natural  broken  ground,  and  in  the 
fresh  air  of  the  place,  especially  when  the  wind  set  in 
from  the  northwest,  which  used  to  give  him  an  intoxi- 
cation of  animal  spirits.  Here  also  he  swam  his  paper 
boats  on  the  ponds,  and  delighted  to  play  with  my 
children,  particularly  with  my  eldest  boy,  the  serious- 
ness of  whose  imagination,  and  his  susceptibility  of  a 
ttgrim"  impression,  (a  favorite  epithet  of  Shelley's,) 

*  Med  win  says  that  he  began  the  stadj  of  medioine  with 
a  view  to  earning  his  support  by  the  practise  of  that  profi 
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young  resemble  certain  animals  which  need  only 
to  be  sufficiently  urged  in  one  direction  to  bolt 
madly  in  the  other,  and  that  their  extravagances 
have  this  likeness  of  virtue  that  they  grow  all 
the  more  for  the  weight  that  is  laid  upon  them. 
The  baronet  resolved  to  punish  what  he  could  not 
cure,  and  accordingly  cut  his  son  off  from  all 
paternal  assistance.  The  bride's  father,  however, 
was  likely  to  view  the  matter  in  another  light,  (it 
would  doubtless  be  no  great  cross  to  him  to  see 
his  grandson  a  baronet,)  and  he  allowed  the  young 
couple  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds.* 

It  is  a  little  odd,  considering  Shelley's  opinions 
about  marriage,  that  he  should  have  been  married 
twice  to  his  first  wife.  After  their  return  frooi 
Gretna  Green,  the  ceremony  was  performed 
again  at  Cuckfield  in  Sussex.  For  some  time, 
he  seems  to  have  led  a  rather  migratory  life. 
We  find  him  for  a  time  at  Keswick,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Southey,  for  whose  poetry 
he  had  at  this  time  an  extravagant  admiration ; 
then  in  Dublin,  projecting  histories  of  Ireland, 
which  result  in  a  small  political  pamphlet,  now 
irrecoverable ;  then  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  a  kind 

*  Captaiii  Medwin  donbts  this,  and  quotes  a  letter  of 
Shelley's  in  confirmation  of  his  donbt.  The  letter  proves, 
at  least,  that  the  father-in-law  sent  him  tomething^  bnt  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  enongh  to  support  him,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  able  to  raise  any  money  on  his  expeo- 
tations.  Meanwhile  he  was  able  to  live  for  two  years  in 
some  way  or  other. 
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of  Alsatia,  sacred  from  the  foot  of  bailiff;  and 
last  in  Wales,  whence  he  appears  to  have  come 
to  London  again. 

The  results  of  this  marriage  were  two  children, 
a  daughter  and  a  son,  and  a  separation.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  disagreement  between  Shelley 
and  his  wife,  have  never  been  cleared  up.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  quite  as  noble  if  Shelley 
had  continued  the  martyr  of  a  youthful  misstep 
instead  of  maJking  his  wife  the  victim  of  notions 
about  marriage  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  that 
she  shared.  However  this  may  be,  he  made  him- 
self so  acceptable  to  Miss  Godwin,  daughter  of 
the  novelist  and  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  that  she 
consented  to  elope  with  him  to  Switzerland  in 
July,  1814.  They  crossed  to  Calais  in  an  open 
boat,  not  without  danger  of  being  lost.  A  Miss 
Claremont  went  with  them.  She  also  was  a 
deaconess  in  the  Church  of  the  Elective  Affini- 
ties,  and  (Lord  Byron  having  joined  the  party) 
became  the  mother  of  the  AUegra,  mentioned  in 
his  will.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
on  a  second  visit  to  the  Continent,  the  fugitives 
having  in  the  meanwhile  returned  for  a  short 
time  to  England.  This  last  continental  tour  occu- 
pied but  a  few  months,  during  which  the  northern 
part  of  Italy  was  visited. 

Shelley  came  back  to  England  again,  bringing 
with  him  a  child  by  his  new  connection,  and  went 
to  Bath.     But  now  was  to  come  the  terrible  recoil 
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\firhich  almost  inevitably  results  from  an  attempt 
to  bend  an  entire  social  system  out  of  the  way  of 
the  passions  of  a  single  man.  However  the  brain 
may  philosophize,  the  heart  remains  loyal  to  its 
traditions,  and  though  Mrs.  Shelley  may  have 
been  captivated  with  the  doctrine  of  attractions 
while  it  drew  her  husband  to  her,  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  more  liberal  application  of  it  which 
drew  him  away.  No  theorizing  can  sweeten  de- 
sertion ;  and  the  unhappy  woman,  disenchanted  of 
the  dream,  and  forsaken  by  the  substance,  sought 
shelter  in  death. 

The  lovers  of  Shelley  as  a  man  and  a  poet 
have  done  what  they  could  to  palliate  his  conduct 
in  this  matter.  But  a  question  of  morals,  as  be- 
tween man  and  society,  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
individual  standard  however  exalted.  Our  par- 
tiality for  the  man  only  heightens  our  detestation 
of  the  error.  The  greater  Shelley's  genius,  the 
nobler  his  character  and  impulses,  so  much  the 
more  startling  is  the  warning.  If  we  make  our 
own  inclinations  the  measure  of  what  is  right,  we 
must  be  the  sterner  in  curbing  them.  A  woman's 
heart  is  too  delicate  a  thing  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum 
for  the  lever  with  which  a  man  would  overturn 
any  system,  however  conventional.  The  misery 
of  the  elective-affinity  scheme  is  that  men  are  not 
chemical  substances,  and  that  in  nine  cases  in  ten 
the  force  of  the  attraction  works  more  constantly 
and  lastingly  upon  the  woman  than  the  man. 
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There  is  no  stronger  argument  against  it  than  the 
Memoirs  of  Mary  Wolstonecraft.  The  Mormon 
polygamy  is  nothing  more  than  a  plant  from  the 
same  evil  seed  sown  in  a  baser  soil,  and  is  an 
attempt  to  compromise  between  the  higher  in- 
stincts of  mankind,  organized  in  their  institutions, 
and  the  bestial  propensities  of  sensualized  indi- 
viduals. 

The  suicide  of  Shelley's  wife  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1816,  and  shortly  afterward 
he  married  Miss  Godwin,  at  her  father's  solicita- 
tion, and  took  up  his  abode  at  Great  Mario  w  in 
Buckinghamshire.  His  means  of  support  were 
ample,  as  he  had  succeeded  to  some  property  in 
his  own  right  which  yielded  a  yearly  income  of 
one  thousand  pounds.  During  his  residence  here 
the  custody  of  his  two  children  by  his  first  wife 
was  taken  away  from  him  by  a  decision  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  on  the  ground  of  atheist- 
ical principles  attributed  to  their  father.*  Shelley 
felt  this  deeply,  and  all  his  life.     His  poem  of 

4f  We  are  unable  to  see  that  Shelley  suffered  any  great 
amount  of  hardship  or  mjustice  in  this  matter.  He  had  first 
deserted  the  children  himself,  —  one  of  them  yet  unborn,  — 
and  then  left  them  in  the  keeping  and  under  the  influence  of 
a  woman  whom  he  did  not  think  a  fit  companion  for  himself. 
One  would  rather  be  inclined  to  say  that  his  patent  in  them 
was  Yoid  for  non-user.  The  depth  and  ardor  of  his  attach- 
ment to  them  may  be  questioned  under  the  circumstances. 
At  least,  it  is  natural  that  their  maternal  relatives  should  not 
wish  to  have  them  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  prin- 
eiples  that  had  resulted  so  disastrously. 
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**  Queen  Mab,'*  a  juvenile  production,  published 
without  his  consent,  was  made  the  ground  of  this 
decision.  His  opinions  upon  marriage  were  also 
brought  up  against  him.  The  children  were  put 
under  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England.  Leigh  Hunt  says,  "  Shelley's  manner 
of  life  suffered  greatly  in  its  repute  from  this 
circumstance.  He  was  said  to  be  keeping  a  se- 
raglio at  Marlow ;  and  his  friends  partook  of  the 
scandal.  This  keeper  of  a  seraglio,  who,  in  fact, 
was  extremely  difficult  to  please  in  such  matters, 
and  who  had  no  idea  of  love  unconnected  with- 
sentiment,  passed  his  days  like  a  hermit.  He  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  walked  and  read  before 
breakfast,  took  that  meal  sparingly,  wrote  and 
studied  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  walked 
and  read  again,  dined  on  vegetables,  (for  he  took 
neither  meat  nor  wine,)  conversed  with  his  friends, 
(to  whom  his  house  was  ever  open,)  again  walked 
out,  and  usually  finished  with  reading  to  his  wife 
till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  bed.  This  was 
his  daily  existence.  His  book  was  generally 
Plato  or  Homer,  or  one  of  the  Greek  tragedians, 
or  the  Bible,  in  which  last  he  took  a  great,  though 
peculiar,  and  often  admiring  interest." 

At  Great  Marlow,  Hunt  says,  '^  he  was  a  bless- 
ing to  the  poor.  His  charity,  though  liberal,  was 
not  weak.  He  inquired  personally  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  petitioners ;  visited  the  sick  in 
their  beds,  (for  he  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
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hospitals  on  purpose  to  be  able  to  practise  on 
occasion,*)  and  kept  a  regular  list  of  industrious 
poor,  whom  he  assisted  with  small  sums  to  make 
up  their  accounts." 

It  was  here  he  published  "A  Proposal  for  put- 
ting Reform  to  the  Vote  throughout  the  Country," 
and  offered  to  give  a  tenth  part  of  his  income  for 
a  year  toward  the  advancement  of  the  project 
His  generosity  was  always  remarkable  and  un- 
ostentatious. Out  of  his  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
he  bestowed  a  pension  of  one  hundred  upon  a 
needy  literary  man,  and  at  one  time  raised  by 
great  effort  fourteen  hundred  pounds  to  extricate 
Leigh  Hunt  from  debt. 

The  following  characteristic  anecdotes,  relating 
to  this  part  of  his  life  are  told  by  Hunt,  in  his 
autobiography. 

^To  return  to  Hampstead.  Shelley  often  came 
there  to  see  me,  sometimes  to  stop  for  several  days. 
He  delighted  in  the  natural  broken  ground,  and  in  the 
fresh  air  of  the  place,  especially  when  the  wind  set  in 
from  the  northwest,  which  used  to  give  him  an  intoxi- 
cation of  animal  spirits.  Here  also  he  swam  his  paper 
boats  on  the  ponds,  and  delighted  to  play  with  my 
children,  particularly  with  my  eldest  boy,  the  serious- 
ness of  whose  imagination,  and  his  susceptibility  of  a 
ttgrim"  impression,  (a  favorite  epithet  of  Shelley's,) 

*  Med  win  says  that  he  began  the  stndj  of  medicine  with 
a  view  to  earning  his  snpport  by  the  practise  of  that  prof4 
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highly  interested  him.  He  would  play  at  *  fnghtftd 
creatures*  with  him,  from  which  the  other  would 
snatch  *  a  fearful  joy/  only  begging  him  occasionally 
"  not  to  do  the  horn/*  which  was  a  way  that  Shelley 
had  of  screwing  up  his  hair  in  front,  to  imitate  a  wea- 
pon of  that  sort  This  was  the  boy  (now  a  man  of 
forty,  and  himself  a  fine  writer)  to  whom  Lamb  took 
such  a  liking  on  similar  accounts,  and  addressed  some 
charming  verses  as  his  *  favorite  child.*  I  have  already 
mentioned  him  during  my  imprisonment. 

"As  an  instance  of  Shelley*s  playfulness  when  he  was 
in  good  spirits,  he  was  once  going  to  town  with  me  in 
the  Hampstead  stage,  when  our  only  companion  was 
an  old  lady,  who  sat  silent  and  still  afler  the  English 
fashion.  Shelley  was  fond  of  quoting  a  passage  from 
"  Richard  the  Second,**  in  the  commencement  of  which 
the  king,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  misery,  exclaims, 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings.* 

Shelley,  who  had  been  moved  into  the  ebullition  by 
something  objectionable  which  he  thought  he  saw  in 
the  &ce  of  our  companion,  startled  her  into  a  look  of 
the  most  ludicrous  astonishment,  by  suddenly  calling 
this  passage  to  mind,  and,  in  his  enthusiastic  tone  of 
voice,  addressing  me  by  name  with  the  first  two  lines. 
*  Hunt  I    he  exclaimed. 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings.' 

The  old  lady  looked  on  the  coach-floor,  as  if  expecting 
to  see  us  take  our  seats  accordingly. 

"  But  here  follows  a  graver  and  more  characteristic 
anecdote.    Shelley  was  not  only  anxious  for  the  good 
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of  mankind  in  general.  We  have  seen  what  he  pro- 
posed on  the  subject  of  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  he 
was  always  very  desirous  of  the  national  welfare.  It 
was  a  moot  point  when  he  entered  your  room,  whether 
he  would  begin  with  some  half-pleasant,  half-pensive 
joke,  or  quote  something  Greek,  or  ask  some  question 
about  public  afiairs.  He  once  came  upon  me  at 
Hampstead,  when  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time ; 
and  afler  grasping  my  hands  into  both  his,  in  his  usual 
fervent  manner,  he  sat  down  and  looked  at  me  very 
earnestly,  with  a  deep,  though  not  melancholy  interest 
in  his  fece.  We  were  sitting  with  our  knees  to  the 
fire,  to  which  we  had  been  getting  nearer  and  nearer, 
in  the  comfort  of  finding  ourselves  together.  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  was  my  only  feeling  at  the 
moment ;  and  the  air  of  domesticity  about  us  was  so 
complete,  that  I  thought  he  was  going  to  speak  of 
some  family  matter,  either  his  or  my  own,  when  he 
asked  me,  at  the  close  of  an  intensity  of  pause,  what 
was  *  the  amount  of  the  National  Debt  I  * 

"  I  used  to  rally  him  on  the  apparent  inconsequential- 
ity  of  his  manner  upon  those  occasions,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  carry  on  the  jest,  because  he  said  that 
my  laughter  did  not  hinder  my  being  in  earnest. 

"  But  here  follows  a  crowning  anecdote,  into  which 
I  shall  close  my  recollections  of  him  at  this  period. 
We  shall  meet  him  again  in  Italy,  and  there,  alas !  I 
shall  have  to  relate  events  graver  still. 

*^  I  was  returning  home  one  night  to  E[ampstead  after 
the  opera.  As  I  approached  the  door,  I  heard  strange 
and  alarming  shrieks,  mixed  with  the  voice  of  a  man. 
The  next  day,  it  was  reported  by  the  gossips  that  Mr. 
Shelley,  no  Christian,  (for  it  was  he  who  was  there,) 
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had  brought  some  ^^Yery  strange  female"  into  the 
house,  no  better,  of  course,  than  she  ought  to  be. 
The  real  Christian  had  puzzled  them.  Shelley,  in 
coming  to  our  house  that  night,  had  found  a  woman 
lying  near  the  top  of  the  hill  in  fits.  It  was  a  fierce 
winter  night,  with  snow  upon  the  ground;  and  winter 
loses  nothing  of  its  fierceness  at  Uampstead.  My 
fiiend,  always  the  promptest  as  well  as  most  pitying 
on  these  occasions,  knocked  at  the  first  houses  he  could 
reach,  in  order  to  have  the  woman  taken  in.  The  in- 
variable answer  was,  that  they  could  not  do  it  He 
asked  for  an  outhouse  to  put  her  in,  while  he  went  for 
a  doctor.  Impossible  1  In  vain  he  assured  them  that 
■he  was  no  impostor.  They  would  not  dispute  the 
point  with  him ;  but  doors  were  closed,  and  windows 
were  shut  down.  Had  he  lit  upon  worthy  Mr.  Faric, 
the  philologist,  he  would  assuredly  have  come,  in  spite 
of  his  Calvinism.  But  he  lived  too  &r  ofi*.  Had  he 
lit  upon  my  friend,  Armitage  Brown,  who  lived  on 
another  side  of  the  heath ;  or  on  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, Dilke ;  they  would,  either  of  them,  have  jumped 
up  firom  amidst  their  books  or  their  bedclothes,  and 
have  gone  out  with  him.  But  the  paucity  of  Christ<* 
ians  is  astonishing,  considering  the  number  of  theuL 
Time  flies;  the  poor  woman  is  in  convulsions;  her 
son,  a  young  man,  lamenting  over  her.  At  last,  my 
friend  sees  a  carriage  driving  up  to  a  house  at  a  little 
distance.  The  knock  is  given ;  the  warm  door  opens ; 
servants  and  lights  pour  fortL  Now,  thought  he,  is 
the  time.  He  puts  on  his  best  address,  which  anybody 
might  recognize  for  that  of  the  highest  gentleman  as 
well  as  of  an  interesting  individual,  and  plants  himself 
in  the  way  of  an  elderly  person,  who  is  stepping  out 
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of  the  carriage  with  his  family.  He  tells  his  stoiy. 
They  only  press  on  the  faster.  "  Will  you  go  and  see 
her  ?  "  "  No,  sir ;  there's  no  necessity  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  depend  on  it.  Impostors  swarm  everywhere; 
the  thing  cannot  be  done ;  sir,  your  conduct  is  extra- 
ordinary." "  Sir,**  cried  Shelley,  assuming  a  very 
different  manner,  and  forcing  the  flourishing  house- 
holder to  stop  out  of  astonishment,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  your  conduct  is  not  extraordinary;  and  if  my 
own  seems  to  amaze  you,  I  will  tell  you  something 
which  may  amaze  you  a  little  more,  and  I  hope  will 
frighten  you.  It  is  such  men  as  you  who  madden  the 
spirits  and  the  patience  c^  the  poor  and  wretched ;  and 
if  ever  a  convulsion  comes  in  this  country,  (which  is 
very  probable,)  recollect  what  I  tell  you:  you  will 
have  your  house,  that  you  refuse  to  put  the  miserable 
woman  into,  burnt  over  your  head."  "  God  bless  me, 
airl  Dear  me,  sirl**  exclaimed  the  poor  frightened 
man,  and  fluttered  into  his  mansion.  The  woman 
was  then  brought  to  our  house,  which  was  at  some 
distance,  and  down  a  bleak  path;  and  Shelley  and 
her  son  were  obliged  to  hold  her  till  the  doctor  could 
arrive.  It  appeared  that  she  had  been  attending  this 
son  in  London,  on  a  criminal  charge  made  against 
him,  the  agitation  of  which  had  thrown  her  into  the 
fits  on  her  return.  The  doctor  said  that  she  would 
have  perished,  had  she  lain  there  a  short  time  longer. 
The  next  day  my  friend  sent  mother  and  son  comfort- 
ably home  to  Hendon,  where  they  were  known,  and 
whence  they  returned  him  thanks  full  of  gratitude." 

Of  Shelley's  return  to  Italy  and  his  manner  of 
life  in  that  countryi  the  reader  will  find  a  fall 
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account  in  the  notes  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  appended  to 
the  different  poems  which  he  wrote  there.  The 
best  narrative  of  his  death  is  that  of  Hunt,  from 
whom  we  extract  what  follows.  Hunt  had  come 
to  Italy  at  Shelley's  invitation,  and  the  friends  had 
met  at  Pisa. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  Shelley  took  leave  of  us  to  return, 
to  Lerici  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  meaning,  however, 
to  see  us  more  than  once  in  the  interval.  I  spent  one 
delightful  afternoon  with  him,  wandering  about  Pisa, 
and  visiting  the  cathedral.  On  the  night  of  the  same 
day  he  took  a  postchaise  for  Leghorn,  intending  next 
morning  to  sign  his  will  in  that  city,  and  then  depart 
with  his  friend.  Captain  Williams,  for  Lerici.  I  in- 
treated  him,  if  the  weather  was  violent,  not  to  give 
way  to  his  daring  spirit  and  venture  to  sea.  He  pro- 
mised me  he  would  not;  and  it  seems  that  he  did  set 
off  later  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  appa- 
rently at  a  more  favorable  moment  I  never  bdield 
him  more. 

'<  The  superstitious  might  discern  something  strange 
in  that  connection  of  his  last  will  and  testament  with  his 
departure ;  but  the  will,  it  seems,  was  not  to  be  found. 
The  same  night  there  was  a  tremendous  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  which  made  us  very  anxious ;  but 
we  hoped  our  Mend  had  arrived  before  then.  When 
Trelawny  came  to  Pisa,  and  told  us  he  was  missing,  I 
underwent  one  of  the  sensations  which  we  read  of  in 
books,  but  seldom  experience ;  I  was  tongue-tied  with 
horror. 

"A  dreadful  interval  took  place  of  more  than  a  week, 
during  which,  every  inquiry  and  every  fond  hope  were 
exhausted.   At  the  end  of  that  period  our  worst  fears 
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were  confirmed.  A  body  had  been  washed  on  shore, 
near  the  town  of  Via  Reggio,  which,  by  the  dress  and 
stature,  was  known  to  be  our  friend's.  Keats's  last 
volume  also  (the  "  Lamia,"  &c.)  was  found  open  in  the 
jacket  pocket.  He  had  probably  been  reading  it, 
when  surprised  by  the  storm.  It  was  my  copy.  I 
had  told  him  to  keep  it  till  he  gave  it  me  again  with 
his  own  hands.  So  I  would  not  have  it  from  any  other. 
It  was  burned  with  his  remains.  The  body  of  his 
fiiend,  Mr.  Williams,  was  found  near  a  tower,  four 
miles  distant  from  its  companion.  That  of  the  other 
third  party  in  the  boat,  Charles  Vivian,  the  seaman, 
was  not  discovered  till  nearly  three  weeks  afterward. 

"  The  remains  of  Shelley  and  Mr.  Williams  were 
burned,  afler  the  good  ancient  fashion,  and  gathered 
into  coffers.  Those  of  Mr.  Williams  were  subsequently 
taken  to  England.  Shelley's  were  interred  at  Rome, 
in  the  Protestant  burial-ground,  the  place  which  he 
had  so  touchingly  described  in  recording  its  reception 
of  Keats.  The  ceremony  of  the  burning  was  alike 
beautiful  and  distressing.  Trelawney,  who  had  been 
the  chief  person  concerned  in  ascertaining  the  fate  of 
his  friends,  completed  his  kindness  by  taking  the  most 
active  part  on  this  last  mournful  occasion.  He  and 
his  friend  Shenley  were  first  upon  the  ground,  at- 
tended by  proper  assistants.  Lord  Byron  and  myself 
arrived  shortly  afterward.  His  lordship  got  out  of  his 
carriage,  but  wandered  away  from  the  spectacle,  and 
did  not  see  it  I  remained  inside  the  carriage,  now 
looking  on,  now  drawing  back  with  feelings  that  were 
not  to  be  witnessed. 

"  None  of  the  mourners,  however,  refused  themselves 
the  little  comfort  of  supposing,  that  lovers  of  books 
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and  antiquity,  like  Shelley  and  his  companion,  Shelley 
in  particular,  with  his  Greek  enthusiasm,  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  foresee  this  part  of  their  fate. 
The  mortal  part  of  him,  too,  was  saved  from  corrup- 
tion ;  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  his  history. 
Among  the  materials  for  burning,  as  many  of  the 
gracefuller  and  more  classical  articles  as  could  be  pro- 
cured — frankincense,  wine,  &c.  —  were  not  forgotten ; 
and  to  these  Keats's  volume  was  added.  The  beauty 
of  the  flame  arising  from  the  funeral  pile  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  weather  was  beautifully  fine.  The 
Mediterranean,  now  soft  and  lucid,  kissed  the  shore 
as  if  to  make  peace  with  it.  The  yellow  sand  and 
blue  sky  were  intensely  contrasted  with  one  another : 
marble  mountains  touched  the  air  with  coolness ;  and 
the  flame  of  the  fire  bore  away  toward  heaven  in 
vigorous  amplitude,  waving  and  quivering  with  a 
brightness  of  inconceivable  beauty.  It  seemed  as 
though  it  contained  the  glassy  essence  of  vitality. 
You  might  have  expected  a  seraphic  countenance  to 
look  out  of  it,  turning  once  more,  before  it  departed, 
to  thank  the  friends  that  had  done  their  duty. 

"  Shelley,  when  he  died,  was  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  slight,  and  his  constitution 
consumptive.  He  was  subject  to  violent  spasmodic 
pains,  which  would  sometimes  force  him  to  lie  on  the 
ground  till  they  were  over ;  but  he  had  always  a  kind 
word  to  give  to  those  about  him,  when  his  pangs 
allowed  him  to  speak.  In  this  organization,  as  well 
at  in  some  other  respects,  he  resembled  the  Grennan 
poet,  Schiller.  Though  well-turned,  his  shoulders 
were  bent  a  little,  owing  to  premature  thought  and 
trouble.    The  same  causes  had  touched  his  hair  witb 
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graj ;  and  though  his  habits  of  temperance  and  exer- 
cise gave  him  a  remarkable  degree  of  strength,  it  is 
not  supposed  that  he  could  have  lived  many  years. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  had  lived  three  times  as  long 
as  the  calendar  gave  out ;  which  he  would  prove,  be- 
tween jest  and  earnest,  by  some  remarks  on  Time, 

*  That  would  have  puzzled  that  stout  Stagirite.* 

Like  the  Stagirite's,  his  voice  was  high  and  weak. 
His  eyes  were  large  and  animated,  with  a  dash  of 
wildness  in  them ;  his  &ce  small,  but  well-shaped,  par- 
ticularly the  mouth  and  chin,  the  turn  of  which  was 
▼ery  sensitive  and  graceM.  His  complexion  was  na- 
turally fidr  and  delicate,  with  a  color  in  the  cheeks. 
He  had  brown  hair,  which,  though  tinged  with  gray, 
fiunnounted  his  face  well,  being  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  tending  to  a  curl.  His  side-face  upon  the 
whole  was  deficient  in  strength,  and  his  features  would 
not  have  told  well  in  a  bust ;  but  when  fronting  and 
looking  at  you  attentively,  his  aspect  had  a  certain 
seraphical  character  that  would  have  suited  a  portrait 
of  John  the  Baptist,  or  the  angel  whom  Milton  de- 
scribes as  holding  a  reed  '  tipt  with  fire/  Nor  would 
the  most  religious  mind,  had  it  known  him,  have  olv 
jected  to  the  comparison ;  for,  with  all  his  skepticism, 
Shelley's  disposition  was  truly  said  to  have  been  any 
thing  but  irreligious.  A  person  of  much  eminence  for 
piety  in  our  times  has  well  observed,  that  the  greatest 
want  of  religious  feeling  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
greatest  infidels,  but  among  those  who  never  think  of 
religion  except  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  leading 
feature  of  Shelley's  character  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  natural  piety.    He  was  pious  toward  nature,  toward 
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his  fiiends,  toward  the  whole  human  race,  toward  the 
meanest  insect  of  the  forest  He  did  himself  injustice 
with  the  public,  in  using  the  popular  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being  inconsiderately.  He  identified  it 
solely  with  the  most  vulgar  and  tyrannical  notions  oi 
a  God  made  after  the  worst  human  fashion ;  and  did 
not  sufficiently  reflect,  that  it  was  often  used  by  a 
juster  devotion  to  express  a  sense  of  the  great  Mover 
of  the  universe.  An  impatience  in  contradicting 
worldly  and  pernicious  notions  of  a  supernatural 
power,  led  his  own  aspirations  to  be  misconstrued; 
for  though,  in  the  severity  of  his  dialectics,  and  parti- 
cularly in  moments  of  despondency,  he  sometimes 
appeared  to  be  hopeless  of  what  he  most  desired—- 
and  though  he  justly  thought  that  a  Divine  Being 
would  prefer  the  increase  of  benevolence  and  good 
before  any  praise,  or  even  recognition  of  himself,  (a 
reflection  worth  thinking  of  by  the  intolerant,)  yet 
there  was  in  reality  no  belief  to  which  he  clung  with 
more  fondness  than  that  of  some  great  pervading 
'  Spirit  of  Intellectual  Beauty ; '  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  aspirations  on  that  subject.  He  assented  warmly 
to  an  opinion  which  I  expressed  in  the  cathedral  at 
Pisa,  while  the  organ  was  playing,  that  a  truly  divine 
religion  might  yet  be  established,  if  charity  were 
really  made  the  principle  of  it,  instead  of  &ith. 

<*  Music  aflected  him  deeply.  He  had  also  a  delicate 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  sculpture.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  least  evidences  of  his  conscientious  turn  of 
mind,  that,  with  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  sur- 
round himself  in  Italy  with  all  the  graces  of  life,  he 
made  no  sort  of  attempt  that  way ;  finding  other  use 
for  his  money,  and  not  always  satisfied  with  himself 
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for  indulging  even  in  the  luxury  of  a  boat  When  he 
bought  elegances  of  any  kind,  it  was  to  give  away. 
Boating  was  his  great  amusement.  He  loved  the  mix- 
ture of  action  and  repose  which  he  found  in  it ;  and 
delighted  to  fancy  himself  gliding  away  to  Utopian 
isles,  and  bowers  of  enchantment  But  he  would  give 
up  any  pleasure  to  do  a  deed  of  kindness.  Indeed,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  made  the  whole  comfort  of  his 
life  a  sacrifice  to  what  he  thought  the  wants  of  society. 
"  Temperament  and  early  circumstances  conspired  to 
make  him  a  reformer,  at  a  time  of  life  when  few  begin 
to  think  for  themselves ;  and  it  was  his  misfortune,  as 
&r  as  immediate  reputation  was  concerned,  that  he  was 
thrown  upon  society  with  a  precipitancy  and  vehe- 
mence, which  rather  startled  them  with  fear  for  them- 
selves, than  allowed  them  to  become  sensible  of  the 
love  and  zeal  that  impelled  him.  He  was  like  a  spirit 
that  had  darted  out  of  its  orb,  and  found  itself  in  an- 
other world.  I  used  to  tell  him  that  he  had  come  from 
the  planet  Mercury.  When  I  heard  of  the  catastrophe 
that  overtook  him,  it  seemed  as  if  this  spirit,  not 
sufficiently  constituted  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
obtain  their  sympathy,  yet  gifted  with  a  double  por- 
tion of  love  for  all  living  things,  had  been  found  dead 
in  a  solitary  comer  of  the  earth,  its  wings  stiffened, 
its  warm  heart  cold ;  the  relics  of  a  misunderstood 
nature,  slain  by  the  ungenial  elements." 
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POEMS. 


TO  HARRTRT  •****. 

Whose  is  the  love  that^  gleaming  through  the 

world,  / 

Wards  off  the  poisonous  arrow  of  its  scorn  ? 
Whose  is  the  warm  and  partial  praise, 
Virtue's  most  sweet  reward  ? 

Beneath  whose  looks  did  mj  reviving  soul 
Riper  in  truth  and  virtuous  daring  grow  ? 
Whose  eyes  have  I  gazed  fondly  on, 
And  loved  mankind  the  more  ? 

Harriet  I  on  thine : — thou  wert  my  purer  mind ; 
Thou  wert  the  inspiration  of  my  song ; 

Thine  are  these  early  wilding  flowers. 

Though  garlanded  by  me. 

Then  press  into  thy  breast  this  pledge  of  love, 
And  know,  though  time  may  change  and  years 
may  roll, 

Each  flow'ret  gathered  in  my  heart 

It  consecrates  to  thine. 
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How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep ! 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue  ; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  morn 
When,  throned  on  ocean's  wave. 

It  blushes  o'er  the  worid : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful  I 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 

Seized  on  her  sinless  soul  ? 

Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 
That  lovely  outline,  which  is  fair 

As  breathing  marble,  perish  ? 

Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin — 
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Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme, 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize  ? 
Or  is  it  onlj  a  sweet  slumber 
Stealing  o'er  sensation, 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness  ? 
Will  Tanthe  wake  again. 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture,  from  her  smile  ? 

Yes  I  she  will  wake  again, 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless, 
And  silent  those  sweet  lips, 
Once  breathing  eloquence 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger's  rage. 
Or  thawed  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqueror. 
Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed. 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath, 
The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed. 
Her  golden  tresses  shade 
The  bosom's  stainless  pride. 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark  I  whence  that  rushing  sound  ? 

'Tis  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells. 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore^ 
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The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening : 
'Tis  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sigh ; 
Tis  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep : 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  tints 

Are  such  as  may  not  find 

Comparison  on  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  Fairy  Queen  I 
Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air ; 
Their  filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they  furl. 
And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light : 
These  the  Queen  of  Spells  drew  in. 
She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot, 
And  leaning  graceful  from  the  ethereal  car, 
Long  did  she  gaze,  and  silently. 
Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 

Oh  I  not  the  visioned  poet  in  his  dreams. 
When  silvery  clouds  fioat  through  the  wildered 
brain; 
When  every  sight  of  lovely,  wild  and  grand. 
Astonishes,  enraptures,  elevates ; 
When  fancy  at  a  glance  combines 
The  wond'rous  and  the  beautiful,^ 
So  bright,  so  fair,  so  wild  a  shape 
Hath  ever  yet  beheld, 
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As  that  which  reined  the  coursers  of  the  air, 
And  poured  the  magic  of  her  gaze 
Upon  the  sleeping  maid. 

The  broad  and  yellow  moon 
Shone  dimly  through  her  form — 

That  form  of  faultless  symmetry ; 

The  pearly  and  pellucid  car 
Moved  not  the  moonlight's  line : 
'Twas  not  an  earthly  pageant ; 

Those  who  had  look'd  upon  the  sight. 
Passing  all  human  glory. 
Saw  not  the  yellow  moon, 
Saw  not  the  mortal  scene, 
Heard  not  the  night-wind's  rush, 
Heard  not  an  earthly  sound, 
Saw  but  the  fairy  pageant, 
Heard  but  the  heavenly  strains 
That  filled  the  lonely  dwelling. 

The  fury's  frame  was  slight ;  yon  fibrous  cloud, 
That  catches  but  the  palest  tinge  of  even,. 
And  which  the  straining  eye  can  hardly 

seize 
When  melting  into  eastern  twilight's  shadow, 
Were  scarce  so  thin,  so  slight;  but  the  fair 
star 
That  gems  the  glittering  coronet  of  mom. 
Sheds  not  a  light  so  mild,  so  powerful. 
As  that  which,  bursting  from  the  Fairy's  form. 
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Spread  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  scene, 
Yet  with  an  undulating  motion, 
Swayed  to  her  outline  gracefully. 

From  her  celestial  car 

The  Fairy  Queen  descended, 

And  thrice  she  waved  her  wand 

Qrcled  with  wreaths  of  amaranth : 
Her  thin  and  misty  form 
Moved  with  the  moving  air, 
And  the  clear  silver  tones. 
As  thus  she  spoke,  were  such 

As  are  unheard  by  all  but  gifted  ear. 

FAIRY. 

Stars  I  your  balmiest  influence  shed  I 
Elements !  your  wrath  suspend  I 
Sleep,  Ocean,  in  the  rocky  bounds 

That  circle  thy  domain  ! 
Let  not  a  breath  be  seen  to  stir 
Around  yon  grass-grown  ruin's  height, 
Let  even  the  restless  gossamer 
Sleep  on  the  moveless  air  I 
Soul  of  lanthe !  thou. 
Judged  alone  worthy  of  the  envied  boon. 
That  waits  the  good  and  the  sincere ;  that  waits 
Those  who  have  struggled,  and  with  resolute  will 
Vanquished  earth's  pride  and  meanness,  burst  the 

chains. 
The  icy  chains  of  custom,  and  have  shone 
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The  day-stars  of  their  age  ; — soul  of  lanthe ! 
Awake !  arise  I 


Sudden  arose 
lanthe's  soul ;  it  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity, 
The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 
Instinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace. 
Each  stain  of  earthliness 
Had  passed  away,  it  reassumed 
Its  native  dignity,  and  stood 
Immortal  amid  ruin. 

Upon  the  couch  the  body  lay, 
Wrapt  in  the  depth  of  slumber : 
Its  features  were  fixed  and  meaningless. 
Yet  animal  life  was  there. 
And  every  organ  yet  performed 
Its  natural  functions ;  'twas  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  soul. 
The  self-same  lineaments,  the  same 
Marks  of  identity  were  there ; 
Yet,   oh   how   different!      One  aspires  to 

heaven. 
Pants  for  its  sempiternal  heritage. 
And  ever-changing,  ever-rising  still, 

Wantons  in  endless  being : 
The  other,  for  a  time  the  unwilling  sport 
Of  circumstance  and  passion,  struggles  on ; 
Fleets  through  its  sad  duration  rapidly ; 
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Then  like  a  useless  and  worn-out  machine^ 
BotSy  perishes,  and  passes. 

FAIET. 

Spirit !  who  hast  dived  so  deep ; 
Spirit  I  who  hast  soar'd  so  high ; 
Thou  the  fearless,  thou  the  mild, 
Accept  the  boon  thy  worth  hath  earned, 
Ascend  the  car  with  me. 

SPIBIT. 

Do  I  dream  ?  Is  this  new  feeling 
But  a  visioned  ghost  of  slumber? 

If  indeed  I  am  a  soul, 
A  free,  a  disembodied  soul, 
Speak  again  to  me. 

FAIBT. 

I  am  the  Fairy  Mab  :  to  me  'tis  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep. 
The  secrets  of  the  immeasurable  past. 
In  the  unfailing  consciences  of  men. 
Those  stem,  unflattering  chroniclers,  I  find ; 
The  future,  from  the  causes  which  arise 
In  each  event,  I  gather :  not  the  sting 
Which  retributive  memory  implants 
In  the  hard  bosom  of  the  selfish  man  ; 
Nor  that  ecstatic  and  exulting  throb 
Which  virtue's  votary  feels  when  he  sums  up 
The  thoughts  and  actions  of  a  well-spent  day, 
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Are  unforeseen,  unregistered  by  me : 
And  it  is  jet  permitted  me,  to  rend 
The  veil  of  mortal  frailty,  that  the  spirit, 
Clothed  in  its  changeless  purity,  may  know 
How  soonest  to  accomplish  the  great  end 
For  which  it  hath  its  being,  and  may  taste 
That  peace,  which  in  the  end,  dll  life  will  share. 
This  is  the  meed  of  virtue ;  happy  Soul, 
Ascend  the  car  with  me  I 

The  chains  of  earth's  immurement 
Fell  from  lanthe's  spirit ; 
They  shrank  and  brake  like  bandages  of  straw 
Beneath  a  wakened  giant's  strength. 
She  knew  her  glorious  change, 
And  felt  in  apprehension  uncontrolled 

New  raptures  opening  round : 
Each  day-dream  of  her  mortal  life. 
Each  frenzied  vision  of  the  slumbers 
That  closed  each  well-spent  day, 
Seemed  now  to  meet  reality. 

The  Fairy  and  the  Soul  proceeded ; 
The  silver  clouds  disparted ; 
And  as  the  car  of  magic  they  ascended. 
Again  the  speechless  music  swelled, 
Again  the  coursers  of  the  air 
Unfurled  their  azure  pennons,  and  the  Queen, 
Shaking  the  beamy  reins, 
Bade  them  pursue  their  way. 
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The  magic  car  moved  on. 
The  night  was  fair,  and  countless  stars 
Studded  heaven's  dark  blue  vault, — 

Just  o'er  the  eastern  wave 
Peeped  the  first  faint  smile  of  mom. 
The  magic  car  moved  on. 
From  the  celestial  hoofs 
The  atmosphere  in  flaming  sparkles  flew, 
And  where  the  burning  wheels 
Eddied  above  the  mountain's  loftiest  peak, 
Was  traced  a  line  of  lightning. 
Now  it  flew  far  above  a  rock, 
The  utmost  verge  of  earth. 
The  rival  of  the  Andes,  whose  dark  brow 
Lowered  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

Far,  far  below  the  chariot's  path, 
Cabn  as  a  slumbering  babe. 
Tremendous  Ocean  lay. 

The  mirror  of  its  stillness  showed 
The  pale  and  waning  stars. 
The  chariot's  fiery  track. 
And  the  gray  light  of  morn 
Tinging  those  fleecy  clouds 
That  canopied  the  dawn. 

Seemed  it,  that  the  chariot's  way 

Lay  through  the  midst  of  an  immense  concave, 

Radiant  with  million  constellations,  tinged 

With  shades  of  infinite  colour, 

And  semicircled  with  a  belt 

Flashing  incessant  meteors. 
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The  magic  car  moved  on. 
As  they  approached  their  goal, 
The  coursers  seemed  to  gather  speed ; 
The  sea  no  longer  was  distinguished ;  earth 
Appeared  a  vast  and  shadowy  sphere ; 
The  8un*s  unclouded  orb 
Rolled  through  the  black  concave ; 
Its  rays  of  rapid  light 
Farted  around  the  chariot's  swifter  course. 
And  fell,  like  ocean's  feathery  spray 
Dashed  from  the  boiling  surge 
Before  a  vessel's  prow. 
The  magic  car  moved  on. 
Earth's  distant  orb  appeared 
The  smallest  light  that  twinkles  in  the  heaven ; 
Whilst  round  the  chariot's  way 
Innumerable  systems  rolled, 
And  countless  spheres  diffused 
An  ever-varying  glory. 
It  was  a  sight  of  wonder :  some 
Were  homed  like  the  crescent  moon ; 
Some  shed  a  mild  and  silver  beam 
Like  Hesperus  o'er  the  western  sea ; 
Some  dashed  athwart  with  trains  of  flame. 
Like  worlds  to  death  and  ruin  driven ; 
Some  shone  like  suns,  and  as  the  chariot  passed. 
Eclipsed  all  other  light. 

Spirit  of  Nature  I  here. 
In  this  interminable  wilderness 
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Of  worlds,  at  whose  immensity 
Even  soaring  fancy  staggers, 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 
Yet  not  the  lightest  leaf 
That  quivers  to  the  passing  breeze 
Is  less  instinct  with  thee : 
Yet  not  the  meanest  worm 
That  lurks  in  graves  and  fattens  on  the  dead 
Less  shares  thy  eternal  breath. 

Spirit  of  Nature  I  thou, 
Imperishable  as  this  scene  I 
Here  is  thy  fitting  temple. 


n. 

If  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 
To  the  wild  ocean's  echoing  shore, 

And  thou  hast  lingered  there, 

Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seemed  resting  on  the  burnished  wave, 

Thou  must  have  marked  the  lines 
Of  purple  gold,  that  motionless 

Hung  o'er  the  sinking  sphere : 
Thou  must  have  marked  the  billowy  clouds 
Edged  with  intolerable  radiancy. 

Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 

Crowned  with  a  diamond  wreath. 

And  yet  there  is  a  moment. 

When  the  sun's  highest  point 
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Peeps  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge, 
When  those  far  clouds  of  feathery  gold, 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam 
Like  islands  on  a  dark  blue  sea ; 
Then  has  thy  fancy  soared  above  the  earth, 
And  furled  its  wearied  wing 
Within  the  Fair/s  fane. 

Yet  not  the  golden  islands 
Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light. 

Nor  the  feathery  curtains 
Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  couch. 
Nor  the  burnished  ocean-waves 
Paving  that  gorgeous  dome, 
So  fair,  so  wonderful  a  sight 
As  Mab's  ethereal  palace  could  afford. 
Yet  likest  evening's  vault,  that  fairy  hall  I 
As  Heaven,  low  resting  on  the  wave,  it  spread 
Its  floors  of  flashing  light. 
Its  vast  and  azure  dome. 
Its  fertile  golden  islands 
Floating  on  a  silver  sea ; 
Whilst  suns  their  mingling  beamings  darted 
Through  clouds  of  circumambient  darkness, 
And  pearly  battlements  around 
Looked  o'er  the  immense  of  Heaven. 

The  magic  car  no  longer  moved. 
The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Entered  the  Hall  of  Spells : 
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Those  golden  clouds 
That  rolled  in  glittering  billows 
Beneath  the  azure  canopy, 
With  the  ethereal  footsteps  trembled  not : 

The  light  and  crimson  mists. 
Floating  to  strains  of  thrilling  melody 
Through  that  unearthly  dwelling, 
Yielded  to  every  movement  of  the  wilL 
Upon  their  passive  swell  the  Spirit  leaned^ 
And,  for  the  varied  bliss  that  pressed  around, 
Used  not  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  virtue  and  of  wisdom. 

"Spirit  I  "the  Fairy  said. 
And  pointed  to  the  gorgeous  dome, — 
"  This  is  a  wondrous  sight 
And  mocks  all  human  grandeur ; 
But,  were  it  virtue's  only  meed,  to  dwell 
In  a  celestial  palace,  all  resigned 
To  pleasurable  impulses,  immured 
Within  the  prison  of  itself,  the  will 
Of  changeless 'nature  would  be  unfulfilled. 
Learn  to  make  others  happy.     Spirit,  come  I 
This  is  thine  high  reward : — the  past  shall  rise ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  the  present ;  I  will  teach 
The  secrets  of  the  future." 

The  Fairy  and  the  Spirit 
Approached  the  overhanging  battlement. 
Below  lay  stretched  the  universe  I 
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There,  far  as  the  remotest  line 
That  bounds  imagination's  flighty 

Countless  and  unending  orfos 
In  mazy  motion  intermingled, 
Yet  still  fulfilled  immutablj 
Eternal  Nature's  law. 
Above,  below,  around, 
The  circling  systems  formed 
A  wilderness  of  harmonj ; 
Each  with  undeviating  aim, 
In  eloquent  silence,  through  the  depths  of  space 
Pursued  its  wondrous  way. 

There  was  a  little  light 
That  twinkled  in  the  misty  distance : 

None  but  a  spirifs  eye 

Might  ken  that  rolling  orb ; 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye. 

And  in  no  other  place 
But  that  celestial  dwelling,  might  behold 
Each  action  of  this  earth's  inhabitants. 

But  matter,  space,  and  time. 
In  those  aerial  mansions  cease  to  act ; 
And  all-prevailing  wisdom,  when  it  reaps 
The  harvest  of  its  excellence,  o'erbounds 
Those  obstacles,  of  which  an  earthly  soul 
Fears  to  attempt- the  conquest 

The  Fairy  pointed  to  the  earth. 
The  Spirit's  intellectual  eye 

VOL.  I.  2 
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Its  kindred  beings  recognized. 
The  thronging  thousands,  to  a  passing  view, 
Seemed  like  an  ant-hill's  citizens. 
How  wonderful !  that  even 
The  passions,  prejudices,  interestfi, 
That  sway  the  meanest  being ;  the  weak  touch 
That  moves  the  finest  nerve^ 
And  in  one  human  brain 
Causes  the  faintest  thought,  becomes  a  link 
In  the  great  chain  of  nature. 

«  Behold,"  the  Fairy  cried, 
"  Palmyra's  ruin'd  palaces ! 

Behold  where  grandeur  frowned ; 

Behold  where  pleasure  smiled ; 
What  now  remains  ? — the  memory 

Of  senselessness  and  shame. 

What  is  immortal  there  ? 

Nothing — ^it  stands  to  tell 

A  melancholy  tale,  to  give 

An  awful  warning :  soon 
Oblivion  will  steal  silently 

The  remnant  of  its  fame. 

Monarchs  and  conquerors  there 
Proud  o'er  prostrate  miUions  trod — 
The  earthquakes  of  the  human  race, — 
Like  them,  forgotten  when  the  ruin 

That  marks  their  shock  is  past 

^  Beside  the  eternal  Nile 
The  pyramids  have  risen. 
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Nile  shall  pursue  his  changeless  way  • 

Those  Pyramids  shall  fall ; 
Yea  I  not  a  stone  shall  stand  to  tell 

The  spot  whereon  they  stood ; 
Their  very  site  shall  be  forgotten, 

As  is  their  builder's  name  I 

"  Behold  yon  sterile  spot, 
Where  now  the  wandering  Arab's  tent 

Flaps  in  the  desert  blast. 
There  once  old  Salem's  haughty  fane 
Reared  high  to  heaven  its  thousand  golden  domes, 
And  in  the  blushing  face  of  day 
Exposed  its  shameful  glory. 
Oh  I  many  a  widow,  many  an  orphan  cursed 
The  building  of  that  fane  ;  and  many  a  father. 
Worn  out  with  toil  and  slavery,  implored 
The  poor  man's  Grod  to  sweep  it  from  the  earth, 
And  spare  his  children  the  detested  task 
Of  piling  stone  on  stone,  and  poisoning 
The  choicest  days  of  life. 
To  soothe  a  dotard's  vanity. 
There  an  inhuman  and  uncultured  race 
Howled  hideous  praises  to  their  Demon- Grod. 
They  rushed  to  war,  tore  from  the  mother's  womb 
The  unborn  child, — old  age  and  infancy 
Promiscuous  perished ;  their  victorious  arms 
Left  not  a  soul  to  breathe.    Oh  !  they  were  fiends : 
But  what  was  he  who  taught  them  that  the  Gk)d 
Of  nature  and  benevolence  had  given 
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A  special  sanction  to  the  trade  of  blood  ? 
His  name  and  theirs  are  fading,  and  the  tales 
Of  this  barbarian  nation,  which  imposture 
Recites  till  terror  credits,  are  pursuing 
Itself  into  forgetfulness. 

*^  Where  Athens,  Rome,  and  Sparta  stood. 
There  is  a  moral  desert  now : 
The  mean  and  miserable  huts ; 
The  yet  more  wretched  palaces, 
Contrasted  with  those  ancient  fanes. 
Now  crumbling  to  oblivion ; 
The  long  and  lonely  colonnades, 
Through  which  the  ghost  of  Freedom  stalks. 
Seem  like  a  well-known  tune 
Which  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  loved  to  hear. 
Remembered  now  in  sadness. 
But,  oh  I  how  much  more  changed, 
How  gloomier  is  the  contrast 
Of  human  nature  there  I 
Where  Socrates  expired,  a  tyrant's  slave, 
A  coward  and  a  fool,  spreads  death  around — 

Then,  shuddering,  meets  his  own. 
Where  Cicero  and  Antoninus  lived, 
A  cowled  and  hypocritical  monk 
Prays,  curses,  and  deceives. 

^  Spirit  I  ten  thousand  years 
Have  scarcely  passed  away. 
Since,  in  the  waste  where  now  the  savage  drinks 
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His  enemy's  blood,  and,  aping  Europe's  sonsi 

Wakes  the  unholy  song  of  war, 

Arose  a  stately  city, 
Metropolis  of  the  western  continent : 

There,  now,  the  mossy  column-stone^ 
Indented  by  time's  unrelaxing  grasp, 

Which  once  appeared  to  brave 

All,  save  its  country's  ruin ; 

There  the  wide  forest  scene, 
Bude  in  the  uncultivated  loveliness 

Ofgardens  long  run  wild. 
Seems,  to  the  unwilling  sojourner,  whose  steps 
Chance  in  that  desert  has  delayed. 
Thus  to  have  stood  since  earth  was  what  it  is. 

Tet  once  it  was  the  busiest  haunt, 
Whither,  as  to  a  common  centre,  flocked 
Strangers,  and  ships,  and  merchandise : 

Once  peace  and  freedom  blest 

The  cultivated  plain : 

But  wealth,  that  curse  of  man, 
Blighted  the  bud  of  its  prosperity ; 
Virtue  and  wisdom,  truth  and  Uberty, 
Fled,  to  return  not,  until  man  shall  know 
That  they  alone  can  give  the  bliss 

Worthy  a  soul  that  claims 
Its  kindred  with  eternity. 

*^  There 's  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 
But  once  was  living  man  ; 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain, 
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That  baDgedi  inks  tbmiiest  dood, 
Bot  flawed  in  boman  Teins : 
And  from  the  boming  plains 
Where  L jbian  monsters  jdl — 
From  the  most  gloomj  gjieos 

Of  Greenland's  sunless  dime^ 
To  where  the  golden  fields 
Of  fertile  England  spread 
Their  harvest  to  the  daj, 
ThoQ  canst  not  find  one  spot 
Whereon  no  dt j  stood. 

^  How  strange  is  human  pride ! 
I  ten  thee  that  those  living  things. 
To  whom  the  fragile  blade  of  grass. 
That  springeth  in  the  mom 
And  perisheth  ere  noon. 
Is  an  onboonded  world ; 
I  tell  thee  that  those  viewless  beings. 
Whose  mansion  is  the  smallest  partide 
Of  the  impassive  atmosphere, 
Think,  feel  and  Hve  like  man ; 
That  their  affections  and  antipathies, 
Like  his,  produce  the  laws 
Billing  their  moral  state ; 
And  the  minatest  throb 
That  throagh  their  frame  diffuses 
The  slightest,  faintest  motion. 
Is  fixed  and  indispensable 
As  the  majestic  laws 
That  rule  yon  rolling  orbs." 
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The  Fairy  paused.    The  Spirit, 
In  ecstasy  of  admiration,  felt 
All  knowledge  of  the  past  revived ;  the  events 

Of  old  and  wondrous  times, 
Which  dim  tradition  interruptedly 
Teaches  the  credulous  vulgar,  were  unfolded 
In  just  perspective  to  the  view ; 
Tet  dim  from  their  infinitude. 
The  Spirit  seemed  to  stand 
High  on  an  isolated  pinnacle ; 
The  flood  of  ages  combating  below, 
The  depth  of  the  unbounded  universe 
Above,  and  all  around 
Nature's  unchanging  harmony. 


ra. 

«  Fairy  I "  the  Spirit  said, 
And  on  the  Queen  of  Spells 
Fixed  her  ethereal  eyes,  — 
"  I  thank  thee.    Thou  hast  given 
A  boon  which  I  will  not  resign,  and  taught 
A  lesson  not  to  be  unlearned.    I  know 
The  past,  and  thence  I  will  essay  to  glean 
A  warning  for  the  future,  so  that  man 
May  profit  by  his  errors,  and  derive 

Experience  from  his  folly ; 
For,  when  the  power  of  imparting  joy 
Is  equal  to  the  wUl,  the  human  soul 
Requires  no  other  heaven." 
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Tom  thee,  surpassing  Spirit ! 
Much  jet  remains  unscanned. 
Thou  know'st  how  great  is  man ; 
Thou  know'st  his  imbecility : 
Yet  learn  thou  what  he  is ; 
Yet  learn  the  lofty  destiny 
Which  restless  Time  prepares 
For  every  living  soul. 

Behold  a  gorgeous  palace,  that  amid 

Yon  populous  city  rears  its  thousand  towers, 

And  seems  itself  a  city.     Gloomy,  troops 

Of  sentinels,  in  stem  and  silent  ranks. 

Encompass  it  around  :  the  dweller  there 

Cannot  be  free  and  happy ;  hear'st  thou  not 

The  curses  of  the  fatherless,  the  groans 

Of  those  who  have  no  friend  ?    He  passes  on : 

The  King,  the  wearer  of  a  gilded  chain 

That  binds  his  soul  to  abjectness,  the  fool 

Whom  courtiers  nickname  monarch,  whilst  a  slave 

Even  to  the  basest  appetites  —  that  man 

Heeds  not  the  shriek  of  penury ;  he  smiles 

At  the  deep  curses  which  the  destitute 

Mutter  in  secret,  and  a  sullen  joy 

Pervades  his  bloodless  heart  when  thousands  groan 

But  for  those  morsels  which  his  wantonness 

Wastes  in  unjoyous  revelry,  —  to  save 

All  that  they  love  from  famine :  when  he  hears 

The  tale  of  horror,  to  some  ready-made  face 
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Of  hypocritical  assent  he  turns, 

Smothering  the  glow  of  shame,  that,  spite  of  him. 

Flushes  his  bloated  cheek. 

Now  to  the  meal 
Of  silence,  grandeur,  and  excess,  he  drags 
His  palled  unwilling  appetite.    If  gold, 
Gleaming  around,  and  numerous  viands  culled 
From  every  clime,  could  force  the  loathing  sense 
To  overcome  satiety,  —  if  wealth 
The   spring   it    draws   from    poisons   not,— ^ or 

vice. 
Stubborn  unfeeling,  vice,  converteth  not 
Its  food  to  deadliest  venom ;  then  that  king 
Is  happy ;  and  the  peasant  who  fulfils 
His  unforced  task,  when  he  returns  at  even. 
And  by  the  blazing  fagot  meets  again 
Her  welcome  for  whom  all  his  toil  is  sped, 
Tastes  not  a  sweeter  meal. 

Behold  him  now 
Stretched  on  the  gorgeous  couch.    His  fevered 

brain 
Beels  dizzily  awhile  ;  but  ah !  too  soon 
The  slumber  of  intemperance  subsides, 
And  Conscience,  that  und3dng  serpent,  calls 
Her  venomous  brood  to  their  nocturnal  task. 
Listen  I  he  speaks !  oh  I  mark  that  frenzied  eje  — 
Oh  I  mark  that  deadly  visage. 
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KING. 

No  cessation ! 
Oh  I  must  this  last  forever  ?     Awful  death, 
I  wish  yet  fear  to  grasp  thee  I     Not  one  moment 
Of  dreamless  sleep  I     0  dear  and  blessed  peace, 
Why  dost  thou  shroud  thy  vestal  purity 
In  penury  and  dungeons  ?    Wherefore  lurk'st 
With  danger,  death,  and  solitude ;  yet  shun'st 
The  palace  I  have  built  thee  ?     Sacred  peace, 
0  visit  me  but  once,  and  pitying  shed 
One  drop  of  balm  upon  my  withered  soul  I 

MAB. 

Vain  man !  that  palace  is  the  virtuous  heart. 

And  peace  defileth  not  her  snowy  robes 

In  such  a  shed  as  thine.     Hark  I  yet  he  mutters ; 

His  slumbers  are  but  varied  agonies ; 

They  prey  like  scorpions  on  the  springs  of  life. 

There  needeth  not  the  hell  that  bigots  frame 

To  punish  those  who  err :  earth  in  itself 

Contains  at  once  the  evil  and  the  cure  ; 

And  all-sufficing  Nature  can  chastise 

Those  who  transgress  her  law,  —  she  only  knows 

How  justly  to  proportion  to  the  fault. 

The  punishment  it  merits. 

Is  it  strange 
That  this  poor  wretch  should  pride  him  in  his  woe  ? 
Take  pleasure  in  his  abjectness,  and  hug 
The  scorpion  that  consumes  him  ?    Is  it  strange 
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That,  placed  on  a  conspicuous  throne  of  thorns, 
Grasping  an  iron  sceptre,  and  immured 
Within  a  splendid  prison,  whose  stern  bounds 
Shut  him  from  all  that's  good  or  dear  on  earth. 
His  soul  asserts  not  its  humanity  ? 
That  man's  mild  nature  rises  not  in  war 
Against  a  king's  employ  ?     No :  'tis  not  strange, 
He,  like  the  vulgar,  thinks,  feels,  acts,  and  lives 
Just  as  his  father  did ;  the  unconquered  powers 
Of  precedent  and  custom  interpose 
Between  a  king  and  virtue.    Stranger  jet, 
To  those  who  know  not  nature,  nor  deduce 
The  future  from  the  present,  it  may  seem, 
That  not  one  slave,  who  suffers  from  the  crimes 
Of  this  unnatural  being ;  not  one  wretch, 
Whose  children  famish,  and  whose  nuptial  bed 
Is  earth's  unpitying  bosom,  rears  an  arm 
To  dash  him  from  his  throne ! 

Those  gilded  flies 
That,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court, 
Fatten  on  its  corruption !  what  are  they  ? 
—  The  drones  of  the  community ;  they  feed 
On  the  mechanic's  labour ;  the  starved  hind 
For  them  compels  the  stubborn  glebe  to  yield 
Its  unshared  harvests ;  and  yon  squalid  form, 
Leaner  than  fleshless  misery,  that  wastes 
A  sunless  life  in  the  unwholesome  mine. 
Drags  out  in  labour  a  protracted  death. 
To  glut  their  grandeur :  many  faint  with  toil, 
That  few  may  know  the  cares  and  woe  of  sloth. 
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Whence,  think'st  thou,  kings  and  parasites  arose  ? 
Whence  that  unnatural  line  of  drones,  who  heap 
Toil  and  unvanquishable  penury 
On  those  who  build  their  palaces,  and  bring 
Their  daily  bread  ? —  From  vice,  black  loathsome 

vice; 
From  rapine,  madness,  treachery,  and  wrong ; 
From  all  that  genders  misery,  and  makes 
Of  earth  this  thorny  wilderness ;  from  lust, 
Revenge,  and  murder.  — And  when  reason's  voice, 
Loud  as  the  voice  of  nature,  shall  have  waked 
The  nations ;  and  mankind  perceive  that  vice 
Is  discord,  war,  and  misery ;  that  virtue 
Is  peace,  and  happiness,  and  harmony ; 
When  man's  maturer  nature  shall  disdain 
The  playthings  of  its  childhood ;  —  kingly  glare 
Will  lose  its  power  to  dazzle ;  its  authority 
Win  silently  pass  by ;  the  gorgeous  throne 
Shall  stand  unnoticed  in  the  regal  hall, 
Fast  falling  to  decay ;  whilst  falsehood's  trade 
Shall  be  as  hateful  and  unprofitable 
As  that  of  truth  is  now. 

Where  is  the  fame 
Which  the  vain-glorious  mighty  of  the  earth 
Seek  to  eternize  ?    Oh !  the  faintest  sound 
From  Time's  light  footfall,  the  minutest  wave 
That  swells  the  flood  of  ages,  whelms  in  nothing 
The  unsubstantial  bubble.     Ay  I  to-day 
Stem  is  the  tyrant's  mandate,  red  the  gaze 
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That  flashes  desolation,  strong  the  arm 
That  scatters  multitudes.    To-morrow  comes  I 
That  mandate  is  a  thunder-peal  that  died 
In  ages  past ;  that  gaze,  a  transient  flash 
On  which  the  midnight  closed,  and  on  that  arm 
The  worm  has  made  his  meaL 

The  virtuous  man 
Who,  great  in  his  humility,  as  kings 
Are  little  in  their  grandeur ;  he  who  leads 
Invincibly  a  life  of  resolute  good, 
And  stands  amid  the  silent  dungeon-depths 
More  free  and  fearless  than  the  trembling  judge^ 
Who,  clothed  in  venal  power,  vainly  strove 
To  bind  the  impassive  spirit ;  —  when  he  falls 
His  mild  eye  beams  benevolence  no  more : 
Withered  the  hand  outstretched  but  to  relieve ; 
Sunk  reason's  simple  eloquence,  that  rolled 
But  to  appall  the  guilty.    Yes  I  the  grave 
Hath  quenched  that  eye,  and  death's  relentless  frost 
Withered  that  arm :  but  the  unfading  fame 
Which  virtue  hangs  upon  its  votary's  tomb ; 
The  deathless  memory  of  that  man,  whom  kings 
Call  to  their  minds  and  tremble;  the  remembrance 
With  which  the  happy  spirit  contemplates 
Its  weU-spent  pilgrimage  on  earth, 
Shall  never  pass  away. 

Nature  rejects  the  monarch,  not  the  man ; 
The  subject,  not  the  citizen ;  for  kings 
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And  subjects,  mutual  foes,  forever  play 
A  losing  game  into  each  other's  hands. 
Whose  stakes  are  vice  and  misery.     The  man 
Of  virtuous  soul  commands  not,  nor  obeys. 
Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence, 
Pollutes  whatever  it  touches ;  and  obedience, 
Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth. 
Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  human  frame 
A  mechanized  automaton. 

When  Nero, 
High  over  flaming  Rome,  with  savage  joy 
Lowered  like  a  fiend,  drank  with  enraptured  ear 
The  shrieks  of  agonizing  death,  beheld 
The  frightful  desolation  spread,  and  felt 
A  new-created  sense  within  his  soul 
Thrill  to  the  sight,  and  vibrate  to  the  sound ; 
Thinkest  thou  his  grandeur  had  not  overcome 
The  force  of  human  kindness  ?    And,  when  Rome, 
With  one  stern  blow,  hurled  not  the  tyrant  down, 
Crushed  not  the  arm,  red  with  her  dearest  blood. 
Had  not  submissive  abjectness  destroyed 
Nature's  suggestions? 

Look  on  yonder  earth ; 
The  golden  harvests  spring ;  the  unfailing  sun 
Sheds  light  and  life ;  the  fruits,  the  fiowers,  the 

trees. 
Arise  in  due  succession ;  all  things  speak 
Peace,  harmony,  and  love.     The  universe 
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In  Nature's  silent  eloquence,  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  works  of  love  and  joy,  — 
All  but  the  outcast,  Man.     He  fabricates 
The  sword  which  stabs  his  peace ;  he  cherisheth 
The  snakes  that  gnaw  his  heart ;  he  raiseth  up 
The  tyrant,  whose  delight  is  in  his  woe, 
Whose  sport  is  in  his  agony.     Yon  sun, 
Lights  it  the  great  alone  ?     Yon  silver  beams, 
Sleep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thatch, 
Than  on  the  dome  of  kings  ?    Is  mother  earth 
A  step-dame  to  her  numerous  sons,  who  earn 
Her  unshared  gifts  with  unremitting  toil ; 
A  mother  only  to  those  puling  babes 
Who,  nursed  in  ease  and  luxury,  make  men 
The  playthings  of  their  babyhood,  and  mar. 
In  self-important  childishness,  that  peace 
Which  men  alone  appreciate  ? 

Spirit  of  Nature,  no ! 
The  pure  diffusion  of  thy  essence  throbs 
Alike  in  every  human  heart 
Thou  aye  erectest  there 
Thy  throne  of  power  unappealable : 
Thou  art  the  judge  beneath  whose  nod 
Man's  brief  and  frail  authority 
Is  powerless  as  the  wind 
That  passeth  idly  by. 
Thine  the  tribunal  which  surpasseth 
The  show  of  human  justice. 
As  God  surpasses  man. 
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Spirit  of  Nature !  thou 
Life  of  interminable  multitudes ; 
Soul  of  those  mighty  spheres 
Whose  changeless  paths  through  Heaven's  deep 
silence  lie ; 
Soul  of  that  smallest  being, 

The  dwelling  of  whose  life 
Is  one  faint  April  sun-gleam ;  — 
Man,  like  these  passive  things, 
Thy  will  unconsciously  fiilfilleth : 
Like  theirs,  his  age  of  endless  peace, 
Which  time  is  fast  maturing, 
Will  swiftly,  surely,  come ; 
And  the  unbounded  frame  which  thou  pervadest 
Will  be  without  a  flaw 
Marring  its  perfect  symmetry. 


IV. 

How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh. 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear, 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.     Heaven's  ebon 

vault, 
Studded  with  stars  unuttei*ably  bright, 
Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur 

rolls. 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.    Yon  gentle  hills. 
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Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 

Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend 

So  stainless  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires 

Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam ;  yon  castled  steep, 

Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 

So  idly,  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 

A  metaphor  of  peace ;  —  all  form  a  scene 

Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 

Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness ; 

Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone,  — 

So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still. 

The  orb  of  day, 
In  southern  climes,  o'er  ocean's  waveless  field 
Sinks  sweetly  smiling :  not  the  faintest  breath 
Steals  o'er  the  unruffled  deep ;  the  clouds  of  eve 
Reflect  unmoved  the  lingering  beam  of  day ; 
And  vesper's  image  on  the  western  main 
Is  beautfully  still.     To-morrow  comes : 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  in  dark  and  deepening  mass. 
Roll  o'er  the  blackened  waters ;  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awiuUy ; 
Tempest  unfolds  its  pinion  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  boiling  surge ;  the  pitiless  fiend, 
With  all  his  winds  and  lightnings,  tra-cks  his  prey  ; 
The  torn  deep  yawns,  —  the  vessel  finds  a  grave 
Beneath  its  jagged  gulf. 

Ah !  whence  yon  glare 
That  fires  the  arch  of  heaven  I  that  dark  red  smoke 
VOL.  I.  3 
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^  Religion !  thou  wert  then  in  manhood's  prime. 

But  age  crept  on.     One  Grod  would  not  suffice 

For  senile  puerility :  thou  framedst 

A  tale  to  suit  thy  dotage,  and  to  glut 

Thy  misery-thirsting  soul,  that  the  mad  fiend 

Thy  wickedness  had  pictured,  might  afford 

A  plea  for  sating  the  unnatural  thirst 

For  murder,  rapine,  violence  and  crime. 

That  still  consumed  thy  being,  even  when 

Thou  heardst  the  step  of  fate ;  that  fiames  might 

light 

Thy  funeral  scene ;  and  the  shrill  horrent  shrieks 
Of  parents  dying  on  the  pile  that  burned 
To  light  thy  children  to  thy  paths,  the  roar 
Of  the  encircling  fiames,  the  exulting  cries 
Of  thine  apostles,  loud  commingling  there, 

Might  sate  thy  hungry  ear 

Even  on  the  bed  of  death  I 

'^  But  now  contempt  is  mocking  thy  gray  hairs ; 
Thou  art  descending  to  the  darksome  grave, 
Unhonoured  and  unpitied,  but  by  those 
Whose  pride  is  passing  by  like  thine,  and  sheds, 
Like  thine,  a  glare  that  fades  before  the  sun 
Of  truth,  and  shines  but  in  the  dreadful  night 
That  bng  has  lowered  above  the  ruined  world. 

"  Throughout  these  infinite  orbs  of  mingling  light, 
Of  which  yon  earth  is  one,  is  wide  diffused 
A  spirit  of  activity  and  life. 
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That  knows  no  term,  cessation,  or  decay  ; 
That  fades  not,  when  the  lamp  of  earthly  life^ 
Extinguished  in  the  dampness  of  the  grave. 
Awhile  there  slumbers,  —  more  than  when  the 

babe 
In  the  dim  newness  of  its  being  feels 
The  impulses  of  sublunary  things. 
And  all  is  wonder  to  unpractised  sense : 
But,  active,  steadfast,  and  eternal,  still 
Guides  the  fierce  whirlwind,  in  the  tempest  roars, 
Cheers  in  the  day,  breathes  in  the  balmy  groves, 
Strengthens  in  health,  and  poisons  in  disease ; 
And  in  the  storm  of  change,  that  ceaselessly 
Rolls  round  the  eternal  universe,  and  shakes 
Its  undecaying  battlement,  presides. 
Apportioning  with  irresistible  law 
The  place  each  spring  of  its  machine  shall  fiU  ; 
So  that,  when  waves  on  waves  tumultuous  heap 
Confusion  to  the  clouds,  and  fiercely  driven 
Heaven's  lightnings  scorch  the  uprooted  ocean 

fords, 
Whilst,  to  the  eye  of  shipwrecked  mariner, 
Lone  sitting  on  the  bare  and  shuddering  rock, 
All  seems  unlinked  contingency  and  chance : 
No  atom  of  this  turbulence  fulfils 
A  vague  and  unnecessitated  task. 
Or  acts  but  as  it  must  and  ought  to  act^ 
Even  the  minutest  molecule  of  light. 
That  in  an  April  sunbeam's  fleeting  glow 
Fulfils  its  destined,  though  invisible  work, 
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The  universal  Spirit  guides ;  nor  less 

When  merciless  ambition,  or  mad  zeal, 

Has  led  two  hosts  of  dupes  to  battle-field, 

That,  blind,  they  there  may  dig  each  other's 

graves 
And  call  the  sad  work  glory,  does  it  rule 
All  passions :  not  a  thought,  a  will,  an  act, 
No  working  of  the  tyrant's  moody  mind. 
Nor  one  misgiving  of  the  slaves  who  boast 
Their  servitude,  to  hide  the  shame  they  feel, 
Nor  the  events  enchaining  every  will, 
That  from  the  depths  of  unrecorded  time 
Have  drawn  all-infiuencing  virtue,  —  pass 
Unrecognized  or  unforeseen  by  thee, 
Soul  of  the  Universe !  eternal  spring 
Of  life  and  death,  of  happiness  and  woe. 
Of  all  that  checkers  the  phantasmal  scene 
That  floats  before  our  eyes  in  wavering  light. 
Which  gleams  but  on  the  darkness  of  our  prison, 

Whose  chains  and  massy  walls 

We  feel  but  cannot  see. 

"  Spirit  of  Nature,  all-sufficing  Power  I 
Necessity,  thou  mother  of  the  world  !^" 
Unlike  the  God  of  human  error,  thou 
Bequirest  no  prayers  or  praises ;  the  caprice 
Of  man's  weak  will  belongs  no  more  to  thee 
Than  do  the  changeful  passions  of  his  breast 
To  thy  unvarying  harmony :  the  slave. 
Whose  horrible  lusts  spread  misery  o'er  the  world, 
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And  the  good  man,  who  lifls,  with  virtuous  pride, 
His  being,  in  the  sight  of  happiness, 
That  springs  from  his  own  works ;  the  poison-tree, 
Beneath  whose  shade  all  life  is  withered  up, 
And  the  fair  oak,  whose  leafy  dome  affords 
A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  love 
Are  registered,  are  equal  in  thy  sight : 
No  love,  no  hate  thou  eherishest ;  revenge 
And  favoritism,  and  worst  desire  of  fame. 
Thou  knowest  not;  all  that  the  wide  world  contains 
Are  but  thy  passive  instruments,  and  thou 
Begard'st  them  all  with  an  impartial  eye, 
Whose  joy  or  pain  thy  nature  cannot  feel, 
Because  thou  hast  not  human  sense. 
Because  thou  art  not  human  mind. 

"  Yes !  when  the  sweeping  storm  of  time 
Has  sung  its  death-dirge  o'er  the  ruined  fanes 
And  broken  altars  of  the  almighty  fiend 
Whose  name  usurps  thy  honours,  and  the  blood 
Through  centuries  clotted  there,  has  floated  down 
The  tainted  flood  of  ages,  shalt  thou  live 
Unchangeable !     A  shrine  is  raised  to  thee, 

Which,  nor  the  tempest  breath  of  time. 

Nor  the  interminable  flood, 

Over  earth's  slight  pageant  rolling, 
Availeth  to  destory,  — 
The  sensitive  extension  of  the  world ; 

That  wondrous  and  eternal  fane, 
Where  pain  and  pleasure,  good  and  evil  join. 
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To  do  the  will  of  strong  necessity, 

And  life  in  multitudinous  shapes, 
Still  pressing  forward  where  no  term  can  be, 

Like  hungry  and  unresting  flame 
Curls  round  the  eternal  columns  of  its  strength.** 


vn. 

SPIRIT. 

I  WAS  an  infant  when  my  mother  went 

To  see  an  atheist  burned.     She  took  me  there : 

The  dark-robed  priests  were  met  around  the  pile ; 

The  multitude  was  gazing  silently ; 

And  as  the  culprit  passed  with  dauntless  mien, 

Tempered  disdain  in  his  unaltering  eye, 

Mixed  with  a  quiet  smile,  shone  calmly  forth. 

The  thirsty  fire  crept  round  his  manly  limbs ; 

His  resolute  eyes  were  scorched  to  blindness  soon ; 

His  death-pang  rent  my  heart !  the  insensate  mob 

Uttered  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  I  wept 

"  Weep  not,  child !"  cried  my  mother,  "for  that  man 

Has  said.  There  is  no  God." 

PAIBT. 

There  is  no  Godl^' 
Nature  confirms  the  faith  his  death-groan  sealed. 
Let  heaven  and  earth,  let  man*s  revolving  race. 
His  ceaseless  generations,  tell  their  tale. 
Let  every  part  depending  on  the  chain 
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That  links  it  to  the  whole,  point  to  the  hand 

That  grasps  its  tenn !     Let  every  seed  that  falls, 

In  silent  eloquence  unfold  its  store 

Of  argument:  infinity  within, 

Infinity  without,  belie  creation  : 

The  exterminable  spirit  it  contains 

Is  nature's  only  God ;  but  human  pride 

Is  skilful  to  invent  most  serious  names 

To  hide  its  ignorance. 

The  name  of  God 
Has  fenced  about  all  crime  with  holiness. 
Himself  the  creature  of  his  worshippers. 
Whose  names  and  attributes  and  passions  change, 
Siva,  Buddh,  Fo,  Jehovah,  Grod,  or  Lord, 
Even  with  the  human  dupes  who  build  his  shrines. 
Still  serving  o'er  the  war-polluted  world 
For  desolation's  watchword ;  whether  hosts 
Stain  his  deatli-b lushing  chariot  wheels,  as  on 
Triumphantly  they  roll,  whilst  Brahmins  raise 
A  sacred  hynm  to  mingle  with  the  groans ; 
Or  countless  partners  of  his  power  divide 
His  tyranny  to  weakness ;  or  the  smoke 
Of  burning  towns,  the  cries  of  female  helplessness, 
Unarmed  old  age,  and  youth,  and  infancy, 
Horribly  massacred,  ascend  to  heaven 
In  honour  of  his  name ;  or,  last  and  worst. 
Earth  groans  beneath  religion's  iron  age. 
And  priests  dare  babble  of  a  God  of  peace, 
Even  whilst  their  hands  are  red  with  guiltless  blood, 
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Murdering  the  while,  uprooting  every  germ 
Of  truth,  exterminating,  spoiling  all. 
Making  the  earth  a  slaughter-house  I 

O  Spirit !  through  the  sense 
By  which  thy  inner  nature  was  apprised 

Of  outward  shows,  vague  dreams  have  rolled, 
And  varied  reminiscences  have  waked 

Tablets  that  never  fade ; 
All  things  have  been  imprinted  there, 
The  stars,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  sky. 
Even  the  unshapeliest  lineaments 
Of  wild  and  fleeting  visions 

Have  left  a  record  there 

To  testify  of  earth. 

These  are  my  empire,  for  to  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep, 
And  fancjr's  thin  creations  to  endow 
With  manner,  being,  and  reality  ; 
Therefore  a  wondrous  phantom,  from  the  dreams 
Of  human  error's  dense  and  purblind  &ith, 
I  will  evoke,  to  meet  thy  questioning. 
Ahasuerus,  rise !  ^* 

A  strange  and  woe-worn  wight 
Arose  beside  the  battlement, 
And  stood  unmoving  there. 
His  inessential  figure  cast  no  shade 
Upon  the  golden  floor ; 
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His  port  and  mien  bore  mark  of  many  years, 
And  chronicles  of  untold  ancientness 
Were  legible  within  his  beamless  eye : 

Yet  his  cheek  bore  the  mark  of  youth; 
Freshness  and  vigour  knit  his  manly  frame ; 
The  wisdom  of  old  age  was  mingled  there 

With  youth's  primeval  dauntlessness ; 
And  inexpressible  woe, 
Chastened  by  fearless  resignation,  gave 
An  awful  grace  to  his  all-speaking  brow. 

SPIRIT. 

Is  there  a  Gk)d  ? 

AHASUEBUS. 

Is  there  a  God !  —  ay,  an  almighty  Gk)d, 
And  vengeful  as  almighty  I     Once  his  voice 
Was  heard  on  earth :  earth  shuddered  at  the  sound; 
The  fiery- visaged  firmament  expressed 
Abhorrence,  and  the  grave  of  nature  yawned 
To  swallow  all  the  dauntless  and  the  good 
That  dared  to  hurl  defiance  at  his  throne. 
Girt  as  it  was  with  power.    None  but  slaves 
Survived,  —  cold-blooded  slaves,  who  did  the  work 
Of  tyrannous  omnipotence ;  whose  souls 
No  honest  indignation  ever  urged 
To  elevated  daring,  to  one  deed 
Which  gross  and  sensual  self  did  not  pollute. 
These  slaves  built  temples  for  the  omnipotent  fiend, 
Gk)rgeous  and  vast ;  the  costly  altars  smc^ed 
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With  human  blood,  and  hideous  paeans  rung 
Through  all  the  long-drawn  aisles.    A  murderer 

heard 
His  voice  in  Egypt,  one  whose  gifts  and  arts 
Had  raised  him  to  his  eminence  in  power, 
Accomplice  of  omnipotence  in  crime, 
And  confidant  of  the  all-knowing  one. 
These  were  Jehovah's  words. 

"  From  an  eternity  of  idleness 
I,  God,  awoke ;  in  seven  days'  toil  made  earth 
From  nothing ;  rested,  and  created  msm. 
I  placed  him  in  a  paradise,  and  there 
Planted  the  tree  of  evil,  so  that  he 
Might  eat  and  perish,  and  my  soul  procure 
Wherewith  to  sate  its  malice,  and  to  turn. 
Even  like  a  heartless  conqueror  of  the  earth. 
All  misery  to  my  fame.     The  race  of  men 
Chosen  to  my  honour,  with  impunity 
May  sate  the  lusts  I  planted  in  their  heart. 
Here  I  command  thee  hence  to  lead  them  on, 
Until,  with  hardened  feet,  their  conquering  troops 
Wade  on  the  promised  soil  through  woman's  blood. 
And  make  my  name  be  dreaded  through  the  land. 
Yet  ever-burning  fame  and  ceaseless  woe 
Shall  be  the  doom  of  their  eternal  souls' 
With  every  soul  on  this  ungrateful  earth, 
Virtuous  or  vicious,  weak  or  strong,  —  even  all 
Shall  perish,  to  fulfil  the  blind  revenge 
(Which  you,  to  men,  call  justice)  of  their  God." 
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The  murderer's  brow 
Quivered  with  horror :  — 

"  God  omnipotent, 
Is  there  no  mercy  ?  must  our  punishment 
Be  endless  ?  will  long  ages  roll  away, 
And  see  no  term  ?    Oh !  wherefore  hast  thou  made 
In  mockery  and  wrath  this  evil  earth  ? 
Mercy  becomes  the  powerful  —  be  but  just : 

0  God  I  repent  and  save." 

"  One  way  remains : 

1  will  beget  a  son,  and  he  shall  bear 
The  sins  of  all  the  world  ;^^  he  shall  arise 
In  an  unnoticed  comer  of  the  earth. 

And  there  shall  die  upon  a  cross,  and  purge 
The  universal  crime ;  so  that  the  few 
On  whom  my  grace  descends,  those  who  are  marked 
As  vessels  to  the  honour  of  their  God, 
May  credit  this  strange  sacrifice,  and  save 
Their  souls  alive  :  millions  shall  live  and  die, 
Who  ne'er  shall  call  upon  their  Saviour's  name. 
But,  unredeemed,  go  to  the  gaping  grave. 
Thousands  shall  deem  it  an  old  woman's  tale, 
Such  as  the  nurses  frighten  babes  withal : 
These  in  a  gulf  of  anguish  and  of  flame 
Shall  curse  their  reprobation  endlessly. 
Yet  tenfold  pangs  shall  force  them  to  avow, 
Even  on  their  beds  of  torment,  where  they  howl. 
My  honour,  and  the  justice  of  their  doom. 
What  then  avail  their  virtuous  deeds,  their  thoughts 
VOL.  I.  5 
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Of  purity,  with  radiant  genius  bright, 
Or  lit  with  human  reason's  earthly  ray  ? 
Many  are  called,  but  few  will  I  elect. 
Do  thou  my  bidding,  Moses ! " 

Even  the  murderer's  cheek 
Was  blanched  with  horror,  and  his  quivering  lips 
Scarce  faintly  uttered  —  "  O  almighty  one, 
I  tremble  and  obey ! " 

0  Spirit !  centuries  have  set  their  seal 

On  this  heart  of  many  wounds,  and  loaded  brain, 

Since  the  Incarnate  came.     Humbly  he  came. 

Veiling  his  horrible  Godhead  in  the  shape 

Of  man ;  scorned  by  the  world,  his  name  unheard. 

Save  by  the  rabble  of  his  native  town. 

Even  as  a  parish  demagogue.     He  led 

The  crowd ;  he  taught  them  justice,  truth,  and  peace. 

In  semblance ;  but  he  lit  within  their  souls 

The  quenchless  flames  of  zeal,  and  blest  the  sword 

He  brought  on  earth  to  satiate  with  the  blood 

Of  truth  and  freedom  his  malignant  soul. 

At  length  his  mortal  frame  was  led  to  death. 

1  stood  beside  him :  on  the  torturing  cross 
No  pain  assailed  his  unterrestrial  sense ; 
And  yet  he  groaned.     Indignantly  I  summed 
The  massacres  and  miseries  which  his  name 
Had  sanctioned  in  my  country,  and  I  cried, 

"  Gk)  I  go  I "  in  mockery. 

A  smile  of  godlike  malice  re-illumed 
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His  fading  lineaments.  —  "I  go,"  he  cried 
But  thou  shalt  wander  o'er  the  unquiet  earth 

Eternally." The  dampness  of  the  grave 

Bathed  my  imperishable  front.     I  fell, 
And  long  lay  tranced  upon  the  charmed  soil. 
When  I  awoke  hell  burned  within  my  brain, 
Which  staggered  on  its  seat ;  for  all  around 
The  mouldering  relics  of  my  kindred  lay, 
Even  as  the  Almighty's  ire  arrested  them, 
And  in  their  various  attitudes  of  death 
My  murdered  children's  mute  and  eyeless  skulls 
Glared  ghastly  upon  me. 

But  my  soul, 
From  sight  and  sense  of  the  polluting  woe 
Of  tyranny,  had  long  learned  to  prefer 
Hell's  freedom  to  the  servitude  of  heaven. 
Therefore  I  rose,  and  dauntlessly  began 
My  lonely  and  unending  pilgrimage. 
Resolved  to  wage  unweariable  war 
With  my  almighty  tyrant,  and  to  hurl 
Defiance  at  his  impotence  to  harm 
Beyond  the  curse  I  bore.     The  very  hand 
That  barred  my  passage  to  the  peaceful  grave 
Has  crushed  the  earth  to  misery,  and  given 
Its  empire  to  the  chosen  of  his  slaves. 
These  I  have  seen,  even  from  the  earliest  dawn 
Of  weak,  unstable,  and  precarious  power ; 
Then  preaching  peace,  as  now  they  practise  war ;  — 
So,  when  they  turned  but  from  the  massacre 
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Of  unoffending  infidels,  to  quench 
Their  thirst  for  ruin  in  the  very  blood 
That  flowed  in  their  own  veins,  and  pitiless  zeal 
Froze  every  human  feeling,  as  the  wife 
Sheathed  in  her  husband's  heart  the  sacred  steel, 
Even  whilst  its  hopes  were  dreaming  of  her  love ; 
And  friends  to  friends,  brothers  to  brothers  stood 
Opposed  in  bloodiest  battle-field,  and  war, 
Scarce  satiable  by  fate's  last  death-draught,  waged, 
Drunk  from  the  wine-press  of  the  Almighty's  wrath ; 
Whilst  the  red  cross,  in  mockery  of  peace, 
Pointed  to  victory !     When  the  fray  was  done, 
No  remnant  of  the  exterminated  faith 
Survived  to  tell  its  ruin,  but  the  flesh. 
With  putrid  smoke  poisoning  the  atmosphere, 
That  rotted  on  the  half-extinguished  pile. 

Yes  I    I  have  seen  God's  worshippers  unsheathe 

The  sword  of  his  revenge,  when  grace  descended. 

Confirming  all  unnatural  impulses, 

To  sanctify  their  desolating  deeds ; 

And  frantic  priests  waved  the  ill-omened  cross 

O'er  the  unhappy  earth :  then  shone  the  sun 

On  showers  of  gore  from  the  upflashing  steel 

Of  safe  assassination,  and  all  crime 

Made  stingless  by  the  spirits*  of  the  Lord ; 

And  blood-red  rainbows  canopied  the  land. 

Spirit  I  no  year  of  my  eventful  being 
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Has  passed  unstained  by  crime  and  misery, 
Which  flows  from  God's  own  faith.     I've  marked 

his  slaves, 
With  tongues  whose  lies  are  venomous,  beguile 
The  insensate  mob,  and,  whilst  one  hand  was  red 
With  murder,  feign  to  stretch  the  other  out 
For  brotherhood  and  peace ;  and,  that  they  now 
Babble  of  love  and  mercy,  whilst  their  deeds 
Are  marked  with  all  the  narrowness  and  crime 
That  freedom's  young  arm  dares  not  yet  chastise, 
Reason  may  claim  our  gratitude,  who  now. 
Establishing  the  imperishable  throne 
Of  truth,  and  stubborn  virtue,  maketh  vain 
The  unprevailing  malice  of  my  foe. 
Whose  bootless  rage  heaps  torments  for  the  brave, 
Adds  impotent  eternities  to  pain. 
Whilst  keenest  disappointment  racks  his  breast 
To  see  the  smiles  of  peace  around  them  play, 
To  frustrate  or  to  sanctify  their  doom. 

Thus  have  I  stood, — through  a  wild  waste  of  years 

Struggling  with  whirlwinds  of  mad  agony. 

Yet  peaceful,  and  serene,  and  self-enshrined. 

Mocking  my  powerless  tyrant's  horrible  curse 

With  stubborn  and  unalterable  will. 

Even  as  a  giant  oak,  which  heaven's  fierce  flame 

Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness,  to  stand 

A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there  ; 

Yet  peacefully  and  movelessly  it  braves 

The  midnight  conflict  of  the  wintry  storm, 
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As  in  the  sun-light's  cahn  it  spreads 

Its  worn  and  withered  arms  on  high 

To  meet  the  quiet  of  a  summer's  noon. 

The  Fairy  waved  her  wand : 
Ahasuerus  fled 
Fast  as  the  shapes  of  mingled  shade  and  mist, 
That  lurk  in  the  glens  of  a  twilight  gi*ove, 
Flee  from  the  morning  beam  ; 
The  matter  of  which  dreams  are  made 
Not  more  endowed  with  actual  life 
Than  this  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wandering  human  thought 


VIII. 

The  present  and  the  past  thou  hast  beheld  : 
It  was  a  desolate  sight.     Now,  Spirit,  learn, 

The  secrets  of  the  future.  —  Time  ! 
Unfold  the  brooding  pinion  of  thy  gloom. 
Bender  thou  up  thy  half-devoured  babes. 
And  from  the  cradles  of  eternity. 
Where  millions  lie  lulled  to  their  portioned  sleep 
By  the  deep  murmuring  stream  of  passing  things, 
Tear  thou  that  gloomy  shroud.  —  Spirit,  behold 
Thy  glorious  destiny  I 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came. 
Through  the  wide  rent  in  Time's  eternal  veil, 
Hope  was  seen  beaming  through  the  mists  of  fear. 
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Earth  was  no  longer  hell ; 

Love,  freedom,  health,  had  given 
Their  ripeness  to  the  manhood  of  its  prime, 

And  all  its  pulses  beat 
Sjrmphonious  to  the  planetary  spheres. 

Then  dulcet  music  swelled 
Concordant  with  the  life-strings  of  the  soul ; 
It  throbbed  in  sweet  and  languid  beatings  there, 
Catching  new  life  from  transitory  death. 
Like  the  vague  sighings  of  a  wind  at  even. 
That  wakes  the  wavelets  of  the  slumbering  sea, 
And  dies  on  the  creation  of  its  breath, 
And  sinks  and  rises,  falls  and  swells  by  fits ; 
Was  the  pure  stream  of  feeling 
That  sprang  from  these  sweet  notes, 
And  o'er  the  Spirit's  human  sympathies 
With  mild  and  gentle  motion  calmly  flowed. 

Joy  to  the  Spirit  came,  — 
Such  joy  as  when  a  lover  sees 
The  chosen  of  his  soul  in  happiness. 

And  witnesses  her  peace 
Whose  woe  to  him  were  bitterer  than  death ; 

Sees  her  unfaded  cheek 
Glow  mantling  in  first  luxury  of  health. 

Thrills  with  her  lovely  eyes. 
Which  like  two  stars  amid  the  heaving  main 

Sparkle  through  liquid  bliss. 

Then  in  her  triumph  spoke  the  Fairy  Queen : 
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'<  I  will  not  call  the  ghost  of  ages  gone 
To  unfold  the  frightful  secrets  of  its  lore ; 

The  present  now  is  past, 
And  those  events  that  desolate  the  earth 
Have  faded  from  the  memory  of  Time, 
Who  dares  not  give  reality  to  that 
Whose  being  I  annul.     To  me  is  given 
The  wonders  of  the  human  world  to  keep, 
Space,  matter,  time,  and  mind.     Futurity 
Exposes  now  its  treasure ;  let  the  sight 
Renew  and  strengthen  all  thy  failing  hope. 
O  human  Spirit !  spur  thee  to  the  goal 
Where  virtue  fixes  universal  peace. 
And,  'midst  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  human  things. 
Show  somewhat  stable,  somewhat  certain  still, 
A  light-house  o'er  the  wild  of  dreary  waves. 

"  The  habitable  earth  is  full  of  bliss. 
Those  wastes  of  frozen  billows  that  were  hurled 
By  everlasting  snow-storms  round  the  poles, 
Where  matter  dared  not  vegetate  nor  live. 
But  ceaseless  frost  round  the  vast  solitude 
Bound  its  broad  zone  of  stillness,  are  unloosed ; 
And  fragrant  zephyrs  there  from  spicy  isles 
Ruffle  the  placid  ocean-deep,  that  rolls 
Its  broad,  bright  surges  to  the  sloping  sand. 
Whose  roar  is  wakened  into  echoings  sweet 
To  murmur  through  the  heaven-breathing  groves. 
And  melodize  with  man's  blest  nature  there. 
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'^  Those  deserts  of  immeasurable  sand, 
Whose  age-collected  fervors  scarce  allowed 
A  bird  to  live,  a  blade  of  grass  to  spring. 
Where  the  shrill  chirp  of  the  green  lizard's  love 
Broke  on  the  sultry  silentness  alone, 
Now  teem  with  countless  cills  and  shady  wood% 
C)omfields  and  pastures  and  white  cottages ; 
And  where  the  startled  wilderness  beheld 
A  savage  conqueror  stained  in  kindred  blood, 
A  tigress  sating  with  the  flesh  of  lambs 
The  unnatural  famine  of  her  toothless  cubs. 
While  shouts  and  bowlings  through  the  desert  rang; 
Sloping  and  smooth  the  daisy-spangled  lawn, 
Oflering  sweet  incense  to  the  sunrise,  smiles 
To  see  a  babe  before  his  mother's  door, 

Sharing  his  morning's  meal 
With  the  green  and  golden  basilisk 

That  comes  to  lick  his  feet. 

^  Those  trackless  deeps,  where  many  a  weary  sail 
Has  seen  above  the  illimitable  plain. 
Morning  on  night,  and  night  on  morning  rise, 
Whilst  still  no  land  to  greet  the  wanderer  spread 
Its  shadowy  mountains  on  the  sun-bright  sea. 
Where  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tempest-waves 
So  long  have  mingled  with  the  gusty  wind 
In  melancholy  loneliness,  and  swept 
The  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes. 
But  vocal  to  the  sea-bird's  harrowing  shriek, 
The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing  storm ; 
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Now  to  the  sweet  and  many  mingling  sounds 
Of  kindliest  human  impulses  respond. 
Those  lonely  realms  bright  garden-isles  begem, 
With  lightsome  clouds  and  shining  seas  between, 
And  fertile  valleys,  resonant  with  bliss, 
Whilst  green  woods  over-canopy  the  wave, 
Which  like  a  toil-worn  labourer  leaps  to  shore, 
To  meet  the  kisses  of  the  flow'rets  there. 

'^  All  things  are  re-created,  and  the  flame 
Of  consentaneous  love  inspires  all  life. 
The  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth  gives  suck 
To  myriads,  who  still  grow  beneath  her  care, 
Rewarding  her  with  their  pure  perfectness : 
The  balmy  breathings  of  the  wind  inhale 
Her  virtues,  and  diffuse  them  aU  abroad : 
Health  floats  amid  the  gentle  atmosphere. 
Glows  in  the  fruits,  and  mantles  on  the  stream  t 
No  storms  deform  the  beaming  brow  of  heaven. 
Nor  scatter  in  the  freshness  of  its  pride 
The  foliage  of  the  ever-verdant  trees ; 
But  fruits  are  ever  ripe,  flowers  ever  fair. 
And  autumn  proudly  bears  her  matron  grace. 
Kindling  a  flush  on  the  fair  cheek  of  spring, 
Whose  virgin  bloom  beneath  the  ruddy  fruit 
Reflects  its  tint,  and  blushes  into  love. 

"  The  lion  now  forgets  to  thirst  for  blood : 
There  might  you  see  him  sporting  in  the  sun 
Beside  the  dreadless  kid ;  his  daws  are  sheathed, 
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His  teeth  are  harmless,  custom's  force  has  made 

His  nature  as  the  nature  of  a  lamb. 

Like  passion's  fruit,  the  nightshade's  tempting  bane 

Poisons  no  more  the  pleasure  it  bestows : 

All  bitterness  is  past ;  the  cup  of  joy 

Unmingled  mantles  to  the  goblet's  brim, 

And  courts  the  thirsty  lips  it  fled  before. 

'^  But  chief,  ambiguous  man,  he  that  can  know 
More  misery,  and  dream  more  joy  than  all ; 
Whose  keen  sensations  thrill  within  his  breast 
To  mingle  with  a  loftier  instinct  there. 
Lending  their  power  to  pleasure  and  to  pain, 
Yet  raising,  sharpening,  and  refining  each ; 
Who  stands  amid  the  ever-varying  world, 
The  burthen  or  the  glory  of  the  earth ;  — 
He  chief  perceives  the  change ;  his  being  notes 
The  gradual  renovation,  and  defines 
Each  movement  of  its  progress  on  his  mind. 

"  Man,  where  the  gloom  of  the  long  polar  night 
Lowers  o'er  the  snow-clad  rocks  and  frozen  soil, 
Where  scarce  the  hardiest  herb  that  braves  the  fi-ost 
Bafiks  in  the  moonlight's  ineffectual  glow. 
Shrank  with  the  plants,  and  darkened  with  the  night ; 
His  chilled  and  narrow  energies,  his  heart, 
Insensible  to  courage,  truth,  or  love. 
His  stunted  stature  and  imbecile  frame, 
Marked  him  for  some  abortion  of  the  earth, 
Fit  compeer  of  the  bears  that  roamed  around, 
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Whose  habits  and  enjoyments  were  his  own : 
His  life  a  feverish  dream  of  stagnant  woe, 
Whose  meagre  wants,  but  scantily  fulfilled, 
Apprised  him  ever  of  the  joyless  length 
Which  his  short  being's  wretchedness  had  reached ; 
His  death  a  pang  which  famine,  cold  and  toil 
Long  on  the  mind,  whilst  yet  the  vital  spark 
Clung  to  the  body  stubbornly,  had  brought : 
All  was  inflicted  here  that  earth's  revenge 
Could  wreak  on  the  infringers  of  her  law ; 
One  curse  alone  was  spared  —  the  name  of  God. 

**  Not,  where  the  tropics  bound  the  realms  of  day 

With  a  broad  belt  of  mingling  cloud  and  flame, 

Where  blue  mists  through  the  unmoving  atmosphere 

Scattered  the  seeds  of  pestilence  and  fed 

Unnatural  vegetation,  where  the  land 

Teemed  with  all  earthquake,  tempest,  and  disease, 

Was  man  a  nobler  being ;  slavery 

Had  crushed  him  to  his  country's  blood-stained  dust ; 

Or  he  was  bartered  for  the  fame  of  power. 

Which,  all  internal  impulses  destroying, 

Makes  human  will  an  article  of  trade  ; 

Or  he  waB  changed  with  Christians  for  their  gold, 

And  dragged  to  distant  isles,  where  to  the  sound 

Of  the  flesh-mangling  scourge,  he  does  the  work 

Of  all-polluting  luxury  and  wealth. 

Which  doubly  visits  on  the  tyrants'  heads 

The  long-protracted  fulness  of  their  woe ; 

Or  he  was  led  to  legal  butchery, 
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To  turn  to  worms  beneath  that  burning  sun 
Where  kings  first  leagued  against  the  rights  of  men, 
And  priests  first  traded  with  the  name  of  God. 

^  Even  where  the  milder  zone  afforded  man 

A  seeming  shelter,  yet  contagion  there. 

Blighting  his  being  with  unnumbered  ills. 

Spread  like  a  quenchless  fire ;  nor  truth  till  late 

Availed  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  create 

That  peace  which  first  in  bloodless  victory  waved 

Her  snowy  standard  o'er  this  favoured  clime  ; 

There  man  was  long  the  train-bearer  of  slaves, 

The  mimic  of  surrounding  misery. 

The  jackal  of  ambition's  lion-rage, 

The  bloodhound  of  religion's  hungry  zeal. 

"  Here  now  the  human  being  stands  adorning 
This  loveliest  earth  with  taintless  body  and  mind ; 
Blest  from  his  birth  with  all  bland  impulses, 
Which  gently  in  his  noble  bosom  wake 
All  kindly  passions  and  all  pure  desires. 
Him  (still  from  hope  to  hope  the  bliss  pursuing 
Which  from  the  exhaustless  store  of  human  weal 
Draws*  on  the  virtuous  mind)  the  thoughts  that  rise 
In  time-destroying  infiniteness,  gifl 
With  self-enshrined  eternity,^'  that  mocks 
The  unprevailing  hoariness  of  age, 
And  man,  once  fleeting  o'er  the  transient  scene 
Swifl  as  an  unremembered  vision,  stands 

*  This  word  is  printed  dawnSf  in  note  16. 
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Immortal  upon  earth  :  no  longer  now 

He  slays  the  lamb  that  looks  him  in  the  face,^^ 

And  horribly  devours  his  mangled  flesh, 

Which,  still  avenging  nature's  broken  law, 

Kindled  all  putrid  humours  in  his  frame  ; 

All  evil  passions  and  all  vain  belief, 

Hatred,  despair,  and  loathing  in  his  mind ;  — 

The  germs  of  misery,  death,  disease,  and  crime. 

No  longer  now  the  winged  habitants 

That  in  the  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing  away. 

Flee  fix)m  the  form  of  man ;  but  gather  round, 

And  prune  their  sunny  feathers  on  the  hands 

Which  little  children  stretch  in  friendly  sport 

Towards  these  dreadless  partners  of  their  play. 

All  things  are  void  of  terror :  man  has  lost 

His  terrible  prerogative,  and  stands 

An  equal  amidst  equals :  happiness 

And  science  dawn,  though  late,  upon  the  earth ; 

Peace  cheers  the  mind,  health  renovates  the  frame; 

Disease  and  pleasure  cease  to  mingle  here, 

Reason  and  passion  cease  to  combat  there ; 

Whilst  each  unfettered  o'er  the  earth  extends 

Its  ^U-subduing  energies,  and  wields 

The  sceptre  of  a  vast  dominion  there ; 

Whilst  every  shape  and  mode  of  matter  lends 

Its  force  to  the  omnipotence  of  mind, 

Which  from  its  dark  mine  drags  the  gem  of  truth 

To  decorate  its  paradise  of  peace. 
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IX. 


"  0  HAPPY  Earth,  reality  of  Heaven  ! 
To  which  those  restless  souls  that  ceaselessly 
Throng  through  the  human  universe,  aspire ; 
Thou  consummation  of  all  mortal  hope ! 
Thou  glorious  prize  of  blindly-working  will  I 
Whose  rays,  di£[used  throughout  all  space  and  time,  , 
Verge  to  one  point  and  blend  forever  there ; 
Of  purest  spirits  thou  pure  dwelling-place ! 
Where  care  and  sorrow,  impotence  and  crime, 
Langour,  disease,  and  ignorance,  dare  not  come : 
O  happy  Earth,  reality  of  Heaven ! 

^^  Genius  has  seen  thee  in  her  passionate  dreams ; 
And  dim  forebodings  of  thy  loveliness, 
Haunting  the  human  heart,  have  there  entwined 
Those  rooted  hopes  of  some  sweet  place  of  bliss. 
Where  friends  and  lovers  meet  to  part  no  more. 
Thou  art  the  end  of  all  desire  and  will. 
The  product  of  all  action ;  and  the  souls 
That  by  the  paths  of  an  aspiring  change 
Have  reached  thy  haven  of  perpetual  peace, 
There  rest  from  the  eternity  of  toil 
That  framed  the  fabric  of  thy  perfectness. 

"  Even  Time,  the  conqueror,  fled  thee  in  his  fear ; 
That  hoary  giant,  who,  in  lonely  pride, 
So  long  had  ruled  the  world  that  nations  fell 
Beneath  his  silent  footstep.     Pyramids, 
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That  for  millenniums  had  withstood  the  tide 
Of  human  things,  his  storm-breath  drove  in  sand 
Across  that  desert  where  their  stones  survived 
The  name  of  him  whose  pride  had  heaped  them 

there. 
Ton  monarch,  in  his  solitary  pomp, 
Was  but  the  mushroom  of  a  summer  day, 
That  his  light-winged  footstep  pressed  to  dust : 
Time  was  the  king  of  earth  :  all  things  gave  way 
Before  him,  but  the  fixed  and  virtuous  will. 
The  sacred  sympathies  of  soul  and  sense, 
That  mocked  his  fury  and  prepared  his  fall 

"  Yet  slow  and  gradual  dawned  the  mom  of  love ; 
Long  lay  the  clouds  of  darkness  o'er  the  scene. 
Till  from  its  native  heaven  they  rolled  away : 
First,  crime  triumphant  o'er  all  hope  careered 
Unblushing,  undisguising,  bold  and  strong  ; 
Whilst  falsehood,  tricked  in  virtue's  attributesy 
Long  sanctified  all  deeds  of  vice  and  woe. 
Till,  done  by  her  own  venomous  sting  to  death, 
She  left  the  moral  world  without  a  law. 
No  longer  fettering  passion's  fearless  wing. 
Then  steadily  the  happy  ferment  worked ; 
Reason  was  free  ;  and  wild  though  passion  went 
Through  tangled  glens  and  wood-embosomed  meads, 
Grathering  a  garland  of  the  strangest  fiowers, 
Yet,  like  the  bee  returning  to  her  queen, 
She  bound  the  sweetest  on  her  sister's  brow, 
Who,  meek  and  sober,  kissed  the  sportive  child, 
No  longer  trembling  at  the  broken  rod. 
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"  Mild  was  the  slow  necessity  of  death : 

The  tranquil  Spirit  failed  beneath  its  grasp. 

Without  a  groan,  almost  without  a  fear, 

Calm  as  a  voyager  to  some  distant  land, 

And  full  of  wonder,  full  of  hope  as  he. 

The  deadly  germs  of  languor  and  disease 

Died  in  the  human  frame,  and  purity 

Blest  with  all  gifts  her  earthly  worshippers. 

How  vigorous  then  the  athletic  form  of  age ! 

How  dear  its  open  and  nnwrinkled  brow ! 

Where  neither  avarice,  cunning,  pride,  nor  care. 

Had  stamped  the  seal  of  grey  deformity 

On  all  the  mingling  lineaments  of  time. 

How  lovely  the  intrepid  front  of  youth  ! 

Which  meek-eyed  courage  decked  with  freshest 

grace; 
Courage  of  soul,  that  dreaded  not  a  name. 
And  elevated  will,  that  journeyed  on 
Through  life's  phantasmal  scene  in  fearlessness. 
With  virtue,  love,  and  pleasure,  hand  in  hand. 
Then,  that  sweet  bondage  which  is  freedom's  self. 
And  rivets  with  sensation's  softest  tie 
The  kindred  sympathies  of  human  souls. 
Needed  no  fetters  of  tyrannic  law. 
Those  delicate  and  timid  impulses 
In  nature's  primal  modesty  arose. 
And  with  undoubting  confidence  disclosed 
The  growing  longings  of  its  dawning  love, 
Unchecked  by  dull  and  selfish  chastity. 
That  virtue  of  the  cheaply  virtuous, 
VOL.  I.  6 
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Who  pride  themselves  in  senselessness  and  frost. 
No  longer  prostitution's  venomed  bane 
Poisoned  the  springs  of  happiness  and  life ; 
Woman  and  man,  in  confidence  and  love, 
Equal  and  free  and  pure,  together  trod 
The  mountain-paths  of  virtue,  which  no  more 
Were  stained  with  blood  from  many  a  pilgrim's 
feet. 

"  Then,  where,  through  distant  ages,  long  in  pride 
The  palace  of  the  monarch-slave  had  mocked 
Famine's  faint  groan,  and  penury's  silent  tear, 
A  heap  of  crumbling  ruins  stood,  and  threw 
Year  after  year  their  stones  upon  the  field, 
Wakening  a  lonely  echo  ;  and  the  leaves 
Of  the  old  thorn,  that  on  the  topmost  tower 
Usurped  the  royal  ensign's  grandeur,  shook 
In  the  stem  storm  that  swayed  the  topmost  tower, 
And  whispered  strange  tales  in  the  whirlwind's  ear. 
Low  through  the  lone  cathedral's  roofiess  aisles 
The  melancholy  winds  a  death-dirge  sung. 
It  were  a  sight  of  awfulness  to  see 
The  works  of  faith  and  slavery,  so  vast, 
So  sumptuous,  yet  so  perishing  withal  I 
Even  as  the  corpse  that  rests  beneath  its  wall. 
A  thousand  mourners  deck  the  pomp  of  death 
To-day,  the  breathing  marble  glows  above 
To  decorate  its  memory,  and  tongues 
Are  busy  of  its  life ;  to-morrow,  worms 
In  silence  and  in  darkness  seize  their  prey. 
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••  Within  the  massy  prison's  mouldering  courts, 
Fearless  and  free  the  ruddy  children  played, 
Weaving  gay  chaplets  for  their  innocent  brows 
With  the  green  ivy  and  the  red  wall-flower, 
That  mock  the  dungeon's  unavailing  gloom ; 
The  ponderous  chains,  and  gratings  of  strong  iron. 
There  rusted  amid  heaps  of  broken  stone, 
That  mingled  slowly  with  their  native  earth ; 
There  the  broad  beam  of  day,  which  feebly  once 
Lighted  the  cheek  of  lean  captivity 
With  a  pale  and  sickly  glare,  then  freely  shone 
On  the  pure  smiles  of  infant  playfulness ; 
No  more  the  shuddering  voice  of  hoarse  despair 
Pealed  through  the  echoing  vaults,  but  soothing 

notes 
Of  ivy-fingered  winds  and  gladsome  birds 
And  merriment  were  resonant  around. 
These  ruins  soon  left  not  a  wreck  behind ; 
Their  elements,  wide-scattered  o'er  the  globe. 
To  happier  shapes  were  moulded,  and  became 
Ministrant  to  all  blissful  impulses. 
Thus  human  things  were  perfected,  and  earth. 
Even  as  a  child  beneath  its  mother's  love. 
Was  strengthened  in  all  excellence,  and  grew 
Fairer  and  nobler  with  each  passing  year. 

"  Now  Time  his  dusky  pennons  o'er  the  scene 
Closes  in  steadfast  darkness,  and  the  past 
Fades  &om  our  charmed  sight.    My  task  is  done : 
Thy  lore  is  learned.     Earth's  wonders  are  thine 
own, 
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With  all  the  fear  and  all  the  hope  they  bring. 
Mj  spells  are  past ;  the  present  now  recurs. 
Ah  me !  a  pathless  wilderness  remains 
Tet  unsubdued  by  man's  reclaiming  hand. 

**  Yet,  human  Spirit !  bravely  hold  thy  course  5 
Let  virtue  teach  thee  firmly  to  pursue 
The  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring  diange : 
For  birth  and  life  and  death,  and  that  strange  state 
Before  the  naked  soul  has  found  its  home, 
AU  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 
The  restless  wheels  of  being  on  their  way. 
Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  infinite  life, 
Bicker  and  bum  to  gain  their  destined  goal. 
For  birth  but  wakes  the  spirit  to  the  sense 
Of  outward  shows,  whose  unexperienced  shape 
New  modes  of  passion  to  its  frame  may  lend ; 
Life  is  its  state  of  action,  and  the  store 
Of  all  events  is  aggregated  there 
That  variegate  the  eternal  universe ; 
Death  is  a  gate  of  dreariness  and  gloom,. 
That  leads  to  azure  isles  and  beaming  skies, 
And  happy  regions  of  eternal  hope. 
Therefore,  O  Spirit !  fearlessly  bear  on : 
Though  storms  may  break  the  primrose  on  its  stalk, 
Though  frosts  may  blight  the  freshness  of  its  bloom. 
Yet  spring's  awakening  breath  will  woo  the  earth 
To  feed  with  kindliest  dews  its  favourite  flower 
That  blooms  in  mossy  banks  and  darksome  glens, 
Lighting  the  greenwood  with  its  sonny  smile. 
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"  Fear  not  then,  Spirit,  death's  disrobing  hand, 
So  welcome  when  the  tyrant  is  awake, 
So  welcome  when  the  bigot's  hell-torch  boms ; 
Tis  but  the  voyage  of  a  darksome  hour. 
The  transient  gulf-dream  of  a  startling  sleep. 
Death  is  no  foe  to  virtue :  earth  has  seen 
Love's  brightest  roses  on  the  scaffold  bloom, 
Mingling  with  freedom's  fadeless  laurels  there, 
And  presaging  the  truth  of  visioned  bliss. 
Are  there  not  hopes  within  thee,  which  this  scene 
Of  linked  and  gradual  being  has  confirmed  ? 
Whose  stingings  bade  thy  heart  look  further  still, 
When,  to  the  moonlight  walk  by  Henry  led. 
Sweetly  and  sadly  thou  didst  talk  of  death  ? 
And  wilt  thou  rudely  tear  them  from  my  breast^ 
Listening  supinely  to  a  bigot's  creed. 
Or  tamely  crouching  to  the  tyrant's  rod, 
Whose  iron  thongs  are  red  with  human  gore  ? 
Never :  but  bravely  bearing  on,  thy  will 
Is  destined  an  eternal  war  to  wage 
With  tyranny  and  falsehood,  and  uproot 
The  germs  of  misery  from  the  human  heart. 
Thine  is  the  hand  whose  piety  would  soothe 
The  thorny  pillow  of  unhappy  crime. 
Whose  impotence  an  easy  pardon  gains. 
Watching  its  wanderings  as  a  friend's  disease ; 
Thine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would  defy 
Its  fiercest  rage,  and  brave  its  sternest  will. 
When  fenced  by  power  and  master  of  the  world. 
Thou  art  sincere  and  good ;  of  resolute  mind| 
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Free  fix)m  heart-withering  custom's  cold  control, 

Of  passion  lofly,  pure  and  unsubdued. 

Earth's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  vanquish 

thee. 
And  therefore  art  thou  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thou  hast  now  received :  virtue  shall  keep 
Thy  footsteps  in  the  path  that  thou  hast  trod, 
And  many  days  of  beaming  hope  shall  bless 
Thy  spotless  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 
Go,  happy  one !  and  give  that  bosom  joy, 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  thy  smile." 

The  Fairy  waves  her  wand  of  charm. 
Speechless  with  bliss  the  Spirit  mounts  the  car, 

That  rolled  beside  the  battlement. 
Bending  her  beamy  eyes  in  thankfulness. 

Again  the  enchanted  steeds  were  yoked ; 

Again  the  burning  wheels  inflame 
The  steep  descent  of  heaven's  untrodden  way. 

Fast  and  far  the  chariot  flew ; 

The  vast  and  fiery  globes  that  rolled 

Around  the  Fairy's  palace-gate 
Lessened  by  slow  degrees,  and  soon  appeared 
Such  tiny  twinklers  as  the  planet  orbs 
That  there  attendant  on  the  solar  power 
With  borrowed  light  pursued  their  narrower  way. 

Earth  floated  then  below : 
The  chariot  paused  a  moment  there ; 
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The  Spirit  then  descended  : 
The  restless  coursers  pawed  the  ungenial  soil, 
Snuffed  the  gross  air,  and  then,  their  errand  done, 
Unfurled  their  pinions  to  the  winds  of  heaven 

The  body  and  the  soul  united  then. 
A  gentle  start  convulsed  lanthe's  frame ; 
Her  veiny  eyelids  quietly  unclosed ; 
Moveless  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs  remained. 
She  looked  around  in  wonder,  and  beheld 
Henry,  who  kneeled  in  silence  by  her  couch. 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speechless  love ; 
And  the  bright  beaming  stars 
That  through  the  casement  shone. 
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Note  1,  p.  18. 

The  tun's  unclouded  orb 

Rolled  through  the  black  concave. 

Beyond  our  atmospherei  the  sun  would  appear  a  rayless 
orb  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  black  ooncaye.  The  equal  dif- 
ftision  of  its  light  on  earth  is  owing  to  the  refraction  of  the 
rays  by  the  atmosphere,  and  their  reflection  fh>m  other  bod- 
ies. Light  consists  either  of  vibrations  propagated  through  a 
subtile  medium,  or  of  numerous  minute  particles  repelled  in 
all  directions  from  the  luminous  body.  Its  Telocity  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  any  substance  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed :  observations  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  have 
demonstrated  that  light  takes  up  no  more  than  8'  7"  in 
passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  95,000,000 
miles.  —  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  immense  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars,  when  it  is  computed  that  many  years  would 
elapse  before  light  could  reach  this  earth  fh>m  the  nearest 
of  them;  yet  in  one  year  light  travels  5,422,400,000,000 
miles,  which  is  a  distance  6,707,600  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 

Note  2,  p.  18. 

Whilst  round  the  charioVs  way 
Innumerable  systems  rotted. 

The  plurality  of  worlds,  —  the  indefinite  immensity  of  the 
universe,  —  is  a  most  awful  subject  of  contemplation.  He 
who  rightly  feels  its  mystery  and  grandeur  is  in  no  danger 
of  seduction  from  the  falsehoods  of  religious  systems,  or  of 
deifying  the  principle  of  the  universe.    It  is  impossible  to 
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bolieve  that  the  Spirit  that  pervades  this  infinite  machine 
begat  a  son  npon  the  body  of  a  Jewish  woman,  or  is  angered 
at  the  consequences  of  that  necessity  which  is  a  synonym^ 
of  itself.  All  that  miserable  tale  of  the  Devil,  and  Eve,  and 
an  Intercessor,  with  the  childish  mummeries  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  knowledge  of  the  stars.  The 
works  of  his  fingers  have  borne  witness  against  him. 

The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  inconceivably  distant  fh>m 
the  earth,  and  they  are  probably  proportionably  distant  from 
each  other.  By  a  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  light,  Sirius 
is  supposed  to  be  at  least  54,224,000,000,000  miles  from  the 
earth.*  That  which  appears  only  like  a  thin  and  silvery 
cloud,  streaking  the  heaven,  is  in  effect  composed  of  innu- 
merable clusters  of  suns,  each  shining  with  its  omtu  light,  and 
illuminating  numbers  of  planets  that  revolve  around  them. 
Millions  and  millions  of  suns  are  ranged  around  us,  all  attended 
by  innumerable  worlds,  yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmonious, 
all  keeping  the  paths  of  immutable  necessity. 

Note  8,  p.  89. 

These  are  the  hired  bravoes  who  defend 
The  tffratWa  throne. 

To  employ  murder  as  a  means  of  justice,  is  an  idea  which 
a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  will  not  dwell  upon  with  pleas- 
ure. To  march  forth  in  rank  and  file,  and  all  the  pomp  of 
streamers  and  trumpets,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at  our 
fellow-men  as  a  mark  ;  to  inflict  upon  them  all  the  variety 
of  wound  and  anguish;  to  leave  them  weltering  in  their 
blood;  to  wander  over  the  field  of  desolation,  and  count  the 
number  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  —  are  employments 
which  in  thesis  we  may  maintain  to  be  necessary,  but  which 
no  good  man  will  contemplate  with  gratulation  and  delight 
A  battle  we  suppose  is  won  :  —  thus  truth  is  established,  tiius 
the  cause  of  justice  is  confirmed  !  It  surely  requires  no  com- 
mon sagacity  to  discern  the  connection  between  this  immense 
heap  of  calamities  and  the  assertion  of  truth  or  the  mainten- 
ance of  justice. 

*  Bee  Nicholson's  Bncyolop»dia,  art.  Light 
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Note  1,  p.  IS. 

lie  tun'i  vadevded  mi 
Rotltd  Oatmgk  Ae  Nock  eoaeam. 
Betoud  our  utmoipbere,  the  >aD  would  appear  a  ra;leaa 
OFb  of  fire  in  ths  midM  of  a  black  concave.  The  equal  dif- 
fdaion  of  its  light  od  certh  is  owing  to  Che  rerractloa  of  tbe 
nj»  by  the  atmoBphere,  and  their  refleotion  from  other  bod- 
ies. Light  cooiIaU  either  of  vibrattona  propagated  through  * 
mbUle  medium,  or  of  nameroua  mioute  particles  repelled  iu 
all  direotioDB  from  the  luminous  body.  Its  veloci^  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  snj  eubiCance  with  which  we  are  ncqu^t- 
sd !  oburratlong  on  the  «clipras  of  Jupitcr'e  utelliCei  have 
deoiOTUtmled  that  light  takes  up  do  more  than  8'  7"  in 
piselng  Crom  the  sun  Co  the  earth,  a  distance  of  e&.WtfiOO 
miles.  —  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  immense  distance  of 
the  filed  stars,  when  It  is  computed  that  many  yean  would 
elapse  before  light  could  reach  this  earth  from  the  oeareat 
of  them  ;  yet  in  one  yenT  light  tmvelB  6,433,400,000,000 
miles,  which  is  a  diatancu  E,TOT,ODO  times  greater  Hum  that 
of  Che  snu  from  the  earth. 


The  plurality  of  worlds,  —  the  iudefinitfl 
unlTerge,  —  is  a  most  anTuI  subjer: 
who  rightly  feels  Its  myetory  uud  grandeur  in 
of  lednotion  fimn  the  falsohoada  ol 
delving  the  principle  of  tbe  univetM.    It  it 
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tellerc  tliat  the  Spirit  that  pervadei  this  infinite  macbioe 
begat  a  soa  upon  the  body  of  a  Jewish  woman,  or  is  angered 
at  the  coaieqaences  of  that  neoessit;  which  is  a  >ynoii;ni« 
of  Itself.  All  that  mlsarable  tala  of  the  Devil,  and  Eve,  and 
an  Interceeeor,  with  the  childish  mnmmeTieB  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  ia  irreconcilable  with  tlie  knowledge  of  tha  stars.  The 
works  of  his  fingers  have  borne  witness  against  him. 

Tbe  nearest  of  tiie  fixed  stars  is  iQCODcelvably  distant  fhim 
the  earlhf  and  they  are  probahly  proportionablj  distant  from 
each  other.  By  a  calonlalion  of  the  velocity  of  light,  Sirius 
isBnppoaedto  be  at  least  64,234 ,000,00  0,0  00  miles  fhim  the 
earth.*  That  which  appears  only  like  a  thin  and  siliery 
olond,  streitkiiig  tha  heaven,  is  in  effect  composed  of  innn- 
memble  closters  of  sqds,  each  shining  with  iti  own  light,  and 
illDmiiutlDg  climbers  of  planets  that  revolve  around  them. 
HjUiooB  and  millions  of  suns  are  ranged  around  ni,  all  attended 
by  inunmerable  worlds,  yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmouious, 
all  keeping  the  paUis  of  immntahle  necessity. 

Note  S,  p.  SB. 

That  are  Ike  hired  brawet  viha  defend 

The  tgrmCi  lArone. 

To  employ  mnrder  oa  a  means  of  justice,  is  an  idea  which 

a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  will  not  dwell  upon  with  pleas- 

nre.    To  march  forth  in  rank  and  file,  and  all  tbe  pomp  of 

streamers  and  trumpets,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at  our 
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Kings,  and  ministers  of  state,  the  real  authors  of  the  cSf- 
lamitj,  sit  unmolested  in  their  cabinet,  while  those  against 
whom  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  directed  are,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  who  have  been  trapauned  into  the  service,  or  who 
are  dragged  unwillingly  from  their  peaceful  homes  into  the 
field  of  battle.  A  soldier  is  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  kill 
those  who  never  offended  him,  and  who  are  the  innocent 
martyrs  of  other  men's  iniquities.  Whatever  may  become 
of  the  abstract  question  of  the  justifiableness  pf  war,  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  soldier  should  not  be  a  depraved  and  un- 
natural being. 

To  these  more  serious  and  momentous  considerations  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  a  recollection  of  the  ridiculousness  of 
the  military  character.  Its  first  constituent  is  obedience ;  a 
soldier  is,  of  all  description  of  men,  the  most  completely  a 
machine;  yet  his  profession  inevitably  teaches  him  some- 
thing of  dogmatism,  swaggering,  and  self-consequence:  he 
is  like  the  puppet  of  a  showman,  who,  at  the  very  time  he  is 
made  to  strut  and  swell,  and  display  the  farcical  airs,  we 
perfectly  know  cannot  assume  the  most  insignificant  gesture, 
advance  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  as  he  is  moved 
by  his  exhibitor.  —  Godwin* 8  Inquirer y  Essay  V. 

I  will  here  subjoin  a  little  poem,  so  strongly  expressive  of 
my  abhorrence  of  despotism  and  falsehood,  that  I  fear  lest 
it  never  again  may  be  depictured  so  vividly.  This  opportunity 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  ever  will  occur  of  rescuing  it 
firom  oblivion. 

FALSEHOOD  AND  VICE  ; 

A  DIALOGUE. 

Whilst  monarchs  laughed  upon  their  thrones 
To  hear  a  famished  nation's  groans. 
And  hugged  the  wealth  wrung  from  the  woe 
That  makes  its  eyes  and  veins  o'erflow,  — 
Those  thrones,  high  built  upon  the  heaps 
Of  bones  where  frenzied  famine  sleeps, 
Where  slavery  wields  her  scourge  of  iron, 
Red  with  mankind's  unheeded  gore. 
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And  war*8  mad  fiends  the  scene  environ 

Mingling  with  shrieks  a  dmnken  roar,  ~- 
There  Vice  and  Falsehood  took  their  stand, 
High  raised  above  th'  unhappy  land. 

FALSEHOOD. 

Brother!  arise  from  the  dainty  fare 

Which  thousands  have  toiled  and  bled  to  bestow; 
A  finer  feast  for  thy  hungry  ear 

Is  the  news  that  I  bring  of  human  woe. 

VICE. 

And,  secret  one  I  what  hast  thou  done. 

To  compare,  in  thy  tumid  pride,  with  me? 

I,  whose  career,  through  the  blasted  year, 
Has  been  tracked  by  despair  and  agony. 

FALSEHOOD. 

What  have  I  done  ?  —  I  have  torn  the  robe 

From  baby  Truth's  unsheltered  form, 
And  round  the  desolated  globe 

Borne  safely  the  bewildering  charm: 
My  t3rrant-slave8  to  a  dungeon-floor 

Have  bound  the  fearless  innocent, 
And  streams  of  fertilizing  gore 

Flow  from  her  bosom's  hideous  rent, 
Which  this  unfailing  dagger  gave.  — 

I  dread  that  blood !  —  No  more  —  this  day 

Is  ours,  though  her  eternal  ray 
Must  shine  upon  our  grave. 
Yet  know,  proud  Vice,  had  I  not  given 
To  thee  the  robe  I  stole  from  heaven, 
Thy  shape  of  ugliness  and  fear 
Had  never  gained  admission  here. 

VICE. 

And  know  that,  had  I  disdained  co  toil, 
But  sat  in  my  lonesome  cave  the  while. 
And  ne'er  to  these  hateful  sons  of  heaven 
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Gold,  monabcht,  and  bcurdes,  given; 
Hadst  thon  with  all  thine  art  essayed 
One  of  thy  games  then  to  have  played, 
With  all  ^me  overweening  boast, 
Falsehood,  I  tell  thee  thou  hadst  lost!  — 
Yet  wherefore  this  dispute?  we  tend, 
Fraternal,  to  one  common  end; 
In  this  cold  grave  beneath  my  feet 
Will  our  hopes,  our  fears,  and  our  labours  meet. 

FALSEHOOD. 

I  brought  my  daughter,  rbuoion,  on  earth; 

She  smothered  Beason*s  babes  in  their  birth, 

But  dreaded  their  mother^s  eye  severe. 

So  the  crocodile  slunk  off  slyly  in  fear, 

And  loosed  her  bloodhounds  from  the  den. 

They  started  from  dreams  of  slaughtered  men, 

And,  by  the  light  of  her  poison  eye. 

Did  her  work  o*er  the  wide  earth  frightftilly. 

The  dreadful  stench  of  her  torches  flare. 

Fed  with  human  fat,  polluted  the  air; 

The  curses,  the  shrieks,  the  ceaseless  cries 

Of  the  many  mingling  miseries, 

As  on  she  trod,  ascended  high 

And  trumpeted  my  victory  I  — 

Brother,  tell  what  thou  hast  done. 

VICE. 

I  have  extinguished  the  noonday  sun 
In  the  carnage-smoke  of  battles  won. 
Famine,  murder,  hell,  and  power. 
Were  glutted  in  that  glorious  hour. 
Which  searchless  fate  hsA  stamped  for  me 
With  the  seal  of  her  security. 
For  the  bloated  wretch  on  yonder  throne 

Commanded  the  bloody  fray  to  rise. 
Like  me,  he  joyed  at  the  stifled  moan 

Wrung  from  a  nation^s  miseries; 
While  the  snakes,  whose  slime  even  him  defiled. 
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In  ecstasies  of  malice  smiled: 

They  thought  'twas  theirs,  —  but  mine  the  deed! 

Theirs  is  the  toil,  but  mine  the  meed. 

Ten  thousand  victims  madly  bleed; 

They  dream  that  tyrants  goad  them  there 

With  poisonous  war  to  taint  the  air; 

These  tyrants,  on  then*  beds  of  thorn, 

Swell  with  the  thoughts  of  murderous  fome, 

And  with  their  gains  to  lift  my  name 
Restless  they  plan  fh>m  night  to  mom: 
I  —  I  do  all;  without  my  aid 
Thy  daughter,  that  relentless  maid^ 
Could  never  o'er  a  death-bed  urge 
The  fury  of  her  venomed  scourge. 

FALSEHOOD. 

Brother,  well !    The  world  is  ours: 

And  whether  thou  or  I  have  won. 
The  pestilence  expectant  lowers 

On  all  beneath  yon  blasted  sun. 
Our  joys,  our  toils,  our  honours  meet 
In  the  milk-white  and  wormy  winding'Sheet; 
A  short-lived  hope,  unceasing  care. 
Some  heartless  scraps  of  godly  prayer, 
A  moody  curse,  and  a  frenzied  sleep 
Ere  gapes  the  grave's  unclosing  deep, 
A  tyrant's  dream,  a  coward's  start. 
That  ice  that  clings  to  a  priestly  heart, 
A  judge's  frown,  a  courtier's  smile. 
Make  the  great  whole  for  which  we  toil; 
And,  brother,  whether  thou  or  I 
Have  done  the  work  of  misery, 
It  little  boots:  thy  toil  and  pain. 
Without  my  aid,  were  more  than  yain  ; 
And  but  for  thee  I  ne'er  had  sat 
The  guardian  of  heaven's  palace  gate. 
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Note  4,  p.  42. 

T^us  do  the  generations  of  the  earth 
Go  to  ihe  grave  and  issttefrom  the  toomb 

"  One  generation  passeth  awaj  and  another  generation  Com- 
eth, but  the  earth  abideth  forever.  The  sun  also  ariseth  and 
the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place  where  he  arose. 
The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  unto 
the  north  ;  it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  re- 
tumeth  again  according  to  his  circuits.  All  the  riyers  run 
into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  whence 
the  rivers  come,  thither  shall  they  return  again.**  —  Ecde- 
dastesy  chap.  i. 

Note  6,  p.  42. 

Uven  as  the  leaves 
Which  the  keenfrost-^nd  of  the  waning  year 
Eos  scattered  on  the  forest  soU. 

Oil)  ircp  ^vKkuv  ycvc^)  TOii}5c  xttl  avSpStv* 
9v\Xa  ri,  iiiv  r  aytfioi  X''*^*'^^^^  X^*h  oAAa  64  9  vAi| 
Ti)Ae9($«i(ra  0vc(,  eapof  5'  Jiriy^Fcroi  up}  * 
*0(  av^fiSxv  ycFCi}  i\^^  0vei,  ifi  airoAi^t. 

lAIAA.  Z,  L  146. 

Note  6,  p.  44. 

The  mob  of  peasants,  nobles^  priests^  and  kings. 

Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  sequora  ventiSi 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem; 
Non,  quia  vexari  quemquam  *st  jucunda  voluptas, 
Sed,  qnibus  ipse  malis  careas,  quia  cemere  suave  est: 
Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri. 
Per  campos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  pericli: 
Sed  nil  dulcius  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena; 
Despioere  unde  queas  alios,  passimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viam  palantis  quserere  vitse, 
Certare  ingenio,  contendere  nobilitate, 
Noctes  atque  dies  niti  prsestante  labore 
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Ad  summas  emergere  opes,  rernmque  potiri. 
0  miseras  hominum  mentes !    0  pectora  caeca  I 

Lucret.  lib.  ii. 

Note  7,  p .  45. 

And  statesmen  boast 
Of  wealth  ! 

There  is  uo  real  wealth  but  the  labour  of  man.  Were  the 
mountains  of  gold  and  the  valleys  of  silver,  the  world  would 
not  be  one  grain  of  com  the  richer;  no  one  comfort  would  be 
added  to  the  human  race.  In  consequence  of  our  considera- 
tion for  the  precious  metals,  one  man  is  enabled  to  heap  to 
himself  luxuries  at  the  expense  of  the  necessaries  of  his 
neighbour;  a  system  admirably  fitted  to  produce  all  the  varie- 
ties of  disease  and  crime,  which  never  fail  to  characterize  the 
two  extremes  of  opulence  and  poverty.  A  speculator  takes 
pride  to  himself  as  the  promoter  of  his  country's  prosperity, 
who  employs  a  number  of  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles avowedly  destitute  of  use,  or  subservient  only  to  the 
unhallowed  cravings  of  luxury  and  ostentation.  The  noble- 
man who  employs  the  peasants  of  his  neighbourhood  in  build- 
ing his  palaces,  until  ''''jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regue  moles 
relinquenty^^  flatters  himself  that  he  has  gained  the  title  of  a 
patriot  by  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  vanity.  The  show  and 
pomp  of  courts  adduce  the  same  apology  for  their  continu- 
ance ;  and  many  a  f§te  has  been  given,  many  a  woman  has 
eclipsed  her  beauty  by  her  dress,  to  benefit  the  labouring 
poor  and  to  encourage  trade.  Who  does  not  see  that  this  is  a 
remedy  which  aggravates,  whilst  it  palliates,  the  countless  dis- 
eases of  society?  The  poor  are  set  to  labour,  —  for  what? 
Not  the  food  for  which  they  famish:  not  the  blankets  for 
want  of  which  their  babes  are  frozen  by  the  cold  of  their 
miserable  hovels :  not  those  comforts  of  civilization  without 
which  civilized  man  is  far  more  miserable  than  the  meanest 
savage ;  oppressed  as  he  is  by  all  its  insidious  evils,  within 
the  daily  and  taunting  prospect  of  its  innumerable  benefits 
assidiously  exhibited  before  him:  —  no;  for  the  pride  of 
power,  for  the  miserable  isolation  of  pride,  for  the  false  pleas- 
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Free  fix)m  heart-withering  custom's  cold  control, 

Of  passion  lofly,  pure  and  unsubdued. 

Earth's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  vanquish 

thee. 
And  therefore  art  thou  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thou  hast  now  received :  virtue  shall  keep 
Thy  footsteps  in  the  path  that  thou  hast  trod, 
And  many  days  of  beaming  hope  shall  bless 
Thy  spotless  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  love. 
Go,  happy  one !  and  give  that  bosom  joy. 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life  and  rapture  from  thy  smile." 

The  Fairy  waves  her  wand  of  charm. 
Speechless  with  bliss  the  Spirit  mounts  the  car. 

That  rolled  beside  the  battlement. 
Bending  her  beamy  eyes  in  thankfulness. 

Again  the  enchanted  steeds  were  yoked ; 

Again  the  burning  wheels  inflame 
The  steep  descent  of  heaven's  untrodden  way. 

Fast  and  far  the  chariot  flew ; 

The  vast  and  fiery  globes  that  rolled 

Around  the  Fairy's  palace-gate 
Lessened  by  slow  degrees,  and  soon  appeared 
Such  tiny  twinklers  as  the  planet  orbs 
That  there  attendant  on  the  solar  power 
With  borrowed  light  pursued  their  narrower  way. 

Earth  floated  then  below : 
The  chariot  paused  a  moment  there ; 
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The  Spirit  then  descended  : 
The  restless  coursers  pawed  the  ungenial  soil, 
Snuffed  the  gross  air,  and  then,  their  errand  done. 
Unfurled  their  pinions  to  the  winds  of  heaven 

The  body  and  the  soul  united  then. 
A  gentle  start  convulsed  lanthe's  frame ; 
Her  veiny  eyelids  quietly  unclosed ; 
Moveless  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs  remained. 
She  looked  around  in  wonder,  and  beheld 
Henry,  who  kneeled  in  silence  by  her  couch. 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speechless  love ; 
And  the  bright  beaming  stars 
That  through  the  casement  shone. 
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Note  1,  p.  18. 

The  tun'i  unclouded  orb 

Rolled  through  the  black  concave. 

Beyond  our  atmosphere,  the  sun  would  appear  a  rayless 
orb  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  black  concaye.  The  equal  dif- 
ftisioD  of  its  light  on  earth  is  owing  to  the  refraction  of  the 
rays  by  the  atmosphere,  and  their  reflection  fh>m  other  bod- 
ioB,  Light  consists  either  of  vibrations  propagated  through  a 
subtile  medium,  or  of  numerous  minute  particles  repelled  in 
all  directions  from  the  luminous  body.  Its  velocity  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  any  substance  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed :  observations  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  have 
demonstrated  that  light  takes  up  no  more  than  8'  7"  in 
passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  95,000,000 
miles.  —  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  immense  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars,  when  it  is  computed  that  many  years  would 
elapse  before  light  could  reach  this  earth  from  the  nearest 
of  them;  yet  in  one  year  light  travels  6,422,400,000,000 
miles,  which  is  a  distance  6,707,600  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 

Note  2,  p.  18. 

Whilst  round  the  charioVs  way 
Innumerable  systems  rotted. 

The  plurality  of  worlds,  —  the  indefinite  immensity  of  the 
universe,  —  is  a  most  awful  subject  of  contemplation.  He 
who  rightly  feels  its  mystery  and  grandeur  is  in  no  danger 
of  seduction  from  the  falsehoods  of  religious  systems,  or  of 
deifying  the  principle  of  the  universe.    It  is  impossible  to 
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bolieye  that  the  Spirit  that  pervades  this  infinite  machine 
begat  a  son  upon  the  body  of  a  Jewish  woman,  or  is  angered 
at  the  consequences  of  that  necessity  which  is  a  synonym^ 
of  itself  All  that  miserable  tale  of  the  Devil,  and  Eve,  and 
an  Intercessor,  with  the  childish  mummeries  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  knowledge  of  the  stars.  The 
works  of  his  fingers  have  borne  witness  against  him. 

The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  inconceivably  distant  from 
the  earth,  and  they  are  probably  proportionably  distant  from 
each  other.  By  a  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  light,  Sirius 
is  supposed  to  be  at  least  64,224,000,000,000  miles  from  the 
earth.*  That  which  appears  only  like  a  thin  and  silvery 
cloud,  streaking  the  heaven,  is  in  effect  composed  of  innu- 
merable clusters  of  suns,  each  shining  with  its  own  light,  and 
illuminating  numbers  of  planets  that  revolve  around  them. 
Millions  and  millions  of  suns  are  ranged  around  us,  all  attended 
by  innumerable  worlds,  yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmonious, 
all  keeping  the  paths  of  immutable  necessity. 

Note  8,  p.  89. 

These  are  the  hired  bravoes  who  defend 
The  tyrcmVs  throne. 

To  employ  murder  as  a  means  of  justice,  is  an  idea  which 
a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  will  not  dwell  upon  with  pleas- 
ure. To  march  forth  in  rank  and  file,  and  all  the  pomp  of 
streamers  and  trumpets,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at  our 
fellow-men  as  a  mark  ;  to  inflict  upon  them  all  the  variety 
of  wound  and  anguish;  to  leave  them  weltering  in  their 
blood;  to  wander  over  the  field  of  desolation,  and  count  the 
number  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  —  are  employments 
which  in  thesis  we  may  maintain  to  be  necessary,  but  which 
no  good  man  will  contemplate  with  gratulation  and  delight 
A  battle  we  suppose  is  won  :  —  thus  truth  is  established,  thus 
the  cause  of  justice  is  confirmed  !  It  surely  requires  no  com- 
mon sagacity  to  discern  the  connection  between  this  immense 
heap  of  calamities  and  the  assertion  of  truth  or  the  mainten- 
ance of  justice. 

*  See  Nicholson's  Encyclopaedia,  art.  Light 
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Kings,  and  ministers  of  state,  the  real  authors  of  the  ca- 
lamity, sit  unmolested  in  their  cabinet,  while  those  against 
whom  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  directed  are,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  who  have  been  trapauned  into  the  service,  or  who 
are  dragged  unwUIingly  from  their  peaceful  homes  into  the 
field  of  battle.  A  soldier  is  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  kill 
those  who  never  offended  him,  and  who  are  the  innocent 
martyrs  of  other  men's  iniquities.  Whatever  may  become 
of  the  abstract  question  of  the  justifiableness  Qf  war,  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  soldier  should  not  be  a  depraved  and  un- 
natural being. 

To  these  more  serious  and  momentous  considerations  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  a  recollection  of  the  ridiculousness  of 
the  military  character.  Its  first  constituent  is  obedience ;  a 
soldier  is,  of  all  description  of  men,  the  most  completely  a 
machine;  yet  his  profession  inevitably  teaches  him  some- 
thing of  dogmatism,  swaggering,  and  self-consequence:  he 
is  like  the  puppet  of  a  showman,  who,  at  the  very  time  he  is 
made  to  strut  and  swell,  and  display  the  farcical  airs,  we 
perfectly  know  cannot  assume  the  most  insignificant  gesture, 
advance  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  as  he  is  moved 
by  his  exhibitor.  —  Godtoin'a  Inquirer,  Essay  V, 

I  will  here  subjoin  a  little  poem,  so  strongly  expressive  of 
my  abhorrence  of  despotism  and  falsehood,  that  I  fear  lest 
it  never  again  may  be  depictured  so  vividly.  This  opportunity 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  ever  will  occur  of  rescuing  it 
from  oblivion. 

FALSEHOOD  AND  VICE  ; 

A  DIALOGUE. 

Whilst  monarchs  laughed  upon  their  thrones 
To  hear  a  famished  nation's  groans, 
And  hugged  the  wealth  wrung  from  the  woe 
That  makes  its  eyes  and  veins  overflow,  — 
Those  thrones,  high  built  upon  the  heaps 
Of  bones  where  frenzied  famine  sleeps, 
Where  slavery  wields  her  scourge  of  iron, 
Red  with  mankind's  unheeded  gore, 
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And  war*8  mad  fiends  the  scene  environ 

Mingling  with  shrieks  a  drunken  roar,  — 
There  Vice  and  Falsehood  took  their  stand, 
High  raised  above  th^  unhappy  land. 

FALSEHOOD. 

Brother!  arise  from  the  dainty  fare 

Which  thousands  have  toiled  and  bled  to  bestow; 
A  finer  feast  for  thy  hungry  ear 

Is  the  news  that  I  bring  o(  human  woe. 

VICE. 

And,  secret  one  I  what  hast  thou  done, 

To  compare,  in  thy  tumid  pride,  with  me  ? 

I,  whose  career,  through  the  blasted  year. 
Has  been  tracked  by  despair  and  agony. 

FALSEHOOD. 

What  have  I  done  ?  —  I  have  torn  the  robe 

From  baby  Truth's  unsheltered  form, 
And  round  the  desolated  globe 

Borne  safely  the  bewildering  charm : 
My  tyrant-slaves  to  a  dungeon-floor 

Have  bound  the  fearless  innocent, 
And  streams  of  fertilizing  gore 

Flow  from  her  bosom's  hideous  rent, 
Which  this  unfailing  dagger  gave.  — 

I  dread  that  blood  I  —  No  more  —  this  day 

Is  ours,  though  her  eternal  ray 
Must  shine  upon  our  grave. 
Yet  know,  proud  Vice,  had  I  not  given 
To  thee  the  robe  I  stole  from  heaven, 
Thy  shape  of  ugliness  and  fear 
Had  never  gained  admission  here. 

VICE. 

And  know  that,  had  I  disdained  co  toil. 
But  sat  in  my  lonesome  cave  the  while, 
And  ne'er  to  these  hateful  sons  of  heaven 
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Gold,  monabght,  and  mubdeb,  given; 
Hadst  thou  with  all  thine  art  essayed 
One  of  thy  games  then  to  have  played, 
With  all  tiiine  overweening  boast, 
Falsehood,  I  tell  thee  thou  hadst  lost!  -^ 
Yet  wherefore  this  dispute?  we  tend, 
Fraternal,  to  one  common  end; 
In  this  cold  grave  beneath  my  feet 
Will  our  hopes,  our  fears,  and  our  labomB  meet 

FALSEHOOD. 

I  brought  my  daughter,  religion,  on  earth; 

She  smothered  Beason*s  babes  in  their  birth, 

But  dreaded  their  mother's  eye  severe. 

So  the  crocodile  slunk  off  slyly  in  fear. 

And  loosed  her  bloodhounds  from  the  den. 

They  started  from  dreams  of  slaughtered  men, 

And,  by  the  light  of  her  poison  eye. 

Did  her  work  o*er  the  wide  earth  frightfUly. 

The  dreadful  stench  of  her  torches  flare, 

Fed  with  human  fat,  polluted  the  air; 

The  curses,  the  shrieks,  the  ceaseless  cries 

Of  the  many  mingling  miseries, 

As  on  she  trod,  ascended  high 

And  trumpeted  my  victory !  — 

Brother,  tell  what  thou  hast  done. 

VICE. 

I  have  extinguished  the  noonday  sun 
In  the  camagCHsmoke  of  battles  won. 
Famine,  murder,  hell,  and  power. 
Were  glutted  in  that  glorious  hour. 
Which  searchless  fate  had  stamped  for  me 
With  the  seal  of  her  security. 
For  the  bloated  wretch  on  yonder  throne 

Commanded  the  bloody  fray  to  rise. 
Like  me,  he  joyed  at  the  stifled  moan 

Wrung  from  a  nation's  miseries; 
While  the  snakes,  whose  slime  even  him  defiled. 
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In  ecstasies  of  malice  smiled: 

They  thought  'twas  theirSf  —  but  mine  the  deed! 

Theirs  is  the  toil,  but  mine  the  meed. 

Ten  thonsand  victims  madly  bleed; 

They  dream  that  tyrants  goad  them  there 

With  poisonous  war  to  taint  the  air; 

These  tyrants,  on  their  beds  of  thorn, 

Swell  with  the  thoughts  of  murderous  fiune, 

And  with  their  gains  to  lift  my  name 
Restless  they  plan  from  night  to  mom: 
I  —  I  do  all;  without  my  aid 
Thy  daughter,  that  relentless  maid. 
Could  never  o'er  a  death-bed  urge 
The  fury  of  her  venomed  scourge. 

FALSEHOOD. 

Brother,  well !    The  world  is  ours: 

And  whether  thou  or  I  have  won, 
The  pestilence  expectant  lowers 

On  aU  beneath  yon  blasted  sun. 
Our  joys,  our  toils,  our  honours  meet 
In  the  milk-white  and  wormy  winding-sheet; 
A  short-lived  hope,  unceasing  care. 
Some  heartless  scraps  of  godly  prayer, 
A  moody  curse,  and  a  frenzied  sleep 
Ere  gapes  the  grave's  unclosing  deep, 
A  tyrant's  dream,  a  coward's  start. 
That  ice  that  clings  to  a  priestly  heart, 
A  judge's  frown,  a  courtier's  smile. 
Make  the  great  whole  for  which  we  toil; 
And,  brother,  whether  thou  or  I 
Have  done  the  work  of  misery. 
It  little  boots:  thy  toil  and  pain. 
Without  my  aid,  were  more  than  vain  ; 
And  but  for  thee  I  ne'er  had  sat 
The  guardian  of  heaven's  palace  gate. 
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Note  4,  p.  42. 

Thus  do  the  generatioM  of  the  eartf^ 
Go  to  the  grave  and  issue  from  the  womb 

*'  One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  com- 
ethf  but  the  earth  abideth  forever.  The  son  also  ariseth  and 
the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his  place  where  he  arose. 
The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  unto 
the  north ;  it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  re- 
tumeth  again  according  to  his  circuits.  All  the  rivers  run 
into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  whenciB 
the  rivers  come,  thither  shall  they  return  again."  —  EccU- 
dasteSf  chap.  i. 

Note  6,  p.  42. 

Even  as  ihe  leaves 
Which  (he  heenfrosUwind  of  (he  vHxmng  year 
Has  scattered  on  the  forest  soil. 

9v\koi  ra  lUv  r  avc/uux  x<f^^^  X^'^»  aXXa  M  9  t;Ai| 
Ti)AcA$M<ra  ^vci,  capo«  V  iniylvrrai  &(ni  • 
*0f  oyBpitv  ycvcii  iiiUy  ^vci,  i^  inroki^ti* 

lAIAA.  Z,  L  148. 

Note  6,  p.  44. 

The  mob  of  peasants,  nobles^  priests,  and  kings. 

Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  sequora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem; 
Non,  quia  vexari  quemquam  *st  jucunda  voluptas, 
Sed,  quibus  ipse  malis  careas,  quia  cemere  suave  est: 
Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri. 
Per  campos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  pericli: 
Sed  nil  dulcius  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena; 
Despioere  unde  queas  alios,  passimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viam  palantis  quserere  vitse, 
Gertare  ingenio,  contendere  nobilitate, 
Noctes  atque  dies  niti  prestante  labore 
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Ad  gummas  emergere  opes,  rernmque  potiri. 
0  miseras  hominum  mentes !    0  pectora  caeca ! 

Lucret.  lib.  ii. 

Note  7,  p .  46. 

And  staieimen  boast 
Of  wealth  ! 

There  is  no  real  wealth  but  the  labour  of  man.    Were  the 
mountains  of  gold  and  the  valleys  of  silver,  the  world  would 
not  be  one  grain  of  com  the  richer;  no  one  comfort  would  be 
added  to  the  human  race.    In  consequence  of  our  considera- 
tion for  the  precious  metals,  one  man  is  enabled  to  heap  to 
himself  luxuries  at  the  expense  of  the  necessaries  of  his 
neighbour;  a  system  admirably  fitted  to  produce  all  the  varie- 
ties of  disease  and  crime,  which  never  fail  to  characterize  the 
two  extremes  of  opulence  and  poverty.    A  speculator  takes 
pride  to  himself  as  the  promoter  of  his  country's  prosperity, 
who  employs  a  number  of  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles avowedly  destitute  of  use,  or  subservient  only  to  the 
unhallowed  cravings  of  luxury  and  ostentation.    The  noble- 
man who  employs  the  peasants  of  his  neighbourhood  in  build- 
ing his  palaces,  until  "^awi  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae  moles 
relinquent^^^  flatters  himself  that  he  has  gained  the  title  of  a 
patriot  by  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  vanity.    The  show  and 
pomp  of  courts  adduce  the  same  apology  for  their  continu- 
ance ;  and  many  a  f§te  has  been  given,  many  a  woman  has 
eclipsed  her  beauty  by  her  dress,  to  benefit  the  labouring 
poor  and  to  encourage  trade.    Who  does  not  see  that  this  is  a 
remedy  which  aggravates,  whilst  it  palliates,  the  countless  dis- 
eases of  society?    The  poor  are  set  to  labour,  —  for  what? 
Not  the  food  for  which  they  famish:  not  the  blankets  for 
want  of  which  their  babes  are  frozen  by  the  cold  of  their 
miserable  hovels :  not  those  comforts  of  civilization  without 
which  civilized  man  is  far  more  miserable  than  the  meanest 
savage;  oppressed  as  he  is  by  all  its  insidious  evils,  within 
the  daily  and  taunting  prospect  of  its  innumerable  benefits 
assidiously  exhibited  before  him:  —  no;   for  the  pride  of 
power,  for  the  miserable  isolation  of  pride,  for  the  false  pleas- 
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ares  of  the  hundredth  part  of  society.  No  greater  evidence 
is  afforded  of  the  wide-extended  and  radical  mistakes  of  civ- 
ilized man  than  this  fact:  those  arts  which  are  essential  to 
his  very  being  are  held  in  the  greatest  contempt;  employ- 
ments are  lucrative  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  usefulness :  * 
the  jeweller^  the  toyman,  the  actor,  gains  fame  and  wealth 
by  the  exercise  of  his  useless  and  ridiculous  art;  whilst  the 
cultivator  of  the  earth,  he  without  whom  society  must  cease 
to  subsist,  struggles  through  contempt  and  penary,  and  per- 
ishes by  that  famine  which,  but  for  his  unceasing  exertion, 
would  annihilate  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  insult  common  sense  by  insisting  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  natural  equality  of  man.  The  question  is  not  concern- 
ing its  desirableness,  but  its  practicability ;  so  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable, it  is  desirable.  That  state  of  human  society  which 
approaches  nearer  to  an  equal  partition  of  its  benefits  and 
evils  should,  ccBterUparibuSj  be  preferred;  but  so  long  as  we 
conceive  that  a  wanton  expenditure  of  human  labour,  not  for 
the  necessities,  not  even  for  the  luxuries,  of  the  mass  of 
society,  but  for  the  egotism  and  ostentation  of  a  few  of  its 
members,  is  defensible  on  the  ground  of  public  justice,  so 
long  we  neglect  to  approximate  to  the  redemption  of  the 
human  race. 

Labour  is  required  for  physical,  and  leisure  for  moral 
improvement;  from  the  former  of  these  advantages  the  rich, 
and  from  the  latter  the  poor,  by  the  inevitable  conditions  of 
their  respective  situations,  are  precluded.  A  state  which 
should  combine  the  advantages  of  both  would  be  subjected 
to  the  evils  of  neither.  He  that  is  deficient  in  firm  health, 
or  vigorous  intellect,  is  but  half  a  man;  hence  it  follows,  that, 
to  subject  the  labouring  classes  to  unnecessary  labour,  is 
wantonly  to  deprive  them  of  any  opportunities  of  intellectual 
improvement ;  and  that  the  rich  are  heaping  up  for  their  own 
mischief  the  disease,  lassitude,  and  ennui,  by  which  their 
existence  Is  rendered  an  intolerable  burden. 

English  reformers  exclaim  against  sinecures, — but  the 
true  pension  list  is  the  rent-roll  of  the  landed  proprietors: 
wealth  is  a  power  usurped  by  the  few,  to  compel  the  many 

*  See  Rottsseaa,  "  De  Plndgalit^  panni  les  Hommes,"  note  ?• 
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to  labonr  for  their  benefit  The  laws  which  snpport  this 
system  derive  their  force  from  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
its  victims;  they  are  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  few 
against  the  many,  who  are  themselves  obliged  to  purchase 
this  pre-eminence  by  the  loss  of  all  real  comfort. 

The  commodities  that  substantially  contribute  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  human  species  form  a  very  short  catalogue: 
they  demand  from  us  but  a  slender  portion  of  industry.  If 
these  only  were  produced,  and  sufficiently  produced,  the  spe- 
cies of  man  would  be  continued.  If  the  labour  necessarily 
required  to  produce  them  were  equitably  divided  among  the 
poor,  and  still  more,  if  it  were  equitably  divided  among  all, 
each  man's  share  of  labour  would  be  light,  and  his  portion 
of  leisure  would  be  ample.  There  was  a  time  when  this  leis- 
ure would  have  been  of  small  comparative  value ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  applied  to  the 
most  important  purposes.  Those  hours,  which  are  not  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  stock  of  knowledge,  the  refinement  of  our  taste, 
and  thus  open  to  us  new  and  more  exquisite  sources  of  en- 
joyment. 

•  ••••• 

It  was  perhaps  necessary  that  a  period  of  monopoly  and 
oppression  should  subsist,  before  a  period  of  cultivated 
equality  could  subsist.  Savages  perhaps  would  never  have 
been  excited  to  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  inven- 
tion of  art,  but  by  the  narrow  motives  which  such  a  period 
affords.  But,  surely,  after  the  savage  state  has  ceased,  and 
men  have  set  out  in  the  glorious  career  of  discovery  and 
invention,  monopoly  and  oppression  cannot  be  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  returning  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  —  God- 
wifCt  Inquirer,  Ettay  IL  See  also  Pol.  Jut.,  book  viiL  chap. 
11. 

It  is  a  calculation  of  this  admirable  author,  that  all  the 
conveniences  of  civilized  life  might  be  produced,  if  society 
would  divide  the  labour  equally  among  its  members,  by  each 
individual  being  employed  in  labour  two  hours  during  the 
day. 

VOL.  I.  7 
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Note  8,  p.  46. 

OrreUgion 
Drives  his  wife  ramng  mad, 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  considerable  accomplish- 
ments,  and  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family,  whom  the 
Christian  religion  has  goaded  to  incurable  insanity.  A 
parallel  case  is,  I  believe,  within  the  experience  of  every 
physician. 

Nam  jam  ssepe  homines  patriam  carosque  parentes 
Prodiderunt,  vitare  Acherusia  templa  petentes. 

LwTetktSf  iii.  86 

Note  9,  p.  49. 
Even  love  is  sold. 

Not  even  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  exempt  from  the 
despotism  of  positive  institution.  Law  pretends  even  to  gov- 
em  the  indisciplinable  wanderings  of  passion,  to  put  fetters 
on  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason,  and,  by  appeals  to  the 
will,  to  subdue  the  involuntary  affections  of  our  nature. 
Love  is  inevitably  consequent  upon  the  perception  of  love- 
liness. Love  withers  under  constraint;  its  very  essence  is 
liberty;  it  is  compatible  neither  with  obedience,  jealousy, 
nor  fear;  it  is  there  most  pure,  perfect,  and  unlimited,  where 
its  votaries  live  in  confidence,  equality,  and  unreserve. 

How  long  then  ought  the  sexual  connection  to  last?  what 
law  ought  to  specify  the  extent  of  the  grievances  which 
should  limit  its  duration?  A  husband  and  wife  ought  to 
continue  so  long  united  as  they  love  each  other:  any  law, 
which  should  bind  them  to  cohabitation  for  one  moment 
after  the  decay  of  their  affection,  would  be  a  most  intolerable 
tyranny  and  the  most  unworthy  of  toleration.  How  odious  a 
usurpation  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  should  that  law 
be  considered  which  should  make  the  ties  of  friendship  indis- 
soluble, in  spite  of  the  caprices,  the  inconstancy,  the  fallibil- 
ity, and  capacity  for  improvement  of  the  human  mind? 
And  by  so  much  would  the  fetters  of  love  be  heavier  and 
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more  nnendarable  than  those  of  friendship,  as  love  is  more 
vehement  and  capricioos,  more  dependent  on  those  delicate 
pecaliarities  of  imagination,  and  less  capable  of  redaction  to 
the  ostensible  merits  of  the  object. 

The  state  of  society  in  which  we  exist  is  a  mixture  of 
feudal  savageness  and  imperfect  civilization.  The  narrow 
and  unenlightened  morality  of  the  Christian  religion  is  an 
aggravation  of  these  evils.  It  is  not  even  until  lately  that 
mankind  have  admitted  that  happiness  is  the  sole  end  of  the 
science  of  ethics,  as  of  all  other  sciences ;  and  that  the  fa- 
natical idea  of  mortifying  the  flesh  for  the  love  of  God  has 
been  discarded.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  an  ignorant  collegian 
adduce,  in  fEivour  of  Christianity,  its  hostility  to  every  worldly 
feeling!* 

But  if  happiness  be  the  object  of  morality,  of  all  human 
unions  and  disunions ;  if  the  worthiness  of  every  action  is  to 
be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  pleasurable  sensation  it  is 
calculated  to  produce,  then  the  connection  of  the  sexes  is  so 
long  sacred  as  it  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  the  parties, 
and  is  naturally  dissolved  when  its  evils  are  greater  than  its 
benefits.  There  is  nothing  immoral  in  this  separation.  Con- 
stancy has  nothing  virtuous  in  itself,  independently  of  the 
pleasure  it  confers ;  and  partakes  of  the  temporizing  spirit 
of  vice  in  proportion  as  it  endures  tamely  moral  defects  of 
magnitude  in  the  object  of  its  indiscreet  choice.  Love  is 
free :  to  promise  forever  to  love  the  same  woman,  is  not  less 
absurd  than  to  promise  to  believe  the  same  creed;  such  a 

*  The  first  Christian  emperor  made  a  law  by  which  seduction  was 
punished  with  death :  if  the  female  pleaded  her  own  consent,  she 
also  was  punished  with  death ;  if  the  parents  endeayoured  to  screen 
the  criminals,  they  were  banished  and  their  estates  confiscated  ;  the 
slaves  who  might  be  accessory  were  burned  aliye,  or  forced  to  swal- 
low melted  lead.  The  very  ofEspring  of  an  illegal  love  were  involyed 
in  the  consequences  of  the  sentence.  —  OiMton^s  Decline  and  JFViff, 
&o.,  vol.  ii.  p.  210.t  Bee  also,  for  the  hatred  of  the  primittvt 
Ohitettans  to  love,  and  even  marriage,  p.  269.^ 

t  Chap.  :dv.  —  The  page-numbers  vary  with  the  editions.  —  Am. 
Bd. 
t  Chap.  XT.  —  Am.  Bd. 
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VOW,  in  both  cases,  excludes  us  from  all  inquiry.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  votarist  is  this :  The  woman  I  now  love  may 
be  infinitely  inferior  to  many  others ;  the  creed  I  now  profess 
may  be  a  mass  of  errors  and  absurdities ;  but  I  exclude  my- 
self from  all  future  information  as  to  the  amiability  of  the 
one  and  the  truth  of  the  other,  resolving  blindly,  and  in  spite 
of  conviction,  to  adhere  to  them.  Is  this  the  language  of  del- 
icacy and  reason  ?  Is  the  love  of  such  a  frigid  heart  of  more 
worth  than  its  belief? 

The  present  system  of  constraint  does  no  more,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  than  make  hypocrites  or  open  enemies. 
Persons  of  delicacy  and  virtue,  unhappily  united  to  those 
whom  they  find  it  impossible  to  love,  spend  the  loveliest  sea- 
son of  their  life  in  unproductive  efforts  to  appear  otherwise 
than  they  are,  for  the  sake  of  the  feelings  of  their  partner,  or 
the  welfare  of  their  mutual  offspring;  those  of  less  gener- 
osity and  refinement  openly  avow  their  disappointment,  and 
linger  out  the  remnant  of  that  union,  which  only  death  can 
dissolve,  in  a  state  of  incurable  bickering  and  hostility.  The 
early  education  of  the  children  takes  its  colour  from  the 
squabbles  of  the  parents;  they  are  nursed  in  a  systematic 
school  of  ill-humour,  violence,  and  falsehood.  Had  they  been 
suffered  to  part  at  the  moment  when  indifference  rendered 
their  union  irksome,  they  would  have  been  spared  many 
years  of  misery;  they  would  have  connected  themselves  more 
suitably,  and  would  have  found  that  happiness  in  the  society 
of  more  congenial  partners  which  is  forever  denied  them  by 
the  despotism  of  marriage.  They  would  have  been  separ- 
ately useful  and  happy  members  of  society,  who,  whilst 
united,  were  miserable,  and  rendered  misanthropical  by  mis- 
ery. The  conviction  that  wedlock  is  indissoluble,  holds  out 
the  strongest  of  all  temptations  to  the  perverse;  they  indulge 
without  restraint  in  acrimony  and  all  the  little  tyrannies  of 
domestic  life,  when  they  know  that  their  victim  is  without 
appeal.  If  this  connection  were  put  on  a  rational  basis,  each 
would  be  assured  that  habitual  ill-temper  would  terminate 
in  separation,  and  would  check  this  vicious  and  dangerous 
propensity. 

Prostitution  is  the  legitimate  offspring  pf  marriage  and  its 
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accompanying  errors.  Women,  for  no  other  crime  than  hav- 
ing followed  the  dictates  of  a  natural  appetite,  are  driven 
with  fury  from  the  comforts  and  sympathies  of  society.  It 
is  less  venial  than  murder:  and  the  punishment  which  is  in- 
flicted on  her  who  destroys  her  child  to  escape  reproach,  is 
lighter  than  the  life  of  agony  and  disease  to  which  the  pros- 
titute is  irrecoverably  doomed.  Has  a  woman  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  unerring  nature  ?  —  society  declares  war  against 
her,  pitiless  and  eternal  war:  she  must  be  the  tame  slave, she 
must  make  no  reprisals :  theirs  is  the  right  of  persecution, 
hers  the  duty  of  endurance.  She  lives  a  life  of  infamy:  the 
loud  and  bitter  laugh  of  scorn  scares  her  from  all  return.  She 
dies  of  long  and  lingering  disease ;  yet  she  is  in  fault,  the  is 
the  criminal,  she  the  froward  and  untamable  child, —  and  so- 
ciety, forsooth,  the  pure  and  virtuous  matron  who  casts  her 
as  an  abortion  from  her  undefiled  bosom !  Society  avenges 
herself  on  the  criminals  of  her  own  creation;  she  is  em- 
ployed in  anathematizing  the  vice  to-day,  which  yesterday 
she  was  the  most  zealous  to  teach.  Thus  is  formed  one  tenth 
of  the  population  of  London:  meanwhile  the  evil  is  two-fold. 
Young  men,  excluded  by  the  fanatical  idea  of  chastity  fh>m 
the  society  of  modest  and  accomplished  women,  associate 
with  these  vicious  and  miserable  beings,  destroying  thereby 
all  those  exquisite  and  delicate  sensibilities  whose  existence 
cold-hearted  worldlings  have  denied;  annihilating  all  genuine 
passion,  and  debasing  that  to  a  selfish  feeling  which  is  the 
excess  of  generosity  and  devotedness.  Their  body  and 
mind  alike  crumble  into  a  hideous  wreck  of  humanity ;  idiocy 
and  disease  become  perpetuated  in  their  miserable  offspring, 
and  distant  generations  suffer  for  the  bigoted  moralty  of  their 
forefathers.  Chastity  is  a  monkish  and  evangelical  supersti- 
tion, a  greater  foe  to  natural  temperance  even  than  unintel- 
lectual  sensuality:  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  aU  domestic 
happiness,  and  consigns  more  than  half  the  human  race,  to 
misery,  that  some  few  may  monopolize  according  to  law. 
A  system  could  not  well  have  been  devised  more  studiously 
hostile  to  human  happiness  than  marriage. 

I  conceive  that,  from  the  abolition  of  marriage,  the  fit  and 
natural  arrangement  of  sexual  connection  would  result.    I 
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by  no  means  assert  that  the  intercourse  would  be  promisen- 
ons :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  from  the  relation  of  parent 
to  child,  that  this  union  is  generally  of  long  duration,  and 
marked  above  all  others  with  generosity  and  self-devotion. 
But  this  is  a  subject  which  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  discuss. 
That  which  will  result  from  the  abolition  of  marriage,  will 
be  natural  and  right,  because  choice  and  change  will  be  ex- 
empted from  restraint. 

In  fact,  religion  and  morality,  as  they  now  stand,  compose 
a  practical  code  of  misery  and  servitude:  the  genius  of  hu- 
man happiness  must  tear  every  leaf  from  the  accursed  book 
of  God,  ere  man  can  read  the  inscription  on  his  heart  How 
would  Morality,  dressed  up  in  stiff  stays  and  finery,  start 
fh>m  her  own  disgusting  image,  should  she  look  in  the  mir- 
ror of  nature ! 

Note  10,  p.  58. 

To  the  red  and  baleful  sun 
That  faintly  twinkles  thert. 

The  north-polar  star,  to  which  the  axis  of  the  earth,  in  its 
present  state  of  obliquity  points.  It  is  exceedingly  probable 
Arom  many  considerations,  that  this  obliquity  will  gradually 
diminish,  until  the  equator  coincides  with  the  ecliptic ;  the 
nights  and  days  will  then  become  equal  on  the  earth  through- 
out the  year,  and  probably  the  seasons  also.  There  is  no  great- 
er extravagance  in  presuming  that  the  progress  of  the  perpen- 
dicularity of  the  poles  may  be  as  rapid  as  the  progress  of 
intellect;  or  that  there  should  be  a  perfect  identity  between  the 
moral  and  physical  improvement  of  the  human  species.  It  is 
certain  that  wisdom  is  not  compatible  with  disease,  and  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  climates  of  the  earth,  health  in  the 
true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  civilized  man.  Astronomy  teaches  us  that  the 
earth  is  now  in  its  progress,  and  that  the  poles  are  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.  The 
strong  evidence  afforded  by  the  history  of  mythology  and 
geological  researches,  that  some  event  of  this  nature  has 
taken   place  ahready,   affords   a  strong  presumption   that 
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this  progress  is  not  merely  an  oscillation,  as  has  been  sur- 
mised by  some  late  astronomers.*  Bones  of  animals  pecoliar 
to  the  torrid  zone  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  Siberia 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ohio.  Plants  have  been  found 
in  the  fossil  state  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  which  demand 
the  present  climate  of  Hindostan  for  their  production.!  The 
researches  of  M.  Bailly  |  establish  the  existence  of  a  people 
who  inhabited  a  tract  in  Tartary,  49o  north  latitude,  of 
greater  antiquity  than  either  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  or  the 
Chaldeans,  from  whom  these  nations  derived  their  sciences 
and  theology.  We  find,  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writ- 
ers, that  Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  were  much  colder 
than  at  present,  and  that  their  great  rivers  were  annually 
froaen  over.  Astronomy  teaches  us  also,  that  since  this  pe- 
riod the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  position  has  been  considera- 
bly diminished. 

Note  11,  p.  67. 

No  atom  of  this  turbulence  ftdfiU 

A  vague  and  unneeesriiated  tcuk, 

Or  acts  but  cu  it  fnuai  and  ought  to  act. 

Deux  exemples  serviront  k  nous  rendre  plus  sensible  le 
principe  qui  vient  d'etre  pos^;  nous  emprunterons  Pun  du 
physique  et  I'autre  du  moral.  Dans  un  tourbillon  de  pons 
si^re  qu'416ve  un  vent  imp4tueux,  quelque  confus  qu'il  pa- 
roisse  k  nos  yeux ;  dans  la  plus  affreuse  temp^te  excitd  par 
des  vents  opposes  qui  soul^vent  les  flots,  —  il  n*y  a  pas  une 
seule  moMcule  de  poussi^re  on  d'eau  qui  soit  placd  au  fta- 
sard,  qui  n'ait  sa  cause  suffisante  pour  occuper  le  lieu  oil  elle  se 
trouve,  et  qui  n'agisse  rigoureusement  de  la  mani^re  dont 
elle  doit  agir.  Un  g^om^tre  qui  connoitroit  exactement  les 
diff<^rentes  forces  qui  agissent  dans  ces  deux  cas,  hi  les  pro- 
pri^t^s  des  molecules  qui  sont  mues,  d^montreroit  que  d'apr^s 

*  LaplaM,  Syst^me  du  Monde. 

t  Cabaois,  Rapports  da  Phyaique  et  du  Moral  de  PHomme,  vol.  ii. 
p.  406. 
t  Lettree  aor  les  Sdenoes,  k  Yoltaiie. — Au%. 
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des  causes  donn^es,  chaque  molecule  agit  prdcis^ment  com- 
me  elle  doit  agir,  et  ne  pent  agir  autrement  qii*elle  ne 
fait. 

Dans  les  convnlsions  terribles  qui  agitent  quelquefois  les 
societ^s  politiques,  et  qui  produisent  souvent  le  renversement 
d*tm  empire,  il  n'y  a  pas  nne  seule  action,  une  seule  parole, 
nne  seule  pens^e,  une  seule  volont^,  une  seule  passion  dans 
les  agens  qui  concoureut  k  la  revolution  comme  destructeurs 
on  comme  victimes,  qui  ne  soit  n^cessaire,  qui  n*agiBse  com- 
me elle  doit  agir,  qui  n*op^re  infailliblement  les  effets  qn*elle 
doit  op^rer  suivant  la  place  qu*occupent  ces  agens  dans  oe 
tourbillon  moral.  Gela  paroltroit  Evident  pour  nne  intelli- 
gence qui  sera  en  ^tat  de  saiser  et  d'appr^cier  toutes  les  ac- 
tions et  reactions  des  esprits  et  des  corps  de  ceux  qui  contri- 
buent  k  cette  revolution.  —  Syttdme  de  la  NaUire^  vol.  i. 
p.  44.* 

Note  12,  p.  68. 

Necessity,  thou  mother  of  the  world  ! 

He  who  asserts  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  means  that,  con- 
templating the  events  which  compose  the  moral  and  material 
imiverse,  he  beholds  only  an  immense  and  uninterrupted 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  no  one  of  which  could  occupy 
any  other  place  than  it  does  occupy,  or  act  in  any  other  place 
than  it  does  act.  The  idea  of  necessity  is  obtained  by  our 
experience  of  the  connection  between  objects,  the  uniformity 
of  the  operations  of  nature,  the  constant  coiyunction  of  sim- 
ilar events,  and  the  consequent  inference  of  one  from  the  other. 
Mankind  are  therefore  agreed  in  the  admission  of  Necessity, 
if  they  admit  that  these  two  circumstances  take  place  in  vol- 
untary action.  Motive  is  to  voluntary  action  in  the  human 
mind,  what  cause  is  to  effect  in  the  material  universe.  The 
word  liberty,  as  applied  to  mind,  is  analogous  to  the  word 
chance  as  applied  to  matter;  they  spring  fVom  an  ignorance 
of  the  certainty  of  the  coivjunction  of  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents. 

*  Chap.  iy.  —  Published  under  the  name  of  Miraband,  but  now 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  Baron  d'Holbaeh.  —Am.  IBd. 
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Every  human  being  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  act  precisely 
as  he  does  act :  in  the  eternity  which  preceded  his  birth  a 
chain  of  causes  was  generated,  which,  operating  under  the 
name  of  motives,  make  it  impossible  that  any  thought  of  his 
mind,  or  any  action  of  his  life,  should  be  otherwise  than  it  is. 
Were  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  false,  the  human  mind  would 
no  longer  be  a  legitimate  object  of  science ;  from  like  causes 
it  would  be  in  vain  that  we  should  expect  like  effects;  the 
strongest  motive  would  no  longer  be  paramount  over  the  con- 
duct; all  knowledge  would  be  vague  and  indeterminate;  we 
could  not  predict  with  any  certainty  that  we  might  not  meet 
as  an  enemy  to-morrow  him  from  whom  we  have  parted  in 
friendship  to-night;  the  most  probable  inducements  and  the 
clearest  reasonings  would  lose  the  invariable  influence  they 
possess.  The  contrary  of  this  is  demonstrably  the  fact 
Similar  circumstances  produce  invariably  similar  effects. 
The  precise  character  and  motives  of  any  man  on  any  occa- 
sion being  given,  the  moral  philosopher  could  predict  his  ac- 
tions with  as  much  certainty,  as  the  natural  philosopher 
could  predict  the  effects  of  the  mixture  of  any  particular 
chemical  substances.  Why  is  the  aged  husbandman  more 
experienced  than  the  young  beginner?  Because  there  is  a 
uniform,  undeniable  necessity  in  the  operations  of  the  mate- 
rial universe.  Why  is  the  old  statesman  more  skilful  than 
the  raw  politician  ?  Because,  relying  on  the  necessary  con- 
junction of  motive  and  action,  he  proceeds  to  produce  moral 
effects,  by  the  application  of  those  moral  causes  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  effectual.  Some  actions  may  be 
found  to  which  we  can  attach  no  motives,  but  these  are  the 
effects  of  causes  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Hence 
the  relation  which  motive  bears  to  voluntary  action,  is  that 
of  cause  to  effect;  nor,  placed  in  this  point  of  view,  is  it,  or 
ever  has  it  been,  the  subject  of  popular  or  philosophical  dispute. 
None  but  the  few  fanatics  who  are  engaged  in  the  herculean 
task  of  reconciling  the  justice  of  their  God  with  the  misery 
of  man,  will  longer  outrage  common  sense  by  the  supposition 
of  an  event  without  a  cause,  a  voluntary  action  without  a 
motive.  History,  politics,  morals,  criticism,  all  grounds  of 
reasoning,  all  principles  of  science,  alike  assume  the  truth 
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of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity.  No  farmer  carrying  his  com 
to  market  doabts  the  sale  of  it  at  the  market  price.  The 
master  of  a  manufactory  no  more  doubts  that  he  can  pur- 
chase the  human  labour  necessary  for  his  purposes,  than 
that  his  machines  will  act  as  they  haye  been  accustomed  to 
act 

But,  whilst  none  have  scrupled  to  admit  Necessity  as  influ- 
encing matter,  many  have  disputed  its  dominion  over  mind. 
Independent  of  its  militating  with  the  received  ideas  of  the 
justice  of  God,  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  to  a  superficial 
inquiry.  When  the  mind  observes  its  own  operations,  it  feels 
no  connection  of  motive  and  action;  but  as  we  know  "  noth- 
ing more  of  causation  than  the  constant  conjunction  o£ 
objects  and  the  consequent  inference  of  one  from  the  other, 
as  we  find  that  these  two  circumstances  are  universally 
allowed  to  have  place  in  voluntary  action,  we  may  be  easily 
led  to  own  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  necessity  conmion 
to  all  causes."  The  actions  of  the  will  have  a  regular 
coivjunction  of  circumstances  and  characters;  motive  is,  to 
voluntary  action,  what  cause  is  to  efifect  But  the  only  idea 
that  we  can  form  of  causation  is  a  constant  coi\junction  of 
similar  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  of  one  firom  the 
other:  wherever  this  is  the  case,  necessity  is  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

The  idea  of  liberty,  applied  metaphorically  to  the  will,  has 
sprung  fiK>m  the  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
power.  What  is  power?  —  id  quod  potett^  that  which  can 
produce  any  given  efiect.  To  deny  power,  is  to  say  that 
nothing  can  or  has  the  power  to  be  or  act.  In  the  only  true 
sense  of  the  word  power,  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
loadstone  as  to  the  human  will.  Do  you  think  these  motives, 
which  I  shall  present,  are  powerful  enough  to  rouse  him?  is  a 
question  just  as  common  as.  Do  you  think  this  lever  has  the 
power  of  raising  this  weight?  The  advocates  of  firee-will 
assert,  that  the  will  has  the  power  of  refusing  to  be  deter^ 
mined  by  the  strongest  motive ;  but  the  strongest  motive  is 
that  which,  overcoming  all  others,  ultimately  prevails;  this 
assertion  therefore  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  will  being  ultir 
mately  determined  by  that  motive  which  does  determine  it, 
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which  is  ahsnrd.  But  it  is  eqnaUy  certain  that  a  man  can- 
not resist  the  strongest  motive,  as  that  he  cannot  overcome  a 
physical  impossibility. 

The  doctrine  of  Necessity  tends  to  introduce  a  great  change 
into  the  established  notions  of  morality,  and  utterly  to  destroy 
religion.  Reward  and  punishment  must  be  considered,  by 
the  Necessarian,  merely  as  motives  which  he  would  employ 
in  order  to  procure  the  adoption  or  abandonment  of  any  given 
line  of  conduct  Desert,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
would  no  longer  have  any  meaning;  and  he  who  should  in- 
flict pain  upon  another  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  de- 
served it,  would  only  gratify  his  revenge  under  pretence  of 
satisfying  justice.  It  is  not  enough,  says  the  advocate  of  free- 
will, that  a  criminal  should  be  prevented  from  a  repetition  of 
his  crime ;  he  should  feel  pain;  and  his  torments,  when  justly 
inflicted,  ought  precisely  to  be  proportioned  to  his  fault.  But 
utility  is  morality;  that  which  is  incapable  of  producing  hap- 
piness is  useless;  and  though  the  crime  of  Damiens  must  b9 
condemned,  yet  the  frightful  torments  which  revenge,  under 
the  name  of  justice,  inflicted  on  this  unhappy  man,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  augmented,  even  at  the  long  run,  the 
stock  of  pleasurable  sensation  in  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  does  not  in  the  least  diminish 
our  disapprobation  of  vice.  The  conviction  which  all  feel, 
that  a  viper  is  a  poisonous  animal,  and  that  a  tiger  is  con- 
strained, by  the  inevitable  condition  of  his  existence,  to  de« 
vour  men,  does  not  induce  us  to  avoid  them  less  sedulously, 
or,  even  more,  to  hesitate  in  destroying  them;  but  he  would 
surely  be  of  a  hard  heart,  who  meeting  with  a  serpent  on  a 
desert  island,  or  in  a  situation  where  it  was  incapable  of  in- 
jury, should  wantonly  deprive  it  of  existence.  A  Necessarian 
is  inconsequent  to  his  own  principles,  if  he  indulges  in  hatred 
or  contempt;  the  compassion  which  he  feels  for  the  criminal 
is  unmixed  with  a  desire  of  ii^juring  him:  he  looks  with  %n 
elevated  and  dreadless  composure  upon  the  links  of  the  uni- 
yersal  chain  as  they  pass  before  his  eyes;  whilst  cowardice, 
curiosity,  and  inconsistency,  only  assail  him  in  proportion  to 
the  feebleness  and  indistinctness  with  which  he  buss  perceived 
and  rejected  the  delusions  of  free-will. 
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Beligion  is  the  perception  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  the  principle  of  the  nniverse.  Bnt  if  the  principle  of  the 
universe  be  not  an  organic  being,  the  model  and  prototype  of 
man,  the  relation  between  it  and  human  beings  is  absolntely 
none.  Without  some  insight  into  its  will  respecting  our  ac- 
tions, religion  is  nugatory  and  vain.  Bnt  will  is  only  a  mode 
of  animal  mind ;  moral  qualities  also  are  such  as  only  a  hu- 
man being  can  possess ;  to  attribute  them  to  the  principle  of 
the  universe,  is  to  annex  to  it  properties  incompatible  with 
any  possible  definition  of  its  nature.  It  is  probable  that  the 
word  God  was  originally  only  an  expression  denoting  the 
unknown  cause  of  the  known  events  which  men  perceived 
in  the  universe.  By  the  vulgar  mistake  of  a  metaphor  for 
a  real  being,  of  a  word  for  a  thing,  it  became  a  man,  endowed 
with  human  qualities  and  governing  the  universe,  as  an 
earthly  monarch  governs  his  kingdom.  Their  adresses  to 
this  imaginary  being,  indeed,  are  much  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  subjects  to  a  king.  They  acknowledge  his  benevo- 
lence, deprecate  his  anger,  and  supplicate  his  favour. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  teaches  us,  that  in  no  case 
could  any  event  have  happened  otherwise  than  it  did  happen; 
and  that,  if  God  is  the  author  of  good,  he  is  also  the  author 
of  evil;  that,  if  he  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  the  one,  he 
is  entitled  to  our  hatred  for  the  other;  that  admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  this  hypothetic  being,  he  is  also  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  an  immutable  necessity.  It  is  plain  that  the 
same  arguments  which  prove  that  God  is  the  author  of  food, 
light,  and  life,  prove  him  also  to  be  the  author  of  poison, 
darkness,  and  death.  The  wide-wasting  earthquake,  the 
storm,  the  battle,  and  tyranny,  are  attributable  to  this  hypo- 
thetic being,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  fairest  forms  of  nature, 
sunshine,  liberty,  and  peace. 

But  we  are  taught,  by  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  that  there 
is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  the  universe,  otherwise  than  as  the 
events  to  which  we  apply  these  epithets  have  relation  to  our 
own  peculiar  mode  of  being.  Still  less  than  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  God,  will  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  accord  with  the 
belief  of  a  future  state  of  punishment.  Grod  made  man  snch  as 
he  is,  and  then  danmed  him  for  being  so :  for  to  say  that  God 
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was  the  author  of  all  good,  and  man  the  author  of  all  evil, 
is  to  say  that  one  man  made  a  straight  line  and  a  crooked 
one,  and  another  man  made  the  incongruity. 

A  Mahometan  story,  much  to  the  present  purpose,  is  re- 
corded, wherein  Adam  land  Moses  are  introduced  disputing 
before  God  in  the  following  manner:  "Thou,"  says  Moses, 
*'art  Adam,  whom  God  created,  and  animated  with  the 
breath  of  life,  and  caused  to  be  worshipped  by  the  angels, 
and  placed  in  Paradise,  from  whence  mankind  have  been  ex- 
pelled for  thy  fault.'*  Whereto  Adam  answered,  "  Thou  art 
Moses,  whom  God  chose  for  his  apostle,  and  intrusted  with 
his  word,  by  giving  thee  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  whom  he 
Yonchsafed  to  admit  to  discourse  with  himself.  How  many 
years  dost  thou  find  the  law  was  written  before  I  was  cre- 
ated ?  "  Says  Moses,  "  Forty."  —  "  And  dost  thou  not  find," 
replied  Adam,  "  These  words  therein, '  and  Adam  rebelled 
against  his  Lord  and  transgressed?*"  Which  Moses  con- 
fessing, *'  Dost  thou  therefore  blame  me,"  continued  he,  "  for 
doing  that  which  God  wrote  of  me  that  I  should  do,  forty 
years  before  I  was  created;  nay,  for  what  was  decreed  con- 
cerning me  fifty  thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  heaven 
and  earth  1 "  —  Sale's  Prelim,  DUc,  to  ihe  Korom,  p.  164.* 

Note  18,  p.  60. 
There  is  no  God! 

This  negation  must  be  understood  solely  to  affect  a  crea- 
tive Deity.  The  hypothesis  of  a  pervading  Spirit,  coetemal 
with  the  universe,  remains  unshaken. 

A  close  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  proofs  adduced 
to  support  any  proposition  is  the  only  secure  way  of  attain- 
ing truth,  on  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
descant:  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  a  sub- 
ject of  such  importance  that  it  cannot  be  too  minutely  inves- 
tigated: in  consequence  of  this  conviction  we  proceed  briefly 
and  impartially  to  examine  the  proofs  which  have  been  ad- 
duced.   It  is  necessary  first  to  consider  the  nature  of  belief. 

*  Seotloii  viii. — Ak.  lb. 
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When  a  proposition  is  offered  to  the  mind,  it  perceiTes  tfa« 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. A  perception  of  their  agreement  is  termed  MUf^ 
Many  obstacles  frequently  prerent  this  peroeptioo  from  being 
immediate;  these  the  mind  attempts  to  remove,  in  order  that 
the  perception  may  be  distinct.  The  mind  is  active  in  the 
investigation,  in  order  to  perfect  the  state  of  perception  of 
the  relation  which  the  component  ideas  of  the  proposition 
bear  to  each,  which  is  passive ;  the  investigation,  being  con* 
ftised  with  the  perception,  has  induced  many  falsely  to  im- 
agine that  the  mind  is  active  in  belief, — that  belief  is  an  act 
of  volition,  —  in  consequence  of  which  it  may  be  regulated 
by  the  mind.  Pursuing,  continuing  this  mistake,  they  have 
attached  a  degree  of  criminality  to  disbelief,  of  which,  in  its 
nature,  it  is  incapable;  it  is  equally  incapable  of  merit 

Belief,  then,  is  a  passion,  the  strength  of  which,  like  every 
otber  passion,  is  in  precise  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  excite- 
ment. 

The  degrees  of  excitement  are  three. 

The  senses  are  the  sources  of  all  knowledge  to  the  mind; 
consequently  their  evidence  claims  the  strongest  assent 

The  decision  of  the  mind,  founded  upon  our  own  experienoei 
derived  from  these  sources,  claims  the  next  degree. 

The  experience  of  others,  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
former  one,  occupies  the  lowest  degree. 

(A  graduated  scale,  on  which  should  be  marked  the  capa- 
bilities of  propositions  to  approach  the  test  of  the  senses, 
would  be  a  just  barometer  of  the  belief  which  ought  to  be 
attached  to  them.) 

Consequently,  no  testimony  can  be  admitted  which  is  con- 
trary to  reason;  reason  is  founded  on  the  evidence  of  our 
senses. 

Every  prc^of  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these  three  divisions, 
it  is  to  be  considered  what  arguments  we  receive  from  each 
of  them,  which  should  convince  us  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity. 

1st  The  evidence  of  the  senses.  If  the  Deity  should  ap- 
pear to  us,  if  he  should  convince  our  senses  of  his  existence, 
this  revelation  would  necessarily  command  belief.    Those  to 
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whom  the  Deity  has  thus  appeared  have  the  strongest  possi- 
ble conviction  of  his  existence.  Bat  the  God  of  theologians 
is  incapable  of  local  visibility. 

2d.  Reason.  It  is  urged  that  man  knows  that  whatever  is, 
mnst  either  have  had  a  beginning,  or  have  existed  from  all 
eternity;  he  also  knows,  that  whatever  is  not  eternal  most 
have  had  a  cause.  When  this  reasoning  is  applied  to  the 
universe,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  created :  until  that 
is  clearly  demonstrated,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it 
has  endured  from  all  eternity.  We  must  prove  design  before 
we  can  infer  a  designer.  The  only  idea  which  we  can  form  of 
causation  is  derivable  from  the  constant  coEJunction  of  ob- 
jects, and  the  consequent  inference  of  one  from  the  other.  In 
a  case  where  two  propositions  are  diametrically  opposite,  the 
mind  believes  that  which  is  least  incomprehensible: — it  is 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  universe  has  existed  from  all  eter- 
nity, than  to  conceive  a  being  beyond  its  limits  capable  of 
creating  it:  if  the  mind  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  one,  is  it 
an  alleviation  to  increase  the  intolerability  of  the  burden  ? 

The  other  argument,  which  is  founded  on  a  man's  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  existence,  stands  thus.  A  man  knows  not 
only  that  he  now  is,  but  that  once  he  was  not;  consequently 
there  must  have  been  a  cause.  But  our  idea  of  causation  is 
alone  derivable  from  the  constant  conjunction  of  objects 
and  the  consequent  inference  of  one  from  the  other:  and  rea- 
wming  experimentally,  we  can  only  infer  from  efifects,  causes 
exactly  adequate  to  those  efifects.  But  there  certainly  is  a 
generative  power  which  is  effected  by  certain  instruments; 
we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  inherent  in  these  instruments,  nor 
is  the  contrary  hypothesis  capable  of  demonstration ;  we  ad- 
mit that  the  generative  power  is  incomprehensible;  but  to 
suppose  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  an  eternal, 
onmiscient,  omnipotent  being,  leaves  the  cause  in  the  same 
obscurity,  but  renders  it  more  incomprehensible. 

8d.  Testimony.  It  is  required  that  testimony  should  not 
be  contrary  to  reason.  The  testimony  that  the  Deity  con- 
vinces the  senses  of  men  of  his  existence  can  only  be  ad- 
mitted by  us,  if  our  mind  considers  it  less  probable  that  these 
men  should  have  been  deceived,  than  that  the  Deity  ahoold 
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When  a  proposition  is  offered  to  the  mind,  it  perceiTes  tfa« 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. A  perception  of  their  agreement  is  termed  Mief>. 
Many  obstacles  fluently  prevent  this  peroeption  from  being 
immediate;  these  the  mind  attempts  to  remove,  in  order  that 
the  perception  may  be  distinct.  The  mind  is  active  in  the 
investigation,  in  order  to  perfect  the  state  of  perception  of 
the  relation  which  the  component  ideas  of  the  proposition 
bear  to  each,  which  is  passive ;  the  investigation,  being  con- 
ftised  with  the  perception,  has  induced  many  falsely  to  im- 
agine that  the  mind  is  active  in  belief,-— that  belief  is  an  act 
of  volition,  —  in  conseqnence  of  which  it  may  be  regulated 
by  the  mind.  Pursuing,  continuing  this  mistake,  they  have 
attached  a  degree  of  criminality  to  disbelief,  of  which,  in  its 
nature,  it  is  incapable ;  it  is  equally  incapable  of  merit. 

Belief,  then,  is  a  passion,  the  strength  of  which,  like  every 
otber  passion,  is  in  precise  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  excite- 
ment 

The  degrees  of  excitement  are  three. 

The  senses  are  the  sources  of  all  knowledge  to  the  mind; 
consequently  their  evidence  claims  the  strongest  assent 

The  decision  of  the  mind,  founded  upon  our  own  experienoei 
derived  from  these  sources,  claims  the  next  degree. 

The  experience  of  others,  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
former  one,  occupies  the  lowest  degree. 

(A  graduated  scale,  on  which  should  be  marked  the  capa- 
bilities of  propositions  to  approach  the  test  of  the  senses, 
would  be  a  just  barometer  of  the  belief  which  ought  to  be 
attached  to  them.) 

Consequently,  no  testimony  can  be  admitted  which  is  con- 
trary to  reason;  reason  is  founded  on  the  evidence  of  our 
senses. 

Every  prGk)f  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these  three  divisions, 
it  is  to  be  considered  what  arguments  we  receive  from  each 
of  them,  which  should  convince  us  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity. 

1st  The  evidence  of  the  senses.  If  the  Deity  should  ap- 
pear to  us,  if  he  should  convince  our  senses  of  his  existence, 
this  revelation  would  neoessarily  command  belief    Those  to 
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whom  the  Deity  has  thus  appeared  have  the  strongest  poasi* 
ble  conviction  of  his  existence.  But  the  God  of  theologians 
is  incapable  of  local  visibility. 

2d.  Reason.  It  is  urged  that  man  knows  that  whatever  is, 
mnst  either  have  had  a  beginning,  or  have  existed  from  all 
eternity;  he  also  knows,  that  whatever  is  not  eternal  most 
have  had  a  canse.  When  this  reasoning  is  applied  to  the 
universe,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  created :  until  that 
is  clearly  demonstrated,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it 
has  endured  from  all  eternity.  We  must  prove  design  before 
we  can  infer  a  designer.  The  only  idea  which  we  can  form  of 
causation  is  derivable  from  the  constant  coEJtmction  of  ob- 
jects, and  the  consequent  inference  of  one  from  the  other.  In 
a  case  where  two  propositions  are  diametrically  opposite,  the 
mind  believes  that  which  is  least  incomprehensible: — it  is 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  universe  has  existed  from  all  eter- 
nity, than  to  conceive  a  being  beyond  its  limits  capable  of 
creating  it:  if  the  mind  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  one,  is  it 
an  alleviation  to  increase  the  intolerabillty  of  the  burden  ? 

The  other  argument,  which  is  founded  on  a  man's  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  existence,  stands  thus.  A  man  knows  not 
only  that  he  now  is,  but  that  once  he  was  not;  consequently 
there  must  have  been  a  cause.  But  our  idea  of  causation  is 
alone  derivable  from  the  constant  conjunction  of  objects 
and  the  consequent  inference  of  one  from  the  other:  and  rea- 
wming  experimentally,  we  can  only  infer  from  efifects,  causes 
exactly  adequate  to  those  efifects.  But  there  certainly  is  a 
generative  power  which  is  effected  by  certain  instruments; 
we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  inherent  in  these  instruments,  nor 
is  the  contrary  hypothesis  capable  of  demonstration ;  we  ad- 
mit that  the  generative  power  is  incomprehensible;  but  to 
suppose  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  an  eternal, 
omniscient,  omnipotent  being,  leaves  the  cause  in  the  same 
obscurity,  but  renders  it  more  incomprehensible. 

8d.  Testimony.  It  is  required  that  testimony  should  not 
be  contrary  to  reason.  The  testimony  that  the  Deity  con- 
vinces the  senses  of  men  of  his  existence  can  only  be  ad- 
mitted by  us,  if  our  mind  considers  it  less  probable  that  these 
men  should  have  been  deceived,  than  that  the  Deity  should 
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have  appeared  to  them.  Our  reason  can  nerer  admit  the 
testimony  of  men,  who  not  only  declare  that  they  were  eye- 
witnesses of  miracles,  but  that  the  Deity  was  irrational;  for 
he  commanded  that  he  shonld  be  believed,  he  proposed  the 
highest  rewards  for  faith,  eternal  punishments  for  disbelief: 
we  can  only  command  voluntary  actions ;  belief  is  not  an  act 
of  volition;  the  mind  is  even  passive,  or  involuntarily  active: 
from  this  it  is  evident  that  we  have  no  sufficient  testimony, 
or  rather  that  testimony  is  insufficient,  to  prove  the  being  of 
a  God.  It  has  been  before  shown  that  it  cannot  be  deduced 
from  reason.  They  alone,  then,  who  have  been  convinced  by 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  can  believe  it. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  having  no  proofs  from  any  of  the 
three  sources  of  conviction,  the  mind  cannot  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  a  creative  God:  it  is  also  evident  that,  as  belief  is 
a  passion  of  the  mind,  no  degree  of  criminality  is  attachable 
to  disbelief;  and  that  they  only  are  reprehensible  who  neg- 
lect to  remove  the  false  medium  through  which  their  mind 
views  any  subject  of  discussion.  Every  reflecting  mind 
must  acknowledge,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  Deity. 

God  is  a  hypothesis,  and  as  such,  stands  in  need  of  proof ;  the 
onus  prcbandi  rests  on  the  theist  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says: 
**  Hypotheses  non  fingo,  quicquid  enim  ex  phenomenis  non 
deducitur  hypothesis  vocanda  est,  et  hypotheses  vel  met»- 
physicflB,  vel  physicss,  vel  qualitatum  ocoultarum,  seu  me- 
ohanicffi,  in  philosophic  locum  non  habent"  To  all  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  a  creative  God  apply  this  valuable  rule. 
We  see  a  variety  of  bodies  possessing  a  variety  of  powers; 
we  merely  know  their  effects;  we  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
with  respect  to  their  essences  and  causes.  These  Newton 
calls  the  phenomena  of  things;  but  the  pride  of  philosophy 
is  unwilling  to  admit  its  ignorance  of  their  causes.  From 
the  phenomena,  which  are  the  objecte  of  our  senses,  we  at- 
tempt to  infer  a  cause,  which  we  call  God,  and  gratuitously 
endow  it  with  all  negative  and  contradictory  qualities.  From 
this  hypothesis  we  invent  this  general  name,  to  conceal  our 
ignorance  of  causes  and  essences.  The  being  called  God  by  no 
means  answers  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Newton; 
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it  bears  every  mark  of  a  veil  woven  by  philosophical  conceit, 
to  hide  the  ignorance  of  philosophers  even  from  themselves. 
They  borrow  the  threads  of  its  texture  from  the  anthropo- 
morphism of  the  vulgar.  Words  have  been  used  by  sophists 
for  the  same  purposes,  from  the  occult  qualities  of  the  Peri- 
patetics to  the  effluvium  of  Boyle  and  the  crimiiet  or  nebula 
of  Herschel.  God  is  represented  as  infinite,  eternal,  incom- 
prehensible :  he  is  contained  under  eYery  predicate  in  non  that 
the  logic  of  ignorance  could  fabricate.  Even  his  worshippers 
allow  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  him;  they  ex> 
olaim  with  the  French  poet,  — 

Pour  dire  ce  qu'il  est,  il  faut  §tre  lui-m§me. 

Lord  Bacon  says,  that  **  atheism  leaves  to  man  reason, 
philosophy,  natural  piety,  laws,  reputation,  and  everything 
that  can  serve  to  conduct  him  to  virtue:  but  superstition  de- 
stroys all  these,  and  erects  itself  into  a  tyranny  over  the 
understandings  of  men:  hence  atheism  never  disturbs  the 
government,  but  renders  man  more  clear-sighted,  since  he 
sees  nothing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  present  life."  — 
Bacon's  Moral  Essays.* 

La  premiere  th^ologie  de  Phomme  lui  fit  d'abord  eraindre 
et  adorer  les  ^l^ments  m§me,  des  objets  materiels  et  grossiers; 
il  rendit  ensufte  ses  hommages  k  des  agents  presidents  auz 
Elements,  k  des  g^nies  inf^rieurs,  k  des  h^ros,  ou  k  des  hom- 
mes  dou^s  de  grandes  qualit^s.  A  force  de  r^fl^chir,  il  crut 
simplifier  les  choses  en  soumettant  la  nature  enti^re  k  un 
seul  agent,  k  un  esprit,  k  une  &me  universelle,  qui  mettoit 
cette  nature  et  ses  parties  en  mouvement.  En  remontant  de 
causes  en  causes,  les  mortels  ont  fini  par  ne  rien  voir;  et  c'est 
dans  cette  obscurity  qu'ils  ont  plac6  lenr  Dieu;  c'est  dans  cet 
abime  t^n^breux  que  leur  imagination  inqui^te  travaille  tou- 
jours  a  se  fabriquer  des  chim^res,  qui  les  affligeront  jusqu'k 
ce  que  la  connoissance  de  la  nature  les  d^trompe  des  fan- 
tdmes  qu'ils  ont  toigours  si  vainement  adores. 

Si  nous  voulons  nous  rendre  compte  de  nos  id^es  sur  la 

*  "  Of  Sop«r8tttlon." — Am.  Bo. 
VOL,  I.  8 
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Divinity,  nous  serons  obliges  de  convenir  que,  par  le  mot  Dieu^ 
les  hommes  n*ont  jamais  pu  designer  que  la  cause  la  plus 
cach^e,  la  plus  ^loign^e,  la  plus  inconnue,  des  effets  qu'ils 
voyoient:  ils  ne  font  usage  de  ce  mot,  que  lorsque  le  jeu  des 
causes  naturelles  et  connues  cesse  d'etre  visible  pour  eux; 
d^s  qu'ils  perdent  le  fil  de  ces  causes,  ou  d^s  que  leur  esprit 
ne  pent  plus  en  suivre  la  chaine,  ils  tranchent  leur  difficult^, 
et  termineut  leurs  recherches  en  appellant  Dieu  la  demi^re 
des  causes,  c'est-£b-dire  celle  qui  est  au-delk  de  toutes  les 
causes  qu'ils  connoissent;  ainsi  ils  ne.  font  qu'assigner  une 
denomination  vague  k  une  cause  ignor^e,  k  laquelle  leur  pa- 
resse  ou  les  bomes  de  leurs  connoissances  les  forcent  de  s'arr6- 
ter.  Toutes  les  fois  qu*on  nous  dit  que  Dieu  est  Tauteur  de 
quelque  ph^nom^ne,  cela  signifie  qu'on  ignore  comment 
un  tel  ph^nom^ne  pu  s'op^rer  par  le  secours  des  forces 
on  des  causes  que  nous  connoissons  dans  la  nature.  C'est 
ainsi  que  le  commun  des  hommes,  dont  I'ignorance  est  le 
partage,  attribue  k  la  Divinity  non  seulement  les  effets  inusit^ 
qui  les  frappent,  mais  encore  les  ^v^nemens  les  plus  simples, 
dont  les  causes  sont  les  plus  faciles  a  connoltre  pour  quicon- 
que  a  pu  les  m^diter.  En  un  mot,  I'bomme  a  toigours  re- 
spects les  causes  inconnues  des  effets  surprenans,  que  son 
ignorance  Tempdchoit  de  dSmdler.  Ge  fut  sur  les  debris  de 
la  nature  que  les  hommes  Slev^rent  le  colosse  imaginaire  de 
la  Divinity. 

Si  I'ignorance  de  la  nature  donna  la  naissance  aux  dienz, 
la  connoissance  de  la  nature  est  faite  pour  les  dStruire.  X 
mesure  que  Thomme  s'instruit,  ses  forces  et  ses  ressources 
augmentent  avec  ses  lumi^res ;  les  sciences,  les  arts  conser- 
vateurs,  1' Industrie,  lui  foumissent  des  secours ;  1' experience 
le  rassure  ou  lui  procure  des  moyens  de  rSsister  aux  efforts 
de  bien  des  causes  qui  cessent  de  I'alarmer  d^s  qu'il  les  a 
connues.  En  un  mot,  ses  terreurs  se  dissipent  dans  la  m@me 
proportion  que  son  esprit  s'Sclaire.  L'homme  instruit  cesse 
d*6tre  superstitieux. 

Ge  n'est  jamais  que  sur  parole  que  des  peuples  entiers 
adorent  le  Dieu  de  leurs  p6res  et  de  leurs  prdtres:  PautoritS, 
la  confiance,  la  soumission,  et  I'habitude,  leur  tiennent  lieu« 
de  conviction  et  de  preuves ;  ils  se  prostement  et  prient,  parce 
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que  lenrs  p^res  leur  ont  appris  k  se  prosterner  et  prier:  mais 
pourqnoi  cenx-ci  se  sont-ils  mis  &  genoux  ?  C'est  que  dans 
les  temps  ^loign^  lenrs  l^gislatenrs  et  lenrs  guides  lenr  en 
ont  fait  nn  devoir.  "Adorez  et  croyez,"  ont-ils  dit,  "des 
dieux  que  vons  ne  pouvez  comprendre :  rapportez-vous-en  a 
notre  sagesse  profonde ;  nous  en  savons  plus  que  vons  snr  la 
Divinity/*  Mais  pourqnoi  m'en  rapporterois-je  &  vons* 
'*  CTest  que  Dieu  le  vent  ainsi,  c'est  que  Dieu  vons  punira  si 
vous  osez  r^sister.'*  Mais  ce  Dieu  n'est-11  done  pas  la  chose 
en  question  ?  Gependant  les  hommes  se  sont  toujours  pay^s  de 
ce  cercle  vicieux;  la  paresse  de  leur  esprit  leur  fit  trouver 
plus  court  de  s'en  rapporter  an  jugement  des  autres.  Toutes 
les  notions  religieuses  sont  fondles  uniquement  sur  Tautorit^ ; 
toutes  les  religions  du  monde  d^fendent  Texamen,  et  ne  veu- 
lent  pas  que  Ton  raisonne;  c'est  I'autorit^  qui  vent  qu'on 
croie  en  Dieu;  ce  Dieu  n'est  lui-m§me  fond^  que  sur  Tau- 
torit^  de  quelques  hommes  qui  pr^tendent  le  connottre,  et 
venir  de  sa  part  pour  rannoncer  &  la  terre.  Un  Dieu  fait  par 
les  hommes,  a  sans  doute  besoin  des  hommes  pour  se  faire 
connottre  anx  hommes. 

Ne  seroit-ce  done  que  pour  des  pritres,  des  inspires,  des 
m^taphysiciens,  que  serolt  r^serv^e  la  conviction  de  Texist- 
ence  d'un  Dieu,  que  Pon  dit  n^anmoins  si  n^cessaire  k  tout 
le  genre  humain  ?  Mais  trouvons-nous  de  Pharmonie  entre 
les  opinions  th^logiques  de  difft^rens  inspires,  ou  des  pen- 
seurs  r^pandns  sur  la  terre  ?  Ceux  m@me  qui  font  profession 
d'adorer  le  mSme  Dieu,  sont-ils  d'accord  sur  son  compte? 
Sont-ils  contents  des  preuves  que  leurs  collogues  apportent 
de  son  existence?  Souscrivent-ils  nnanimement  anx  id^es 
qu'ils  pr^sentent  sur  sa  nature,  sur  sa  conduite,  sur  sa  fa9on 
d'entendre  ses  pr^tendus  oracles?  Est-il  une  contr^e  sur  la 
terre,  oil  la  science  de  Dieu  se  soit  r^ellement  perfectionn^e? 
A-t-elle  pris  quelque  part  la  consistance  et  Tuniformit^  que 
nous  voyons  prendre  aux  connoissances  hnmaines,  aux  arts 
les  plus  futiles,  aux  metiers  les  plus  m^pris^s  ?  Les  mots 
d^eqnity  dHmmateriaUidy  de  creation^  de prddestmation,  de  grace; 
cette  foule  de  distinctions  subtiles  dont  la  th^ologie  s'est  par- 
tout  remplie  dans  quelques  pays;  ces  inventions  si  ing^nieu- 
ees,  imagin^es  par  des  penseurs  qui  se  sont  sncc^^  depuis 
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tant  de  si^cles,  n'ont  fait,  h^las!  qu^embroQiller  lea  choses. 
et  jamais  la  science  la  pins  n^cessaire  aux  hommes  n'a  jus- 
qa'Ici  pa  acqa^rir  la  moindre  fixity.  Depnis  des  milliers 
d'ann^es,  ces  rSvenrs  oisifs  se  sont  perp^tuellement  relays 
pour  m^diter  la  Divinity,  ponr  deviner  ses  voies  cach^es, 
pour  inventer  des  hypotheses  propres  k  developper  cette 
^nigme  importante.  Leur  peu  de  succ^s  n*a  point  d^cour- 
ag^  la  vanity  th^ologiqne ;  toujonrs  on  a  parl^  de  Dleu :  on 
8*e8t  ^gorg^  pour  Ini,  et  cet  §tre  sublime  demeure  toujonrs 
le  plus  ignore  et  le  plus  discut^. 

Les  hommes  auroient  ^t^  trop  heurenx,  si,  se  bomant  aux 
objets  visibles  qui  les  int^ressent,  ils  eussent  employ^,  a  per- 
fectionner  leurs  sciences  r^elles,  leurs  lois,  leur  morale,  leur 
Education,  la  moiti6  des  efforts  quMls  ont  mis  dans  leurs  re- 
cherches  sur  la  Divinity.  lis  auroient  ^t^  bien  plus  sages 
encore,  et  plus  fortunes,  s'ils  eussent  pu  consentir  k  laisser 
leurs  guides  d^soeuvr^s  se  quereller  entre  eux,  et  sender  des 
profondeurs  capables  de  les  ^tourdir,  sans  se  mdler  de  leurs 
disputes  insens^es.  Mais  il  est  de  Tessence  de  Tignorance 
d*attaoher  de  Tiraportance  &  ce  qu'elle  ne  comprend  pas.  La 
vanity  humaine  fait  que  Pesprit  se  roidit  centre  les  difficult^s. 
Plus  un  objet  se  d^robe  h,  nos  yeux,  plus  nous  faisons  d*ef- 
forts  pour  le  saisir,  parceque  dds  lors  il  aiguillonne  notre 
orgueil,  il  excite  notre  curiosity,  il  nous  parott  int^ressant 
En  combattant  pour  son  Dieu  chacun  ne  combattit  en  effet 
que  pour  les  int^rdts  de  sa  propre  vanity,  que,  de  toutes  les 
passions  produites  par  la  mal-organisation  de  la  socl^t^,  est 
la  plus  prompte  k  s'alarmer,  et  la  plus  propre  k  produire  de 
tr^s-grandes  folies. 

Si,  ^cartant  pour  un  moment  les  id^es  ficheuses  que  la 
th^ologie  nous  donne  d'un  Dieu  capricieux,  dont  les  d^rets 
partiaux  et  despotiques  d^cident  du  sort  des  humains,  nous 
ne  voulons  fixer  nos  yeux  que  sur  la  bont^  pr^tendue  que 
tons  les  hommes,  mdme  en  tremblant  devant  ce  Dieu,  s'ac- 
cordent  k  lui  donner;  si  nous  lui  supposons  le  projetqu'on 
lui  prdte,  de  n'avoir  travaill^  que  pour  sa  propre  glohre ;  d^exiger 
les  hommages  des  dtres  intelligens ;  de  ne  cheroher  dans  ses 
oeuyres  que  le  bien-§tre  du  genre  humain;  comment  conci- 
lier  ses  vues  et  ses  dispositions  avec  T  ignorance  vrarmeat 
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invincible  dans  laquelle  ce  Dieu,  si  glorieux  et  si  bon,  laisse  la 
plupart  des  hommes  snr  son  compte?  Si  Dieu  veut  6tte 
conuu,  ch^ri,  remerci^,  que  ne  se  montre-t-il  sons  des  traits 
favorables  k  tons  ces  §tres  intelligens  dont  il  veut  6tre  aim^ 
et  ador^  ?  Pourquoi  ue  point  se  manifester  k  toute  la  terre 
d'une  fa^on  non  Equivoque,  bien  plus  capable  de  nous  con- 
vaincre,  que  ces  revelations  particuH^res  qui  semblent  ac- 
cuser la  Divinite  d'une  partiality  fixsheuse  pour  quelques- 
unes  de  ses  creatures  ?  Le  Tout-Puissant  n*auroit-il  done  pas 
des  moyens  plus  convainquans  de  se  montrer  aux  hommes 
que  ces  metamorphoses  ridicules,  ces  incarnations  pr^ten- 
dues,  qui  nous  sont  attest^es  par  des  ecrivains  si  pen  d' accord 
entre  eux  dans  les  recits  qu*ils  en  font?  Au  lieu  de  tant  de 
miracles  inventus  pour  prouver  la  mission  divine  de  tant  de 
legislateurs  r^v^r^s  par  les  diffdrens  peuples  du  monde,  le  sou- 
verain  des  esprits  ne  pouvoit-il  pas  convaincre  tout  d'un 
coup  Pesprit  humain  des  choses  qu*il  a  voulu  lui  faire 
connottre  ?  Au  lieu  de  suspendre  un  soleil  dans  la  voCte  du 
firmament;  au  lieu  de  rdpandre  sans  ordre  les  etoiles  et  les 
constellations  qui  remplissent  I'espace,  n'eCLt-il  pas  6t6  plus 
conforme  aux  vues  d'un  Dieu  jaloux  de  sa  gloire  et  si  bien- 
intentionne  peur  Thomme,  d'^crire  d'une  fa9on  non  si\jette  h 
dispute,  son  nom,  ses  attributs,  ses  volontds  permanentes,  en 
caract^res  ineffa^ables,  et  lisibles  egalement  pour  tons  les 
habitans  de  la  terre?  Personne  alors  n'auroit  pu  douter  de 
I'existence  d'un  Dieu,  de  ses  volontes  claires,  de  ses  intentions 
visibles.  Sous  les  yeux  de  ce  Dieu  si  terrible  personne  n'au- 
roit  eu  I'audace  de  violer  ses  ordonnances ;  nul  mortel  n'eflt  eu 
le  front  d'en  imposer  en  son  nom,  ou  dMnterprdter  ses  volontds 
suivant  ses  propres  fantaisies. 

En  effet,  quand  m^me  on  admettroit  I'existence  du  Dieu 
theologique,  et  la  rdalite  des  attributs  si  discordans  qu'on  lui 
donne,  I'on  ne  pent  en  rien  conclure  pour  autoriser  la  con- 
duite  ou  les  cultes  qu'on  prescrit  de  lui  rendi*e.  La  theologie 
est  vraim^nt  le  tonneau  des  Danaldei.  A  force  de  qualitds 
contradictoires  et  d'assertions  hasardees,  ella  a,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  tellement  garotte  son  Dieu  qu'elle  Ta  mis  dans  I'impos- 
sibilite  d'agir.  S'il  est  infiniment  bon,  quelle  raison  aurions 
nous  de  la  craindre?    S'il  est  infiniment  sage,  de  quo!  nous 
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inqui^ter  sur  notre  sort?  S*il  sait  tout,  ponrquoi  Tavertir  de 
DOS  besoms,  et  le  fatigner  de  nos  pri^res?  S'il  est  partoat, 
pourquoi  lui  Clever  des  temples?  S*il  est  maltre  de  tout, 
pourquoi  lui  faire  des  sacrifices  et  des  offirandes?  S'il  est 
juste,  comment  croire  qu'il  punisse  des  creatures  qu'il  a  rem- 
plies  de  foiblesses  ?  Si  la  grace  fait  tout  en  elles,  quelle  rai- 
son  auroit-il  de  les  r^compenser?  S'il  est  tout-puissant,  com- 
ment Toffenser,  comment  lui  resister?  S*il  est  raisonnable, 
comment  se  mettroit-il  en  colore  contre  des  aveugles,  a  qui  il  a 
laiss^  la  liberty  de  a  d^raisonner!  SMI  est  immuable,  de  quel 
droit  pr^tendrions-nous  faire  changer  ses  d^crets  ?  SMI  incon- 
cevable,  pourquoi  nous  en  occuper  ?  S'il  a  parlk,  pourquoi 
l'univers  n*est-il  pas  cosiYAWcu?  S'il  la  connaissance 
d'un  Dieu  est  la  plus  n^cessaire,  pourquoi  n*est-elle  pas  la 
plus  ^vidente,  et  la  plus  claire  ?  —  SysUme  de  la  Nature, 
London^  1781. 

The  enlightened  and  benevolent  Pliny  thus  publicly  pro- 
fesses himself  an  atheist:  —  Quapropter  effigiem  Dei  for- 
mamque  quserere,  imbecillitatis  humauss  reor.  Quisquis  est 
Deus  (si  modo  est  alius)  et  quacunque  in  parte,  totus  est 
sensus,  totus  est  yisus,  totus  auditus,  totus  animse,  totus 

animi,  totus  sui Imperfects  vero  in  homine  natursB 

prsBcipua  solatia  ne  Deum  quidem  posse  omnia.  Namqne 
nee  sibi  potest  mortem  consciscere,  si  velit,  quod  homini 
dedit  optimum  in  tantis  vitsB  poenis;  nee  mortales  aster- 
nitate  donare,  aut  revocare  defunctos;  nee  facere  ut  qui 
vixit  non  vixerit,  qui  honores  gessit  non  gesserit;  nullura- 
que  habere  in  prsBteritum  jus,  prseterquara  oblivionis;  atque 
(ut  facetis  quoque  argnmentis  societas  hsec  cum  deo  co- 
puletur)  ut  bis  dena  viginti  non  sint,  et  multa  similiter 
effioere  non  posse.  Per  quse  declaratur  baud  dubie  naturae 
potentiam  id  quoque  esse,  quod  Deum  vocamus. —  Plin.  NoL 
EiiL  cap.  de  Deo,* 

The  consistent  Newtonian  is  necessarily  an  atheist.  See 
Sir  W.  Drummond's  Academical  Qiteetioru^  chap,  iii.f  —  Sir 
W.  seems  to  consider  the  atheism,  to  which  it  leads,  as  a 

t  Book  IL  chap.  liL  —  Am.  Ed.  t  Book  ii.  chap.  ill.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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sufficient  presumption  of  the  falsehood  of  the  system  of  grav- 
itation; but  surely  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  good  faith 
of  philosophy  to  admit  a  deduction  from  facts  than  a  hypothe- 
sis incapable  of  proof,  although  it  might  militate  with  the 
obstinate  preconceptions  of  the  mob.  Had  this  author,  in- 
stead of  inveighing  against  the  guilt  and  absurdity  of  atheism, 
demonstrated  its  falsehood,  his  conduct  would  have  been 
more  suited  to  the  modesty  of  the  sceptic  and  the  toleration 
of  the  philosopher. 

Onmia  enim  per  Dei  potentiam  facta  sunt:  imo,  quia  natu- 
rsB  potentia  nulla  est  nisi  ipsa  Dei  potentia,  certum  est  nos 
eatenus  Dei  potentiam  non  intelligere,  quatenus  causas  natu- 
rales  ignoramus ;  adeoque  stulte  ad  eandem  Dei  potentiam  re- 
curritur,  quando  rei  alicujus  causam  naturalem,  hoc  est,  ipsam 
Dei  potentiam,  ignoramus.  —  Spihoza,  Tract,  Theohgtco^ 
Polf  chap.  i.  p.  14.* 

Note  14,  p.  62. 
AJuuuertUj  rise  I 

**Ahasuerus  the  Jew  crept  forth  from  the  dark  cave  of 
Mount  Carmel.  Near  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 
he  was  first  goaded  by  never-ending  restlessness  to  rove  the 
globe  from  pole  to  pole.  When  our  Lord  was  wearied  with 
the  burden  of  his  ponderous  cross,  and  wanted  to  rest  be- 
fore the  door  of  Ahasuerus,  the  unfeeling  wretch  drove  him 
away  with  brutality.  The  Saviour  of  mankind  staggered, 
sinking  under  the  heavy  load,  but  uttered  no  complaint.  An 
angel  of  death  appeared  before  Ahasuerus,  and  exclaimed 
indignantly, '  Barbarian  I  thou  hast  denied  rest  to  the  Son  of 
.Man;  be  it  denied  thee  also,  until  he  comes  to  judge  the 
world.* 

**  A  black  demon,  let  loose  from  hell  upon  Ahasuerus,  goads 
him  now  from  country  to  country;  he  is  denied  the  consola- 
tion which  death  affords,  and  precluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
peaceful  grave. 

**  Ahasuerus  crept  forth  from  the  dark  cave  of  Mount 

•  Cap.i.  $44.  — A1I.SD. 
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Carmel;  he  shook  the  dust  from  his  beard,  and  taking  np  one 
of  the  skulls  heaped  there,  hnrled  it  down  the  eminence;  it 
rebounded  from  tiie  earth  in  shivered  atoms:  *  This  was  mj 
father! '  roared  Ahasuerus.  Seven  more  skulls  rolled  down 
from  rock  to  rock;  while  the  infuriate  Jew,  following  them 
with  ghastly  looks,  exclaimed,  *  And  these  were  my  wives ! ' 
He  still  continued  to  hurl  down  skull  after  skull,  roaring  in 
dreadful  accents,  *And  these,  and  these,  and  these  were  my 
children!  They  could  die;  but  I!  reprobate  wretch, —  alas! 
I  cannot  die !  Dreadful  beyond  conception  is  the  judgment 
that  hangs  over  me.  Jerusalem  fell,  —  I  crushed  the  sucking 
babe,  and  precipitated  myself  into  the  destructive  flames. 
I  cursed  the  Romans,  —  but,  alas,  ahis  I  the  restless  curse  held 
me  by  the  hair,  —  and  I  could  not  die ! 

'*  *  Rome,  the  giantess,  fell.  I  placed  myself  before  the  fall- 
ing statue,  —  she  fell,  and  did  not  crush  me.  Nations  sprang 
up  and  disappeared  before  me;  but  I  remained,  and  did  not 
die.  From  cloud-encircled  cHfTt}  did  I  precipitate  myself  in- 
to  the  ocean;  but  the  foammg  billows  cast  me  upon  the 
shore,  and  the  burning  arrow  of  existence  pierced  my  cold 
heart  again.  I  leaped  into  Etna's  flaming  abyss,  and  roared 
with  the  giants  for  ten  long  months,  polluting  with  my  groans 
the  mount's  sulphureous  mouth,  —  ah!  ten  long  months. 
The  volcano  fermented,  and  in  a  fiery  stream  of  lava  cast  me 
up.  I  lay  torn  by  the  torture-snakes  of  hell  amid  the  glowing 
cinders,  and  yet  continued  to  exist.  —  A  forest  was  on  fire: 
I  darted,  on  wings  of  fury  and  despair,  into  the  crackling 
wood.  Fire  dropped  upon  me  from  the  trees,  but  the  flames 
only  singed  my  limbs;  alas!  it  could  not  consume  them. — 
I  now  mixed  with  the  butchers  of  mankind,  and  plunged  in 
the  tempest  of  the  ra^ng  battle.  I  roared  defiance  to  the 
infuriate  Gaul,  defiance  to  the  victorious  German;  but  ar- 
rows and  spears  rebounded  in  shivers  from  my  body.  The 
Saracen's  flaming  sword  broke  upon  my  skull ;  balls  in  vain 
hissed  upon  me;  the  lightnings  of  battle  glared  harmless 
around  my  loins;  in  vain  did  the  elephant  trample  on  me,  in 
vain  the  iron  hoof  of  the  wrathful  steed!  The  mine,  big 
with  destructive  power,  burst  under  me,  and  hurled  me  high 
in  the  air,  —  I  fell  on  heaps  of  smoking  limbs,  but  was  only 
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singed.  The  giant's  steel  olub  rebounded  from  my  body; 
the  executioner's  hand  could  not  strangle  me,  the  tiger's 
tooth  could  not  pierce  me,  nor  would  the  hungry  lion  in  the 
circus  devour  me.  I  cohabited  with  poisonous  snakes,  and 
pinched  the  red  crest  of  the  dragon.  The  serpent  stung,  but 
could  not  destroy  me.  The  dragon  tormented,  but  dared 
not  to  devour  me.  —  I  now  provoked  the  fury  of  tyrants :  I 
said  to  Nero,  Thou  art  a  bloodhound  I  I  said  to  Christiem, 
Thou  art  a  bloodhound  I  I  said  to  Muley  Ismael,  Thou  art 
a  bloodhound !    The  tyrants  invented  cruel  torments,  but  did 

not  kill  me. Ha!  not  to  be  able  to  die,  —  not  to  be  able 

to  die,  not  to  be  permitted  to  rest  after  the  toils  of  life;  to  be 
doomed  to  be  imprisoned  forever  in  this  clay-formed  dungeon; 
to  be  forever  clogged  with  this  worthless  body,  its  load  of 
diseases  and  infirmities;  to  be  condenmed  to  hold  for  millen- 
niums that  yawning  monster.  Sameness,  and  Time,  that 
hungry  hyena,  ever  bearing  children,  and  ever  devouring 
again  her  offspring !  —  Ha !  not  to  be  permitted  to  die  I  Aw- 
ful avenger  in  heaven,  hast  thou  in  thtne  armoury  of  wrath  a 
punishment  more  dreadful?  then  let  it  thunder  upon  me; 
oonmiand  a  hurricane  to  sweep  me  down  to  the  foot  of 
Carmel,  that  I  there  may  lie  extended,  may  pant,  and  writhe, 
and  die!'" 

This  fragment  is  the  translation  of  part  of  some  German 
work,  whose  title  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover.  I 
picked  it  np,  dirty  and  torn,  some  years  ago,  in  Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields. 

The  following  sentence  (see  Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley,  vol.  L 
p.  196)  forms  the  conclusion  of  this  fragment 

"  And  Ahasuerus  dropped  down.  Night  covered  his  bristly 
eyelid.  The  angel  bore  me  back  to  the  cavern.  *  Sleep  here,' 
said  the  angel,  'sleep  in  peace;  the  wrath  of  thy  Judge  is 
appeased.  When  thou  shalt  awake,  he  will  be  arrived, — he 
whose  blood  thou  sawest  upon  Golgotha,  whose  mercy  is 
extended  even  to  thee.' " 
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Note  16,  p.  65. 

/  trill  beget  a  son^  and  he  shall  bear 
The  sini  of  aUthe  toorld, 

« 

A  book  is  put  into  our  hands  when  children,  called  the 
Bible,  the  purport  of  whose  history  is  briefly  this:  that  God 
made  the  earth  in  six  days,  and  there  planted  a  delightful 
garden,  in  which  he  placed  the  first  pair  of  human  beings;  — 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden  he  planted  a  tree,  whose  fruit, 
although  within  their  reach,  they  were  forbidden  to  touch; 
— that  the  Devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  snake,  persuaded  them  to 
eat  of  this  fruit;  in  consequence  of  which  God  condemned 
both  them  and  their  posterity  yet  unborn,  to  satisfy  his  jus- 
tice by  their  eternal  misery ;  that,  four  thousand  years  after 
these  events,  (the  human  race  in  the  meanwhile  having  gone 
unredeemed  to  perdition,)  God  engendered  with  the  betrothed 
wife  of  a  carpenter  in  Judea,  (whose  virginity  was  neverthe- 
less uninjured,)  and  begat  a  son,  whose  name  was  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  was  crucified  and  died,  in  order  that  no 
more  men  might  be  devoted  to  hell-fire,  he  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  his  Father's  displeasure  by  proxy.  The  book  states, 
in  addition,  that  the  soul  of  whoever  disbelieves  this  sacrifice 
will  be  burned  with  everlasting  fire. 

During  many  ages  of  misery  and  darkness  this  story  gained 
implicit  belief;  but  at  length  men  arose  who  suspected  that 
it  was  a  fable  and  imposture,  and  that  Jesus  Christ,  so  far 
from  being  a  God,  was  only  a  man  like  themselves.  But  a 
numerous  set  of  men,  who  derived  and  still  derive  immense 
emoluments  from  this  opinion  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  be- 
lief, told  the  vulgar  that,  if  they  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible, 
they  would  be  damned  to  all  eternity;  and  burned,  im- 
prisoned, and  poisoned  all  the  unbiassed  and  unconnected 
inquirers  who  occasionally  arose.  They  still  oppress  them, 
so  far  as  the  people,  now  become  more  enlightened,  will  al- 
low. 

The  belief  in  all  that  the  Bible  contains,  is  called  Chris- 
tianity. A  Roman  governor  of  Judea,  at  the  instances  of  a 
priest-led  mob,  crucified  a  man  called  Jesus  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago.    He  was  a  man  of  pure  life,  who  desired  to  rescue 
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his  cotmhymen  from  the  tyranny  of  their  barbarous  and  de- 
grading superstitions.  The  common  fate  of  all  who  desire 
to  benefit  mankind  awaited  him.  The  rabble,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  priests,  demanded  his  death,  although  his  very 
judge  made  public  acknowledgment  of  his  innocence.  Je- 
sus was  sacrificed  to  the  honor  of  that  God  with  whom  he 
W88  afterwards  confounded.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore, 
to  distinguish  between  the  pretended  character  of  this  being 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  his  real 
character  as  a  man,  who,  for  a  vain  attempt  to  reform  the 
world,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  to  that  overbearing  tyranny 
which  has  since  so  long  desolated  the  universe  in  his  name. 
Whilst  the  one  is  a  hypocritical  demon,  who  announces 
himself  as  the  God  of  compassion  and  peace,  even  whilst  he 
stretches  forth  his  blood-red  hand  with  the  sword  of  discord 
to  waste  the  earth,  having  confessedly  devised  this  scheme  of 
desolation  from  eternity;  the  other  stands  in  the  foremost 
list  of  those  true  heroes,  who  have  died  in  the  glorious  mar- 
tyrdom of  hberty,  and  have  braved  torture,  contempt,  and 
poverty  in  the  cause  of  sufifering  humanity.* 

The  vulgar,  ever  in  extremes,  become  persuaded  that  the 
cmcifibKion  of  Jesus  was  a  supernatural  event.  Testimonies 
of  miracles,  so  frequent  in  unenlightened  ages,  were  not 
wanting  to  prove  that  he  was  something  divine.  The  belief, 
rolling  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  met  with  the  reveries  of 
Plato  and  the  reasonings  of  Aristotle,  and  acquired  force  and 
extent,  until  the  divinity  of  Jesus  became  a  dogma,  which  to 
dispute  was  death,  which  to  doubt  was  infamy. 

ChritUanUy  is  now  the  established  religion ;  he  who  attempts 
to  impugn  it  must  be  contented  to  behold  murderers  and 
traitors  take  precedence  of  him  in  public  opinion :  though,  if 
his  genius  be  equal  to  his  courage,  and  assisted  by  a  peculiar 
coalition  of  circumstances,  future  ages  may  exalt  him  to  a 
divinity,  and  persecute  others  in  his  name,  as  he  was  perse- 
cuted in  the  name  of  his  predecessors  in  the  homage  of  the 
world. 

The  same  means  that  have  supported  every  other  popular 

*  Since  writing  this  note,  I  have  seen  reason  to  suspect  that  Jesus 
was  an  ambitious  man,  who  aspired  to  tbe  thnme  of  Jndea. 
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belief,  have  supported  Christianity.  War,  imprisonment, 
assassination,  and  falsehood,  —  deeds  of  unexampled  and 
incomparable  atrocity  have  made  it  what  it  is.  The  blood 
shed  by  the  votaries  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  peace,  since 
the  establishment  of  his  religion,  would  probably  suffice  to 
drown  all  other  sectaries  now  on  the  habitable  globe.  We 
derive  from  our  ancestors  a  faith  thus  fostered  and  supported ; 
we  quarrel,  persecute,  and  hate,  for  its  maintenance.  Even 
under  a  government  which,  whilst  it  infringes  the  very  right 
of  thought  and  speech,  boasts  of  permitting  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  a  man  is  pilloried  and  imprisoned  because  he  is  a 
deist,  and  no  one  raises  his  voice  in  the  indignation  of  outraged 
humanity.  But  it  is  ever  a  proof  that  the  falsehood  of  a 
proposition  is  felt  by  those  who  use  coercion,  not  reasoning, 
to  procure  its  admission ;  and  a  dispassionate  observer  would 
feel  himself  more  powerfully  interested  in  favour  of  a  man 
who,  depending  on  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  simply  stated 
his  reasons  for  entertaining  them,  than  in  that  of  his  aggressor, 
who,  daringly  avowing  his  unwillingness  or  incapacity  to 
answer  them  by  argument,  proceeded  to  repress  the  energies 
and  break  the  spirit  of  their  promulgator  by  that  torture  and 
imprisonment  whose  infliction  he  could  command. 

Analogy  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  that,  as,  like  other  sys- 
tems, Christianity  has  arisen  and  augmented,  so  like  them  it 
will  decay  and  perish ;  that,  as  violence,  darkness,  and  deceit, 
not  reasoning  and  persuasion,  have  procured  its  admission 
among  mankind,  so,  when  enthusiasm  has  subsided,  and  time, 
that  infallible  controverter  of  false  opinions,  has  involved  its 
pretended  evidences  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  it  will 
become  obsolete ;  that  Milton* s  poem  alone  will  give  perma- 
nency to  the  remembrance  of  its  absurdities ;  and  that  men 
will  laugh  as  heartily  at  grace,  faith,  redemption,  and  original 
sin,  as  they  now  do  at  the  metamorphoses  of  Jupiter,  the  mira- 
cles of  Romish  saints,  the  efficacy  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
appearance  of  departed  spirits. 

Had  the  Christian  religion  commenced  and  continued  by 
the  mere  force  of  reasoning  and  persuasion,  the  preceding 
analogy  would  be  inadmissible.  We  should  never  speculate 
on  the  future  obsoleteness  of  a  system  perfectly  conformable 
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to  nature  and  reason;  it  would  endure  so  long  as  they  en- 
dured ;  it  would  be  a  truth  as  indisputable  as  the  light  of  the 
sun,  the  criminality  of  murder,  and  other  facts,  whose  evi- 
dence, depending  on  our  organization  and  relative  situations, 
must  remain  acknowledged  as  satisfactory  so  long  as  man  is 
man.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  the  consideration  of 
which  ought  to  repress  the  hasty  conclusions  of  credulity,  or 
moderate  its  obstinacy  in  maintaining  them,  that,  had  the 
Jews  not  been  a  fanatical  race  of  men,  had  even  the  resolu- 
tion of  Pontius  Pilate  been  equal  to  his  candour,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  never  could  have  prevailed  —  it  could  not  even 
have  existed :  on  so  feeble  a  thread  hangs  the  most  cherished 
opinion  of  a  sixth  of  the  human  race !  When  will  the  vul- 
gar learn  humility  ?  When  will  the  pride  of  ignorance  blush 
at  having  believed  before  it  could  comprehend? 

Either  the  Christian  religion  is  true,  or  it  is  false;  if  true, 
it  comes  from  God,  and  its  authenticity  can  admit  of  doubt 
and  dispute  no  further  than  its  omnipotent  author  is  willing 
to  allow.  Either  the  power  or  goodness  of  God  is  called  in 
question,  if  he  leaves  those  doctrines  most  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  man  in  doubt  and  dispute;  the  only  ones  which, 
since  their  promulgation,  have  been  the  subject  of  unceasing 
cavil,  the  cause  of  irreconcilable  hatred.  If  God  hcu  spoken, 
V)hy  is  the  universe  not  convinced  f 

There  is  this  passage  in  the  Christian  Scriptures :  "  Those 
who  obey  not  God,  and  believe  not  the  Gospel  of  his  Son 
shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction."  This  is  the 
pivot  upon  which  all  religions  turn :  they  all  assume  that  it 
is  in  our  power  to  believe  or  not  to  believe;  whereas  the  mind 
can  only  believe  that  which  it  thinks  true.  A  human  being 
can  only  be  supposed  accountable  for  those  actions  which  are 
influenced  by  his  will.  But  belief  is  utterly  distinct  from, 
and  unconnected  with,  volition;  it  is  the  apprehension  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas  that  compose  any 
proposition.  Belief  is  a  passion,  or  involuntary  operation  of 
the  mind,  and,  like  other  passions,  its  intensity  is  precisely 
proportionate  to  the  degrees  of  excitement.  Volition  is  essen- 
tial to  merit  or  demerit.  But  the  Christian  religion  attaches 
the  highest  possible  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit  to  that  which 
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is  worthy  of  neither,  and  which  is  totally  unconnected  with 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind,  whose  presence  is  essential  to 
their  being. 

Christianity  was  intended  to  reform  the  world.  Had  an 
all-wise  Being  planned  it,  nothing  is  more  improbable  than 
that  it  should  have  failed:  omniscience  would  infallibly  have 
foreseen  the  inutility  of  a  scheme  which  experience  demon- 
strates, to  this  age,  to  have  been  utterly  unsuccessful. 

Christianity  inculcates  the  necessity  of  supplicating  the 
Deity.  Prayer  may  be  considered  under  two  points  of  view  j 
as  an  endeavour  to  change  the  intentions  of  God,  or  as  a  for- 
mal testimony  of  our  obedience.  But  the  former  case  sup- 
poses that  the  caprices  of  a  limited  intelligence  can  occasion- 
ally instruct  the  Creator  of  the  world  how  to  regulate  the 
universe ;  and  the  latter,  a  certain  degree  of  servility  analo- 
gous to  the  loyalty  demanded  by  earthly  tyrants.  Obedience 
indeed  is  only  the  pitiful  and  cowardly  egotism  of  him  who 
thinks  that  he  can  do  something  better  than  reason. 

Christianity,  like  all  other  religions,  rests  upon  miracles, 
prophecies,  and  martyrdoms.  No  religion  Qver  existed,  which 
had  not  its  prophets,  its  attested  miracles,  and  above  all, 
crowds  of  devotees  who  would  bear  patiently  the  most  hor- 
rible tortures  to  prove  its  authenticity.  It  should  appear 
that  in  no  case  can  a  discriminating  mind  subscribe  to  the 
genuineness  of  a  miracle.  A  miracle  is  an  infraction  of 
nature's  law,  by  a  supernatural  cause;  by  a  cause  acting 
beyond  that  eternal  circle  within  which  all  things  are  in- 
cluded. God  breaks  through  the  law  of  nature,  that  he  may 
convince  mankind  of  the  truth  of  that  revelation,  which,  in 
spite  of  his  precautions,  has  been,  since  its  introduction,  the 
subject  of  unceasing  schism  and  cavil. 

Miracles  resolve  themselves  into  the  following  question :  * 
Whether  it  is  more  probable  the  laws  of  nature,  hitherto  so 
immutably  harmonious,  should  have  undergone  violation,  or 
that  a  man  should  have  told  a  lie;  —  whether  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  natural  cause  of  an  event 
or  that  we  know  the  supernatural  one ;  —  that,  in  old  times, 

*  See  Ebune's  Sssajs,  voL  U.  p.  121,  seo.  z. 
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when  the  powers  of  nature  were  less  known  than  at  present, 
a  certain  set  of  men  were  themselves  deceived,  or  had  some 
hidden  motive  for  deceiving  others;  or  that  God  begat  a  son, 
who,  in  his  legislation,  measuring  merit  by  belief,  evidenced 
himself  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  —  of  what  is  voluntary,  and  what  is  the  contrary? 

We  have  many  instances  of  men  telling  lies;  none,  of  an 
infraction  of  nature's  laws,  those  laws  of  whose  government 
alone  we  have  any  knowledge  or  experience.  The  records  of 
all  nations  afiford  innumerable  instances  of  men  deceiving 
others  either  from  vanity  or  interest,  or  themselves  being 
deceived  by  the  limitedness  of  their  views  and  their  igno- 
rance of  natural  causes;  but  where  is  the  accredited  case  of 
God  having  come  upon  earth  to  give  the  lie  to  his  own  crea- 
tions? There  would  be  something  truly  wonderful  in  the 
appearance  of  a  ghost;  but  the  assertion  of  a  child  that  he 
saw  one  as  he  passed  through  the  churchyard  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  less  miraculous. 

But  even  supposing  that  a  man  should  raise  a  dead  body 
to  life  before  your  eyes,  and  on  this  fact  rest  his  claim  to 
being  considered  the  son  of  Grod  —  the  Humane  Society  re- 
stores drowned  persons,  and  as  it  makes  no  mystery  of  the 
method  it  employs,  its  members  are  not  mistaken  for  the  sons 
of  God.  All  that  we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  our  ignorance 
of  the  cause  of  any  event  is,  that  we  do  not  know  it.  Had 
the  Mexicans  attended  to  this  simple  rule  when  they  heard 
the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards,  they  would  not  have  consid- 
ered them  as  gods.  The  experiments  of  modern  chemisty 
would  have  defied  the  wisest  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  to  have  accounted  for  them  on  natural  principles. 
An  author  of  strong  common  sense  has  observed,  that,  "a 
miracle  is  no  miracle  at  second-hand" :  he  might  have  added, 
that  a  miracle  is  no  miracle  in  any  case;  for  until  we  are 
acquainted  with  all  natural  causes,  we  have  no  reason  to  im- 
agine others. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  another  proof  of  Chiistiaa- 
ity,  —  prophecy.  A  book  is  written  before  a  certain  event, 
in  which  this  event  is  foretold;  how  could  the  prophet  have 
foreknown  it  without  inspiration?  how  could  he  have  been 
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is  worthy  of  neither,  and  which  is  totally  unconnected  with 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind,  whose  presence  is  essential  to 
their  being. 

Christianity  was  intended  to  reform  the  world.  Had  an 
all'Wise  Being  planned  it,  nothing  is  more  improbable  than 
that  it  should  have  failed:  omniscience  would  infallibly  have 
foreseen  the  inutility  of  a  scheme  which  experience  demon- 
strates, to  this  age,  to  have  been  utterly  unsuccessful. 

Christianity  inculcates  the  necessity  of  supplicating  the 
Deity.  Prayer  may  be  considered  under  two  points  of  view; 
as  an  endeavour  to  change  the  intentions  of  God,  or  as  a  for- 
mal testimony  of  our  obedience.  But  the  former  case  sup- 
poses that  the  caprices  of  a  limited  intelligence  can  occasion- 
ally instruct  the  Creator  of  the  world  how  to  regulate  the 
universe ;  and  the  latter,  a  certain  degree  of  servility  analo- 
gous to  the  loyalty  demanded  by  earthly  tyrants.  Obedience 
indeed  is  only  the  pitifUl  and  cowardly  egotism  of  him  who 
thinks  that  he  can  do  something  better  than  reason. 

Christianity,  like  all  other  religions,  rests  upon  miracles, 
prophecies,  and  martyrdoms.  No  religion  ever  existed,  which 
had  not  its  prophets,  its  attested  miracles,  and  above  all, 
crowds  of  devotees  who  would  bear  patiently  the  most  hor- 
rible tortures  to  prove  its  authenticity.  It  should  appear 
that  in  no  case  can  a  discriminating  mind  subscribe  to  the 
genuineness  of  a  miracle.  A  miracle  is  an  infraction  of 
nature^s  law,  by  a  supernatural  cause;  by  a  cause  acting 
beyond  that  eternal  circle  within  which  all  things  are  in- 
cluded. God  breaks  through  the  law  of  nature,  that  he  may 
convince  mankind  of  the  truth  of  that  revelation,  which,  in 
spite  of  his  precautions,  has  been,  since  its  introduction,  the 
subject  of  unceasing  schism  and  cavil. 

Miracles  resolve  themselves  into  the  following  question :  * 
Whether  it  is  more  probable  the  laws  of  nature,  hitherto  so 
immutably  harmonious,  should  have  undergone  violation,  or 
that  a  man  should  have  told  a  lie;  —  whether  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  natural  cause  of  an  event 
or  that  we  know  the  supernatural  one ;  —  that,  in  old  times, 

*  See  Home's  Sssajs,  vol.  U.  p.  121,  seo.  z. 
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when  the  powers  of  nature  were  less  known  than  at  present, 
a  certain  set  of  men  were  themselves  deceived,  or  had  some 
hidden  motive  for  deceiving  others;  or  that  God  begat  a  son, 
who,  in  his  legislation,  measuring  merit  by  belief,  evidenced 
himself  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  —  of  what  is  voluntary,  and  what  is  the  contrary? 

We  have  many  instances  of  men  telling  lies;  none,  of  an 
infraction  of  nature's  laws,  those  laws  of  whose  government 
alone  we  have  any  knowledge  or  experience.  The  records  of 
all  nations  afiford  innumerable  instances  of  men  deceiving 
others  either  from  vanity  or  interest,  or  themselves  being 
deceived  by  the  limitedness  of  their  views  and  their  igno- 
rance of  natural  causes ;  but  where  is  the  accredited  case  of 
God  having  come  upon  earth  to  give  the  lie  to  his  own  crea- 
tions? There  would  be  something  truly  wonderful  in  the 
appearance  of  a  ghost;  but  the  assertion  of  a  child  that  he 
■aw  one  as  he  passed  through  the  churchyard  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  less  miraculous. 

But  even  supposing  that  a  man  should  raise  a  dead  body 
to  life  before  your  eyes,  and  on  this  fact  rest  his  claim  to 
being  considered  the  son  of  God  —  the  Humane  Society  re- 
stores drowned  persons,  and  as  it  makes  no  mystery  of  the 
method  it  employs,  its  members  are  not  mistaken  for  the  sons 
of  €rod.  All  that  we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  our  ignorance 
of  the  cause  of  any  event  is,  that  we  do  not  know  it.  Had 
the  Mexicans  attended  to  this  simple  rule  when  they  heard 
the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards,  they  would  not  have  consid- 
ered them  as  gods.  The  experiments  of  modern  chemisty 
would  have  defied  the  wisest  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  to  have  accounted  for  them  on  natural  principles. 
An  author  of  strong  common  sense  has  observed,  that,  ^*a 
miracle  is  no  miracle  at  second-hand" :  he  might  have  added, 
that  a  miracle  is  no  miracle  in  any  case;  for  until  we  are 
acquainted  with  all  natural  causes,  we  have  no  reason  to  im- 
agine others. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  another  proof  of  Chiistian- 
Hy,  —  prophecy.  A  book  is  written  before  a  certain  event, 
in  which  this  event  is  foretold;  how  could  the  prophet  have 
foreknown  it  withoat  inspiration?  how  could  he  have  been 
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inspired  withoat  God!  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  the 
prophecies  of  Moses  and  Hosea  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  of  Isaiah  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
The  prophecy  of  Moses  is  a  collection  of  every  possible 
cursing  and  blessing,  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  marvelloos 
that  the  one  of  dispersion  should  have  been  fulfilled,  that  it 
would  have  been  surprising  if,  out  of  all  these,  none  should 
have  taken  effect.  In  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  64, 
where  Moses  explicitly  foretells  the  dispersion,  he  states  that 
they  shall  there  serve  gods  of  wood  and  stone :  "  And  the 
Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end  of 
the  earth  even  to  the  other,  and  (here  thou  thait  $erve  other 
godsj  lohich  neither  thou  nor  thy  fcUhen  have  knoum^  even  gods 
of  toood  and  atone.^^  The  Jews  are  at  this  day  remarkably 
tenacious  of  their  religion.  Moses  also  declares  that  they 
shall  be  subjected  to  these  curses  for  disobedience  to  his  rit- 
ual: **  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  the 
commandments  and  statutes  which  I  command  you  this  day, 
that  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee  and  overtake  thee.** 
Is  this  the  real  reason?  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters 
of  Hosea  are  a  piece  of  immodest  confession.  The  indelicate 
type  might  apply  in  a  hundred  senses  to  a  hundred  things. 
The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  more  explicit,  yet  it  does 
not  exceed  in  clearness  the  oracles  of  Delphos.  The  histori- 
cal proof,  that  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Hosea  did  write  when  they 
are  said  so  have  written,  is  far  firom  being  clear  and  circum- 
stantial. 

But  prophecy  requires  proof  in  its  character  as  a  miracle; 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  a  man  foreknow  future 
events  from  God,  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  he  neither 
could  know  them  by  his  own  exertions,  nor  that  the  writings 
which  contain  the  prediction  could  possibly  have  been  fabri- 
cated after  the  event  pretended  to  be  foretold.  It  is  more 
probable  that  writings,  pretending  to  divine  inspiration, 
should  have  been  fabricated  after  the  fulfilment  of  their  pre- 
tended prediction,  than  that  they  should  have  really  been 
divinely  inspired;  when  we  consider  that  the  latter  supposi- 
tion makes  God  at  once  the  creator  of  the  human  mind  and 
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ignorant  of  its  primary  powers,  particularly  as  we  have  nom- 
berless  instances  of  false  religions,  and  forged  prophecies  of 
things  long  past,  and  no  accredited  case  of  God  having  con- 
versed with  men  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  description  of  an  event  might  have  foregone  its 
occurrence;  but  this  is  far  fVom  being  a  legitimate  proof  of  a 
divine  revelation,  as  many  men,  not  pretending  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  prophet,  have  nevertheless,  in  this  sense,  prophe- 
sied. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  never  yet  taken  for  a  prophet,  even 
by  a  bishop,  yet  he  uttered  this  remarkable  prediction :  "  The 
despotic  government  of  France  is  screwed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch:  a  revolution  is  fast  approaching;  that  revolution,  I  am 
convinced,  will  be  radical  and  sanguinary.**  This  appeared 
in  the  letters  of  the  prophet  long  before  the  accomplishment 
of  this  wonderful  prediction.  Now,  have  these  particulars 
come  to  pass,  or  have  they  not?  If  they  have,  how  could 
the  Earl  have  foreknown  them  without  inspiration?  If  we 
admit  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  on  testimony  such 
as  this,  we  must  admit,  on  the  same  strength  of  evidence, 
that  God  has  affixed  the  highest  rewards  to  belief,  and  the 
eternal  tortures  of  the  never-dying  worm  to  disbelief;  both 
of  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  involuntary. 

The  last  proof  of  the  Christian  religion  depends  on  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Theologians  divide  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  its  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
modes  of  operation.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  that  which 
inspired  the  prophets  and  apostles ;  and  the  former  to  be  the 
grace  of  God,  which  summarily  makes  known  the  truth  of 
his  revelation  to  those  whose  minds  are  fitted  for  its  recep- 
tion by  a  submissive  perusal  of  his  word.  Persons  con- 
vinced in  this  manner,  can  do  anything  but  account  for  their 
conviction,  describe  the  time  at  which  it  happened,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  came  upon  them.  It  is  supposed  to  enter  the 
mind  by  other  channels  than  those  of  the  senses,  and  there- 
fore professed  to  be  superior  to  reason  founded  on  their  expe- 
rience. 

Admitting,  however,  the  usefulness  or  possibility  of  a  Di- 
vine revelation,  —  unless  we  demolish  the  foondatiooA  of  all 
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human  knowledge,  it  is  requisite  that  oar  reason  should  pre- 
viously demonstrate  its  genuineness;  for,  before  we  extin- 
guish the  steady  ray  of  reason  and  common  sense,  it  is  fit 
that  we  should  discover  whether  we  cannot  do  without  their 
assistance,  whether  or  no  there  be  any  other  which  may  suf- 
fice to  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  life ;  *  for,  if  a  man  is 
to  be  inspired  upon  all  occasions,  if  he  is  to  be  sure  of  a  thing 
because  he  is  mre,  if  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  spirit  are 
not  to  be  considered  very  extraordinary  modes  of  demonstra- 
tion, if  enthusiasm  is  to  usurp  the  place  of  proof,  and  madness 
that  of  sanity,  all  reasoning  is  superfluous.  The  Mahometan 
dies  fighting  for  his  prophet;  the  Indian  immolates  himself  at 
the  chariot- wheels  of  Bramah ;  the  Hottentot  worships  an  in- 
sect; the  Negro,  a  bunch  of  feathers;  the  Mexican  sacrifices 
human  victims !  Their  decree  of  conviction  must  certainly  be 
very  strong:  it  cannot  arise  from  conviction,  it  must  from 
feelings,  the  reward  of  their  prayers.  If  each  of  these  should 
affirm,  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  possible  arguments,  that 
inspiration  carried  internal  evidence,  I  fear  their  inspired 
brethren,  the  orthodox  missionaries,  would  be  so  uncharitable 
as  to  pronounce  them  obstinate. 

Miracles  cannot  be  received  as  testimonies  of  a  disputed 
fiict,  because  all  human  testimony  has  ever  been  insufficient 
to  establish  the  possibility  of  miracles.  That  which  is  in- 
capable of  proof  itself,  is  no  proof  of  anything  else.  Proph- 
ecy has  also  been  rejected  by  the  test  of  reason.  Those,  then, 
who  have  been  actually  inspired,  are  the  only  true  believers 
in  the  Christian  religion. 

Mox  numine  vise 
Virginei  tumuere  sinus,  innuptaque  mater 
Arcane  stupuit  oompleri  viscera  partu, 
Auctorem  paritura  suum.    Mortalia  corda 
Artificem  texere  poll,     .... 

latuitque  sub  uno 

Pectore,  qui  totum  late  complectitur  orbem. 

Glaudiani  Carmen  PatchdU. 

*  See  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Homaa  Understanding,  book  iv.  dhap. 
xiz.  <ni  Bnthudoam. 
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Does  not  so  monstrous  and  disgusting  an  absurdity  carry 
its  own  infamy  and  refutation  with  itself? 

Note  16,  p.  77. 

Sim  (sHUfrom  hope  to  hope  the  bliss  purstdng 
Which  from  the  exluuutless  store  of  human  weal 
Dawns  on  the  virtuous  mind)  the  thoughts  thai  rise 
In  time-destroying  infiniteness^  gift 
With  self-enshrined  etemiiy^  <fc. 

Time  is  our  consciousness  of  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our 
mind.  Vivid  sensation,  of  either  pain  or  pleasure,  makes  the 
time  seem  long,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  because  it  renders 
us  more  acutely  conscious  of  our  ideas.  If  a  mind  be  con- 
scious of  a  hundred  ideas  during  one  minute  by  the  clock,  and 
of  two  hundred  during  another,  the  latter  of  these  spaces  would 
actually  occupy  so  much  greater  extent  in  the  mind  as  two  ex- 
ceed one  in  quantity.  If,  therefore,  the  human  mind,  by  any 
future  improvement  of  its  sensibility,  should  become  con- 
scious of  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  in  a  minute,  that  minute 
would  be  eternity.  I  do  not  hence  infer  that  the  actual  space 
between  the  birth  and  death  of  a  man  will  ever  be  prolonged ; 
but  that  his  sensibility  is  perfectible,  and  that  the  number  of 
ideas  which  his  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  is  indefinite. 
One  man  is  stretched  on  the  rack  during  twelve  hours,  an- 
other sleeps  soundly  in  his  bed:  the  difference  of  time  per- 
ceived by  these  two  persons  is  immense;  one  hardly  will  be- 
lieve that  half-an-hour  has  elapsed,  the  other  could  credit  that 
centuries  had  flown  during  his  agony.  Thus  the  life  of  a 
man  of  virtue  and  talent,  who  should  die  in  his  thirtieth  year, 
is,  with  regard  to  his  own  feelings,  longer  than  that  of  a  mis- 
erable priest-ridden  slave,  who  dreams  out  a  century  of  dul- 
ness.  The  one  has  perpetually  cultivated  his  mental  facul- 
ties, has  rendered  himself  master  of  his  thoughts,  can  abstract 
and  generalize  amid  the  lethargy  of  every-day  business;  the 
other  can  slumber  over  the  brightest  moments  of  his  being, 
and  is  unable  to  remember  the  happiest  hour  of  his  life. 
Perhaps  the  perishing  ephemeron  enjoys  a  longer  life  than  the 
tortoise. 
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Dark  flood  of  time, 
Roll  as  it  listeth  thee !    I  measure  not 
By  months  or  moments  thy  ambiguous  course; 
Another  may  stand  by  me  on  the  brink, 
And  watch  the  bubble  whirled  beyond  his  ken 
That  pauses  at  my  feet    The  sense  of  love, 
The  thirst  for  action,  and  the  impassioned  thought, 
Prolong  my  being;  if  I  wake  no  more. 
My  life  more  actual  living  will  contain 
Than  some  gray  veterans  of  the  world's  cold  school. 
Whose  listless  hours  unprofltably  roll, 
By  one  enthusiast  feeling  unredeemed. 

See  Godwin'' 8  PoL  Jutt.f  vol.  i.  p.  411;  and 
Condorcetj  Esquitse  cTtm  Tableau  Sistorique 
des  Progres  de  VEqprit  Eumain^  ipoque  ix. 

Note  17.  p.  78. 

No  longer  novo 
He  days  ike  lamb  that  looks  him  in  the  face. 

1  hold  that  the  depravity  of  the  physical  and  moral  nature 
of  man  originated  in  his  unnatural  habits  of  life.  The 
origin  of  man,  like  that  of  the  universe  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
is  enveloped  in  impenetrable  mystery.  His  generations 
either  had  a  beginning,  or  they  had  not  The  weight  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  each  of  these  suppositions  seems  tolerably 
equal;  and  it  is  perfectly  unimportant  to  the  present  argu- 
ment which  is  assumed.  The  language  spoken,  however, 
by  the  mythology  of  nearly  all  religions,  seems  to  prove  that 
at  some  distant  period  man  forsook  the  path  of  nature,  and 
sacrificed  the  purity  and  happiness  of  his  being  to  unnatural 
appetites.  The  date  of  this  event  seems  to  have  also  been 
that  of  some  great  change  in  the  climates  of  the  earth,  with 
which  it  has  an  obvious  correspondence.  The  allegory  of 
Adam  and  Eve  eating  of  the  tree  of  evil,  and  entailing  upon 
their  posterity  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  loss  of  everlasting 
life,  admits  of  no  other  explanation  than  the  disease  and 
crime  that  have  flowed  from  unnatural  diet  Milton  was  so 
well  aware  of  this,  that  he  makes  Raphael  thus  exhibit  to 
Adam  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience:  — 
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Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appeared,  sad,  noisome,  dark; 
A  lazar-house  it  seemed,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseased,  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds, 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs, 
Demoniac  frenzy,  moping  melancholy 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence. 
Dropsies,  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums. 

And  how  many  thousands  more  might  not  be  added  to  this 
frightful  catalogue! 

The  story  of  Prometheus  is  one  likewise  which,  although 
universally  admitted  to  be  allegorical,  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven, 
and  was  chained  for  this  crime  to  Mount  Caucasus,  where  a 
vulture  continually  devoured  his  liver,  that  grew  to  meet  his 
hunger.  Hesiod  says  that  before  the  time  of  Prometheus 
mankind  were  exempt  from  suffering;  that  they  enjoyed  a 
vigorous  youth,  and  that  death,  when  at  length  it  came, 
approached  like  sleep,  and  gently  closed  their  eyes.  Again, 
so  general  was  this  opinion,  that  Horace,  a  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  writes  — 

Audax  omnia  perpeti. 
Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas. 

Audax  lapeti  genus  • 

Ignem  fraude  mala  gentibus  intulit: 

Post  ignem  setheria  domo 
Subductum,  macies  et  nova  febrium 

Terris  incubuit  cohors, 
Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 

Lethi  corripuit  gradum. 

How  plain  a  language  is  spoken  by  all  this?  Prometheus 
(who  represents  the  human  race)  effected  some  great  change 
in  the  condition  of  his  nature,  and  applied  fire  to  culinary 
purposes,  thus  inventing  an  expedient  for  screening  from 
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his  disgust  the  horrors  of  the  shambles.  From  this  moment 
his  vitals  were  devoured  by  the  vulture  of  disease.  It  con- 
sumed his  being  in  every  shape  of  its  loathsome  and  infinite 
variety,  inducing  the  soul-quelling  sinkings  of  premature  and 
violent  death.  AH  vice  arose  from  the  ruin  of  healthful  in- 
nocence. Tyranny,  superstition,  commerce,  and  inequality, 
were  then  first  known,  when  reason  vainly  attempted  to 
guide  the  wanderings  of  exacerbated  passion.  I  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  an  abstract  from  Mr.  Newton*s  De- 
fence of  Vegetable  Regimen,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed 
this  interpretation  of  the  fable  of  Prometheus. 

"  Making  allowance  for  such  transposition  of  the  events  of 
the  allegory  as  time  might  produce  after  the  important  truths 
were  forgotten  which  this  portion  of  the  ancient  mythol- 
ogy was  intended  to  transmit,  the  drifl  of  the  fable  seems 
to  be  this :  Man  at  his  creation  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
perpetual  youth ;  that  is,  he  was  not  formed  to  be  a  sickly 
suffering  creature  as  we  now  see  him,  but  to  enjoy  health, 
and  to  sink  by  slow  degrees  into  the  bosom  of  his  parent 
earth  without  disease  or  pain.  Prometheus  first  taught  the 
use  of  animal  food  ('Primus  bovem  occidit  Prometheus**) 
and  of  fire,  with  which  to  render  it  more  digestible  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  taste.  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods,  foreseeing 
the  consequences  of  these  inventions,  were  amused  or  irri- 
tated at  the  short-sighted  devices  of  the  newly-formed  crea- 
ture, and  left  him  to  experience  the  sad  effects  of  them. 
Thirst,  the  necessary  concomitant  of  a  flesh  diet  (perhaps  of 
all  diet  vitiated  by  culinary  preparation)  ensued;  water  was 
resorted  to,  and  man  forfeited  the  inestimable  gifl  of  health 
which  he  had  received  from  heaven;  he  became  diseased, 
the  partaker  of  a  precarious  existence,  and  no  longer  de- 
scended slowly  to  his  grave."t 

But  just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds. 
And  every  death  its  own  avenger  breeds; 
The  fiiry  passions  from  that  blood  began. 
And  turned  on  man  a  fiercer  savage  —  man. 

•  PUn.,  Nat.  Hist.  Ub.  vii.  sect.  67. 
t  Betam  to  Nature.    Cadell,  1811. 
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Man,  and  the  animals  whom  he  has  infected  with  his  soci- 
ety or  depraved  by  his  dominion,  are  alone  diseased.  The 
wild  hog,  the  moufflon,  the  bison,  and  the  wolf,  are  perfectly 
exempt  from  malady,  and  invariably  die  either  from  external 
violence  or  natural  old  age.  But  the  domestic  hog,  the  sheep, 
the  cow,  and  the  dog,  are  subject  to  an  incredible  variety 
of  distempers ;  and,  like  the  corrupters  of  their  nature,  have 
physicians  who  thrive  upon  their  miseries.  The  superemi- 
nence  of  man  is  like  Satan's,  the  supereminence  of  pain ;  and 
the  majority  of  his  species,  doomed  to  penury,  disease,  and 
crime,  have  reason  to  curse  the  untoward  event,  that  by  en- 
abling him  to  communicate  his  sensations,  raised  him  above 
the  level  of  his  fellow-animals.  But  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  are  irrevocable.  The  whole  of  human  science  is  com- 
prised in  one  question :  How  can  the  advantages  of  intellect 
and  civilization  be  reconciled  with  the  liberty  and  pure 
pleasures  of  natural  life  ?  —  how  can  we  take  the  benefits, 
and  reject  the  evils,  of  the  system  which  is  now  interwoven 
with  all  the  fibres  of  our  being?  —  I  believe  that  abstinence 
from  animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors  would  in  a  great 
measure  capacitate  us  for  the  solution  of  this  important 
question. 

It  is  true,  that  mental  and  bodily  derangement  is  attribu- 
table in  part  to  other  deviations  from  rectitude  and  nature 
than  those  which  concern  diet.  The  mistakes  cherished  by 
society  respecting  the  connection  of  the  sexes,  whence  the 
misery  and  diseases  of  unsatisfied  celibacy,  unenjoying  pros- 
titution, and  the  premature  arrival  of  puberty,  necessarily 
spring;  the  putrid  atmosphere  of  crowded  cities;  the  exhala- 
tions of  chemical  processes;  the  muffling  of  our  bodies  in 
superfluous  apparel;  the  absurd  treatment  of  infants;  —  all 
these,  and  innumerable  other  causes,  contribute  their  mite  to 
the  mass  of  human  evil. 

Comparative  anatomy  teaches  us  that  man  resembles  fru- 
givorous  animals  in  everything,  and  carnivorous  in  nothing; 
he  has  neither  claws  wherewith  to  seize  his  prey,  nor  distinct 
and  pointed  teeth  to  tear  the  living  fibre.  A  mandarin  "  of 
the  first  class,"  with  nails  two  inches  long,  would  probably 
find  them  alone  inefficient  to  hold  even  a  hare.    After  every 
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sabterfiige  of  glattony,  the  ball  mast  be  degraded  into  the 
ox,  and  the  ram  into  the  vether,  by  an  unnatural  and  inhu- 
man operation,  that  the  flaccid  fibre  may  offer  a  fainter  resist- 
ance to  rebellious  natnre.  It  is  only  by  softening  and  dis- 
guising dead  flesh  by  culinary  preparation,  that  it  is  rendered 
susceptible  of  mastication  or  digestion,  and  that  the  sight  of 
its  bloody  juices  and  raw  horror  does  not  excite  intolerable 
loathing  and  disgust.  Let  the  advocate  of  animal  food  force 
himself  to  a  decisive  experiment  on  its  fitness,  and,  as  Plu- 
tarch recommends,  tear  a  living  lamb  with  his  teeth,  and, 
plunging  his  head  into  its  vitals,  slake  his  thirst  with  the 
steaming  blood;  when  fresh  from  the  deed  of  horror,  let  him 
revert  to  the  irresistible  instinct  of  nature  that  would  rise  in 
judgment  against  it,  and  say.  Nature  formed  me  for  such 
work  as  this.    Then,  and  only,  would  he  be  consistent. 

Man  resembles  no  carnivorous  animal.  There  is  no  excep- 
tion, unless  man  be  one,  to  the  rule  of  herbivorous  animals 
having  cellnlated  colons. 

The  orang-outang  perfectly  resembles  man  both  in  the 
order  and  number  of  his  teeth.  The  orang-outang  is  the 
most  anthropomorphous  of  the  ape  tribe,  all  of  which  are 
strictly  frugivorous.  There  is  no  other  species  of  animals, 
which  live  on  different  food,  in  which  this  analogy  exists.* 
In  many  frugivorous  animals,  the  canine  teeth  are  more 
pointed  and  distinct  than  those  of  man.  The  resemblance 
also  of  the  human  stomach  to  that  of  the  orang-outang  is 
greater  than  to  that  of  any  other  animal. 

The  intestines  are  also  identical  with  those  of  herbivorous 
animals,  which  present  a  larger  surface  for  absorption,  and 
have  ample  and  cellulated  colons.  The  caecum  also,  though 
short,  is  larger  than  that  of  carnivorous  animals;  and  even 
here  the  orang-outang  retains  its  accustomed  similarity. 

The  structure  of  the  human  frame  then  is  that  of  one  fitted 
to  a  pure  vegetable  diet  in  every  essential  particular.  It  is 
true,  that  the  reluctance  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  in  those 
who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  its  stimulus,  is  so  great 
in  some  persons  of  weak  minds  as  to  be  scarcely  overcome; 

*  CuTier,  Lemons  d'Anat.  Comp.,  torn.  ill.  pp.  169,  878,  448,  465, 
480.    itoes's  CyolopaDdia,  article  **  Man." 
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but  this  is  far  from  being  any  argament  in  its  fayonr.  A 
lambf  which  was  fed  for  some  time  on  flesh  by  a  ship^s  crew, 
refhsed  its  natural  diet  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  There  are 
nmnerous  instances  of  horses,  sheep,  oxen,  and  even  wood- 
pigeons,  having  beeen  taught  to  live  upon  flesh,  until  they 
have  loathed  their  natural  aliment.  Young  children  evident- 
ly prefer  pastry,  oranges,  apples,  and  other  firuit,  to  the  flesh 
of  animals:  until  by  the  gradual  depravation  of  the  digestive 
organs  the  free  use  of  vegetables  has  for  a  time  produced 
serious  inconveniences ;  fw  a  time^  I  say,  since  there  never 
was  an  instance  wherein  a  change  from  spirituous  liquors 
and  animal  food  to  vegetables  and  pure  water,  has  failed  ulti- 
mately to  invigorate  the  body  by  rendering  its  juices  bland 
and  consentaneous,  and  to  restore  to  the  mind  that  cheerfulness 
and  elasticity  which  not  one  in  fifty  possesses  on  the  present 
system.  A  love  of  strong  liquors  is  also  with  difficulty 
taught  to  infants.  Almost  every  one  remembers  the  wry 
faces  which  the  first  glass  of  port  produced.  Unsophisticated 
instinct  is  invariably  unerring:  but  to  decide  on  the  fitness 
of  animal  food  from  the  perverted  appetites  which  its  con- 
strained adoption  produces,  is  to  make  the  criminal  a  judge 
of  his  own  cause:  it  is  even  worse,  for  it  is  appealing  to  the 
infatuated  drunkard  in  a  question  of  the  salubrity  of  brandy. 
What  is  the  cause  of  morbid  action  in  the  animal  system  ? 
Not  the  air  we  breathe,  for  our  fellow-denizens  of  nature 
breathe  the  same  uninjured;  not  the  water  we  drink,  (if  re- 
mote from  the  pollutions  of  man  and  his  inventions,*)  for 
the  animals  drink  it  too;  not  the  earth  we  tread  upon; 
not  the  unobscured  sight  of  glorious  Nature,  in  the  wood,  the 
field,  or  the  expanse  of  sky  and  ocean;  nothing  that  we  are 
or  do  in  common  with  the  undiseased  inhabitants  of  the  for- 
est; but  something  then  wherein  we  differ  from  them,  —  our 
habit  of  altering  our  food  by  fire,  so  that  our  appetite  is  no 

*  The  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  means  of  purifying  water,  and 
the  diseases  which  arise  firom  its  adulteration  in  civilized  countries, 
are  sofSciently  apparent.  See  Dr.  Lambe's  Reports  on  Cancer.  I  do 
not  assent  that  the  use  of  water  is  in  itself  unnatural,  but  that  the 
unperverted  palate  would  swallow  no  liquid  capable  of  occasioning 
disease. 
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longer  a  just  oriterion  for  the  fitness  of  its  gratification.  Ex- 
cept in  children,  there  remain  no  traces  of  that  instinct  which 
determines,  in  all  other  animals,  what  aliment  is  natural  or 
otherwise,  and  so  perfectly  obliterated  are  they  in  the  reason- 
ing adults  of  our  species,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
urge  considerations  drawn  from  comparative  anatomy  to 
prove  that  we  are  naturally  frugivorous. 

Grime  is  madness;  madness  is  disease.  Whenever  the 
cause  of  disease  shall  be  discovered,  the  root,  from  which  all 
vice  and  misery  have  so  long  overshadowed  the  globe,  will  lie 
bare  to  the  axe.  All  the  exertions  of  man,  from  that  moment, 
may  be  considered  as  tending  to  the  clear  profit  of  his  spe- 
cies. No  sane  mind  in  a  sane  body  resolves  upon  a  real 
crime.  It  is  a  man  of  violent  passions,  blood-shot  eyes,  and 
swollen  veins,  that  alone  can  grasp  the  knife  of  murder.  The 
system  of  a  simple  diet  promises  no  Utopian  advantages.  It 
is  no  mere  reform  of  legislation,  whilst  the  furious  passions 
and  evil  propensities  of  the  human  heart,  in  which  it  had  its 
origin,  are  still  unassuaged.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  evil, 
and  is  an  experiment  which  may  be  tried  with  success  not 
alone  by  nations,  but  by  small  societies,  families,  and  even 
individuals.  In  no  cases  has  a  return  to  vegetable  diet  pro- 
duced the  slightest  injury;  in  most  it  has  been  attended  with 
changes  undeniably  beneficial.  Should  ever  a  physician  be 
bom  with  the  genius  of  Locke,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  might 
trace  all  bodily  and  mental  derangements  to  our  unnatural 
habits,  as  clearly  as  that  philosopher  has  traced  all  knowl- 
edge to  sensation.  What  prolific  sources  of  disease  are  not 
those  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons  that  have  been  introduced 
for  its  extirpation  I  How  many  thousands  have  become  mur- 
derers and  robbers,  bigots  and  domestic  tynyats,  dissolute  and 
abandoned  adventurers,  from  the  use  of  fermented  liquors ! 
who,  had  they  slaked  their  thirst  only  with  pure  water,  would 
have  lived  but  to  difftise  the  happiness  of  their  own  unper- 
verted  feelings !  How  n^y  groundless  opinions  and  absurd 
institutions  have  received  a  general  sanction  from  the  sottish- 
ness  and  the  intemperance  of  individuals !  Who  will  assert 
that,  had  the  populace  of  Paris  satisfied  their  hunger  at  the 
ever-furnished  table  of  vegetable  nature,  they  would  have 
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lent  their  brutal  sufferings  to  the  proscription-list  of  Robes- 
pierre? Gould  a  set  of  men,  whose  passions  were  not  per- 
verted by  unnatural  stimuli,  look  with  coolness  on  an  attto  da 
fe  f  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  a  being  of  gentle  feelings,  rising 
from  his  meal  of  roots,  would  take  delight  in  sports  of  blood  ? 
Was  Nero  a  man  of  temperate  life  ?  Could  you  read  calm  health 
in  his  cheek,  flushed  with  ungovernable  propensities  of  hatred 
for  the  human  race?  Did  Muley  Ismael's  pulse  beat  evenly, 
was  his  skin  transparent,  did  his  eyes  beam  with  healthful- 
ness  and  its  invariable  concomitants,  cheerfulness  and  benig- 
nity? Though  history  has  decided  none  of  these  questions, 
a  child  could  not  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  negative.  Sure- 
ly the  bile-suffused  cheek  of  Bonaparte,  his  wrinkled  brow 
and  yellow  eye,  the  ceaseless  inquietude  of  his  nervous 
system,  speak  no  less  plainly  the  character  of  his  unresting 
ambition,  than  his  murders  and  his  victories.  It  is  impossible, 
had  Bonaparte  descended  from  a  race  of  vegetable  feeders,  that 
he  could  have  had  either  the  inclination  or  the  power  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  The  desire  of  tyranny 
could  scarcely  be  excited  in  the  individual,  the  power  to  tyr- 
annize would  certainly  not  be  delegated  by  a  society  neither 
frenzied  by  inebriation  nor  rendered  impotent  and  irrational 
by  disease.  Pregnant  indeed  with  inexhaustible  calamity  is 
the  renunciation  of  instinct,  as  it  concerns  our  physical  na- 
ture; arithmetic  cannot  enumerate,  nor  reason  perhaps  sus- 
pect, the  multitudinous  sources  of  disease  in  civilized  life. 
Even  common  water,  that  apparently  innoxious  pabulum, 
when  corrupted  by  the  filth  of  populous  cities,  is  a  deadly 
and  insidious  destroyer.* 

There  is  no  disease,  bodily  or  mental,  which  adoption  of 
vegetable  diet  and  pure  water  has  not  infallibly  mitigated 
wherever  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried.  Debility  is 
gradually  converted  into  strength,  disease  into  healthfulness, 
madness  in  all  its  hideous  variety,  from  the  ravings  of  the  fet- 
tered maniac  to  the  unaccountable  irrationalities  of  ill-temper 
that  make  a  hell  of  domestic  life,  into  a  calm  and  considerate 
evenness  of  temper,  that  alone  might  offer  a  certain  pledge 
of  the  future  moral  reformation  of  society.    On  a  natural 

*  Lambe's  Beports  on  Oanoer. 
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system  of  diet,  old  age  would  be  our  last  and  our  only  mal- 
ady; the  term  of  our  exlsteDoe  would  be  protracted:  we 
should  enjoy  life,  and  no  longer  preclude  others  from  the  en- 
joyment  of  it;  all  sensational  delights  would  be  infinitely 
more  exquisite  and  perfect;  the  very  sense  of  being  would 
then  be  a  continued  pleasure,  such  as  we  now  feel  it  in  some 
few  and  favoured  moments  of  our  youth.    By  all  that  is  sacred 
in  our  hopes  for  the  human  race,  I  conjure  those  who  love  hap- 
piness and  truth  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  vegetable  system ! 
Reasoning  is  surely  superfluous  on  a  subject  whose  merits  an 
experience  of  six  months  would  set  forever  at  rest.    But  it  is 
only  among  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  that  so  great  a 
sacrifice  of  appetite  and  prejudice  can  be  expected,  even 
though  its  ultimate  excellence  should  not  admit  of  dispute.  It 
is  found  easier,  by  the  short-sighted  victims  of  disease,  to  pal- 
liate their  torments  by  medicine,  than  to  prevent  them  by 
regimen.    The  vulgar  of  all  ranks  are  invariably  sensual  and 
indocile ;  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  persuaded  that,  when 
the  benefits  of  vegetable  diet  are  mathematically  proved; 
when  it  is  as  clear,  that  those  who  live  naturally  are  exempt 
from  premature  death,  as  that  one  is  not  nine,  the  most  sottish 
of  mankind  will  feel  a  preference  towards  a  long  and  tranquil, 
contrasted  with  a  short  and  painful,  life.    On  the  average, 
out  of  sixty  persons,  four  die  in  three  years.    Hopes  are  en« 
tertained  that,  in  April,  1814,  a  statement  will  be  given,  that 
sixty  persons,  all  having  lived  more  than  three  years  on  vege- 
tables and  pure  water,  are  then  in  perfect  health.    More  than 
two  years  have  now  elapsed;  not  one  of  them  has  died;  no 
such  example  will  be  found  in  any  sixty  persons  taken  at 
random.    Seventeen  persons  of  all  ages  (the  families  of  Dr. 
Lambe  and  Mr.  Newton)  have  lived  for  seven  years  on  this 
diet  without  a  death,  and  almost  without  the  slightest  illness. 
Surely  when  we  consider  that  some  of  these  were  infants,  and 
one  a  martyr  to  asthma,  now  nearly  subdued,  we  may  chal- 
lenge any  seventeen  persons  taken  at  random  in  this  city  to 
exhibit  a  parallel  case.    Those,  who  may  have  been  excited 
to  question  the  rectitude  of  established  habits  of  diet  by  these 
loose  remarks,  should  consult  Mr.  Newton's  luminous  and 
eloquent  essay.* 

*Betiim  to  Nature  J  or.  Defence  of  Y^^tableBeglmen.  CadelL  181L 
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When  these  proofs  come  fairly  before  the  world,  and  are 
clearly  seen  by  all  who  understand  arithmetic,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  abstinence  from  aliment  demonstrably  pemi-* 
oiouB  should  not  become  nniversal.    In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  proselytes,  so  will  be  the  weight  of  evidence;  and, 
when  a  thousand  persons  can  be  produced,  living  on  vegeta- 
bles and  distilled  water,  who  have  to  dread  no  disease  but  old 
Bge,  the  world  will  be  compelled  to  regard  animal  flesh  and 
fermented  liquors  as  slow  but  certain  poisons.    The  change 
which  would  be  produced  by  simpler  habits  on  political  econ- 
omy is  sufficiently  remarkable.    The  monopolizing  eater  of 
animal  flesh  would  no  longer  destroy  his  constitution  by  de- 
vouring an  acre  at  a  meal,  and  many  loaves  of  bread  would 
cease  to  contribute  to  gout,  madness,  and  apolexy,  in  the 
shape  of  a  pint  of  porter,  or  a  dram  of  gin,  when  appeasing  the 
long-protracted  famine  of  the  hard-working  peasants  hungry 
babes.    The  quantity  of  nutritious  vegetable  matter  consumed 
in  fattening  the  carcass  of  an  ox,  would  afford  ten  times  the 
sustenance,  nndepraving  indeed,  and  incapable  of  generating 
disease,  if  gathered  immediately  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
The  most  fertile  districts  of  the  habitable  globe  are  now  ac- 
tually cultivated  by  men  for  animals,  at  a  delay  and  waste 
of  aliment  absolutely  incapable  of  calculation.    It  is  only 
the  wealthy  that  can,  to  any  great  degree,  even  now,  indulge 
the  unnatural  craving  for  dead  flesh,  and  they  pay  for  the 
greater  license  of  the  privilege  by  subjection  to  supernumer- 
ary diseases.    Again,  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  that  should  take 
the  lead  in  this  great  reform,  would  insensibly  become  agricul- 
tural; commerce,  with  all  its  vice,  selfishness,  and  corruption 
would  gradually  decline;  more  natural  habits  would  produce 
gentler  manners,  and  the  excessive  complication  of  political 
relations  would  be  so  far  simplified,  that  every  individual 
might  feel  and  understand  why  he  loved  his  country,  and 
took  a  personal  interest  in  its  welfare.    How  would  England, 
for  example,  depend  on  the  caprices  of  foreign  rulers,  if  she 
contained  within  herself  all  the  necessaries,  and  despised 
whatever  they  possessed  of  the  luxuries,  of  life.    How  could 
they  starve  her  into  compliance  with  their  views?    Of  what 
consequence  would  it  be  that  they  refused  to  take  her  woollen 
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manufactures,  when  large  and  fertile  tracts  of  the  island 
ceased  to  be  allotted  to  the  waste  of  pasturage  ?  On  a  natural 
system  of  diet,  we  should  require  no  spices  from  India;  no 
wines  from  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  or  Madeira;  none  of 
those  multitudinous  articles  of  luxury,  for  which  every  cor- 
ner of  the  globe  is  rifled,  and  which  are  the  causes  of  so  much 
individual  rivalship,  such  calamitous  and  sanguinary  national 
disputes.  In  the  history  of  modem  times,  the  avarice  of 
commercial  monopoly,  no  less  than  the  ambition  of  weak  and 
wicked  chiefs,  seems  to  have  fomented  the  universal  discord, 
to  have  added  stubbornness  to  the  mistakes  of  cabinets,  and 
indocility  to  the  infatuation  of  the  people.  Let  it  ever  be  re- 
membered, that  it  is  the  direct  influence  of  commerce  to  make 
the  interval  between  the  richest  and  the  poorest  man  wider 
and  more  unconquerable.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a 
foe  to  everything  of  real  worth  and  excellence  in  the  human 
character.  The  odious  and  disgusting  aristocracy  of  wealth 
is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  all  that  is  good  in  chivalry  or  repub- 
licanism; and  luxury  is  the  forerunner  of  a  barbarism  scarce 
capable  of  cure.  Is  it  impossible  to  realize  a  state  of  society, 
where  all  the  energies  of  man  shall  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  his  solid  happiness  ?  Certainly,  if  this  advantage 
(the  object  of  all  political  speculation)  be  in  any  degree  at- 
tainable, it  is  attainable  only  by  a  community  which  holds 
no  factitious  incentives  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  few, 
and  which  is  internally  organized  for  the  liberty,  security, 
and  comfort  of  the  many.  None  must  be  entrusted  with 
power  (and  money  is  the  completest  species  of  power)  who 
do  not  stand  pledged  to  use  it  exclusively  for  the  general  ben- 
efit. But  the  use  of  animal  flesh  and  fermented  liquors  di- 
rectly militates  with  this  equality  of  the  rights  of  man.  The 
peasant  cannot  gratify  these  fashionable  cravings  without 
leaving  his  family  to  starve.  Without  disease  and  war,  those 
sweeping  curtailers  of  population,  pasturage  would  include  a 
waste  too  great  to  be  afforded.  The  labour  requisite  to  sup- 
port a  family  is  far  lighter*  than  is  usually  supposed.    The 

*  It  has  come  under  the  author's  experienoe,  that  some  of  the 
workmen  on  an  embankment  in  North  Wales,  who,  in  consequence  of 
ttM  inability  ot  the  proprietor  to  pay  them,  selcknn  received  their 
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peasantry  work,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  aristoc- 
racy, the  army,  and  the  manufacturers. 

The  advantage  of  a  reform  in  diet  is  obviously  greater  than 
that  of  any  other.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  To 
remedy  the  abuses  of  legislation,  before  we  annihilate  the 
propensities  by  which  they  are  produced,  is  to  suppose,  that, 
by  taking  away  the  effect,  the  cause  will  cease  to  operate.  But 
the  efficacy  of  this  system  depends  entirely  on  tiie  proselytism 
of  individuals,  and  grounds  its  merits,  as  a  benefit  to  the 
community,  upon  the  total  change  of  the  dietetic  habits  in 
its  members.  It  proceeds  securely  from  a  number  of  partic- 
ular cases  to  one  that  is  universal,  and  has  this  advantage 
over  the  contrary  mode,  that  one  error  does  not  invalidate  all 
that  has  gone  before. 

Let  not  too  much,  however,  be  expected  from  this  system. 
The  healthiest  among  us  is  not  exempt  from  hereditary  dis- 
ease.  The  most  symmetrical,  athletic,  and  long-lived,  is  a  be- 
ing inexpressibly  inferior  to  what  he  would  have  been,  had 
not  the  unnatural  habits  of  his  ancestors  accumulated  for 
him  a  certain  portion  of  malady  and  deformity.  In  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  civilized  man,  something  is  still  found 
wanting  by  the  physiological  critic.  Can  a  return  to  nature, 
then,  instantaneously  eradicate  predispositions  that  have  been 
slowly  taking  root  in  the  silence  of  innumerable  ages?  — 
Indubitably  not  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that,  from  the 
moment  of  relinquishing  all  unnatural  habits,  no  new  disease 
is  generated ;  and  that  the  predisposition  to  hereditary  mala- 
dies gradually  perishes  for  want  of  its  accustomed  supply. 
In  cases  of  consumption,  cancer,  gout,  asthma,  and  scrofula, 
such  is  the  invariable  tendency  of  a  diet  of  vegetables  and 
pure  water. 

Those  who  may  be  induced  by  these  remarks  to  give  the 
vegetable  system  a  fair  trial  should,  in  the  first  place,  date 
the  commencement  of  their  practice  fi*om  the  moment  of 
their  conviction.    All  depends  upon  breaking  through  a  per- 

wages,  have  supported  large  fiunilies  by  colttvating  small  spots  of 
sterile  ground  by  moonlight.  In  the  notes  to  Pratt's  Poem,  **  Bread ; 
or,  The  Poor,"  is  an  account  of  an  indnstrioos  labourer,  who,  by 
working  in  a  small  garden,  before  and  after  his  daj's  task,  attained 
to  an  enviable  state  of  independence. 
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nicioot  hflbit  resolutely  and  at  once.  Dr.  Trotter*  asaerta 
that  DO  drunkard  was  ever  reformed  by  gradually  relinquish- 
ing bit  dram.  Animal  flesh,  in  its  effects  on  the  human  stom- 
ach, is  analogous  to  a  dram.  It  is  similar  to  the  kind, 
though  differing  in  the  degree,  of  its  operation.  The  prose- 
lyte to  pure  diet  must  be  warned  to  expect  a  temporary 
diminution  of  muscular  strength.  The  subtraction  of  a  pow- 
erful stimulous  will  sufiQce  to  account  for  this  event.  But  it 
is  only  temporary,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  equable  capabUity 
for  exertion,  far  surpassing  his  former  yarions  and  fluctuating 
strength.  Above  all  he  will  acquire  an  easiness  of  breathing, 
by  which  such  exertion  is  performed  with  a  remarka- 
ble exemption  fVom  that  painful  and  difficult  panting  now 
felt  by  almost  every  one  after  hastily  climbing  an  or- 
dinary mountain.  He  will  be  equally  capable  of  bod- 
ily exertion,  or  mental  application,  after  as  before  his  simple 
meal.  He  will  feel  none  of  the  narcotic  effects  of  ordi- 
nary diet  Irritability,  the  direct  consequence  of  exhaust- 
ing stimuli,  would  yield  to  the  power  of  natural  and  tranquil 
impulses.  He  will  no  longer  pine  under  the  lethargy  of  ennui, 
that  unconquerable  weariness  of  life,  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
death  itself.  He  will  escape  the  epidemic  madness  which 
broods  over  its  own  injurious  notions  of  the  Diety,  and 
**  realises  the  hell  that  priests  and  beldams  feign.**  Every 
man  forms  as  it  wore  his  god  fh)m  his  own  character;  to  th« 
divinity  of  one  of  simple  habits  no  offering  would  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  He  would  be 
Incapable  of  hating  or  persecuting  others  for  the  love  of  God. 
He  will  find,  moreover,  a  system  of  simple  diet  to  be  a  sys- 
tem of  perfect  epicurism.  He  will  no  longer  be  incessant^ 
occupied  in  blunting  and  destroying  those  organs  from  which 
he  expects  his  gratification.  The  pleasures  of  taste  to  be 
derived  firom  a  dinner  of  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  let- 
tuces, with  a  dessert  of  apples,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, raspberries,  and,  in  winter,  oranges,  apples,  and  pears,  is 
ftur  greater  than  is  supposed.  Those  who  wait  until  Uiey  can 
eat  this  plain  fkre  with  the  sauce  of  appetite  win  scarcely  join 
with  the  hypocritical  seimudist  at  a  lord-mayor's  ftet,  who 

•  8ee  TMMir  «i  As  NwTMi 
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declaims  against  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Solomon  kept  a 
thousand  concubines,  and  owned  in  despair  that  all  was  van- 
ity. The  man,  whose  happiness  is  constituted  by  the  society 
of  one  amiable  woman,  would  find  some  difficulty  in  sympa- 
thizing with  the  disappointment  of  this  venerable  debauchee. 
I  address  myself  not  to  the  young  enthusiast  only,  the  ar- 
dent devotee  of  truth  and  virtue,  the  pure  and  passionate 
moralist,  yet  unvitiated  by  the  contagion  of  the  world.  He 
will  embrace  a  pure  system  from  its  abstract  truth,  its  beau- 
ty, its  simplicity,  and  its  promise  of  wide-extended  benefit; 
unless  custom  has  turned  poison  into  food,  he  will  hate  the 
brutal  pleasures  of  the  chase  by  instinct;  it  will  be  a  con- 
templation full  of  horror  and  disappointment  to  his  mind,  that 
beings,  capable  of  the  gentlest  and  most  admirable  sympathies, 
should  take  delight  in  the  death-pangs  and  last  convulsions  of 
dying  animals.  The  elderly  man  whose  youth  has  been  poi- 
soned by  intemperance,  or  who  has  lived  with  apparent  mod- 
eration, and  is  afflicted  with  a  variety  of  painful  maladies, 
would  find  his  account  in  a  beneficial  change  produced  with- 
out the  risk  of  poisonous  medicines.  The  mother  to  whom 
the  perpetual  restlessness  of  disease  and  unaccountable 
deaths  incident  to  her  children,  are  the  causes  of  incurable 
unhappiness,  would  on  this  diet  experience  the  satisfaction 
of  beholding  their  perpetual  health  and  natural  playfdlness.* . 
The  most  valuable  lives  are  daily  destroyed  by  diseases  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  palliate,  and  impossible  to  cure,  by  medi- 

*  See  Mr.  Newton's  book.  His  children  are  the  most  beantifal 
and  healthy  creatures  it  is  possible  to  conceive :  the  girls  are  perfect 
models  for  a  sculptor ;  their  dispositions  are  also  the  most  gentle  and 
oonciliatiiig :  the  judicious  treatment  which  they  experience  in  other 
points  may  be  a  correlative  cause  of  this. 

In  the  first  five  years  of  their  life,  of  18,000  children  that  are  bom, 
7,600  die  of  various  diseases,  and  how  many  more  of  those  that  sur- 
vive aie  rendered  miserable  by  maladies  not  immediately  mortal! 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  a  woman's  milk  are  materially  injured 
by  the  use  of  dead  flesh.  In  an  island  near  Iceland,  where  no  vege- 
tables are  to  be  got,  the  children  inyariably  die  of  tetanus  before  they 
are  three  weeks  old,  and  the  population  is  supplied  from  the  main 
land.  —  SirO.  MeukenxU^s  History  of  Iceland,  See  also  ^hniUt 
chap.  i.  pp.  68, 64, 66. 

VOL.   I.  10 
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cffM.  How  much  longer  will  niBn  continue  to  pimp  for  tiie 
glutton  J  of  death,  bfs  most  insidioos,  implacable,  and  etenial 
foe. 

fUM^^wtirt  9(4  t»fi6nfrat  KaraXiw^vrtt  hctipott  ovUw  *  ixctrotc  itJkp  yip 

6  ^6vo$  rpo^,  hiiXv  M  h^ov  loriv. 

«  I  •  •  • 

'Oft,  ykp  oim  ioTiy  AvBpiawif  Kauri  ^ihnv  t^  •'ofMco^crycty,  wpmnv  yukv 
imh  ritv  9*niAt*»v  di|Aovrat  i%  iM!riunLwi\n>  Ov^l  ydp  coucc  ri^  av 
ipiincv  oufia  rStv  ini  vapno^yU^  ytyov&rtty,  ov  ypvw&nn  x''^^"'^*  ^* 
h§^rrif  bwx99t  oit  rpaxOrrit  bi6vntv  irp6<r€ortVt  ov  xotAtoc  cvrovui  luu 
wv9^l/LaT99  BnpitMyfit  rpdtlftii  «al  KampyijVcurBeu,  6vva77i  ih  fiapv  luu 
ffptM^tf  '  AAA*  ain6B§v  ii  ^v<nt  r^  kii&nfn  rStv  bMvnav,  kojL  t^  <riJMcp6' 
nrri  roO  or6fiar9t,  koX  r^  iiaXoK&nfn  rijt  yKu<r<niit  koI  r^  irpb«  ir^ty 
ififiKiirrfTi  roO  irMi^MiTOf ,  ^^tf/xio/rcu  riji'  aapKO^yiay.  Ei  M  A^if , 
irt^VK^i'at  a$a\nbv  inX  rotavniv  idtitiiiiv,  h  ^ovA<t  ^aytii',  irpwToi'  avr^ 
Air^rctM)!/  *  (kAA*  a{rr&f  2td  <r<avroC,  /xi)  XA^^M**'^  icoir^i,  /Aijdi  rvfi- 
irii^  rti'l,  /xi}M  ir«A^««t  ■  AAAd  loc  At^xoc  ical  dlpmu  koX  \4ovm  mOriA 
it§  4ir9iovoi  ^ovtiiwoiVt  aMAfl  di^/xan  /Sovv,  ^  9r6fJLari  irvv,  ^  apMi  i^ 
Kvfvhv,  dUL^if^oi't  ical  ^yt  irpo<nrfl<rwi'  irt  (wktoc  toe  ixctvai 
I  t  •  •  • 

'll^flif  6i  o0r«»f  iv  r^  fiuu^yif  rpv^fitv,  &<m  h^fov  r&  Kpiat  npoif 
•YopfUo^ffi/,  flZra  A^wi'  irpbf  avr6  rb  icp^af  6c«$fi.fl^ai  avaiLVfvvvm 
lArnQVi  oZmi^i  m^^^i  Y^^*')  ^o«,  i^8ij<r/xeuri  SvfHcucoif,  'ApajBucotft 
A999fi  fti'TMf  M«cp6i>  ^Kra^UL^OKTfCt  Kal  ydp  ovnn  avruv  diaAvMyTwi^ 
ic«l  fiaAi^^Mi'rMi'  ical  rfidnov  nvi  KfMwrattivr^v  Spyov  iani  riyv  ir^tr 
Hpmr^mk,  icol  64M(p«Ti|^t4n|f  M  dct^df  /Sop^nfroc  ifiiroict  koX  mnth^mc 

t  I  •  •  I 

OOtm  rh  wpAro¥  iypniv  r%  ^w>¥  iP(M9ii  koI  Kojeovpyov,  clra  Spvtf  nc 
i^  iX^  f  lAicwTO  •  Mil  y9v6fiwo¥  oihm  tcai  «poficAcri|<ray  iv  citcivocc  t^ 
fiNM^r  4vl  |loOi»  ^pyAYnfi*  iA#ff,  ical  rb  ic^fuoy  irprf^arov,  k«1  rbv  oixow- 
p^  AA««Tpvtfi«  •  Mil  ic«r4  fiucpbf  oikw  iV  airAi|9Tiay  TOi*Ma«vT««»  hn 
9^V}/it  i¥$fM9U¥  ««l  4^V«VC  ««l  VOA^ffcOVt  vpofAtov* 


NOTE  ON  QUEEN  MAB. 

BT  THB  EDITOR. 

Shellbt  was  eighteen  when  he  wrote  "  Queen  Mab : "  he 
never  published  it.  When  it  was  written,  he  had  come  to  the 
decision  that  he  was  too  young  to  be  a  "judge  of  controveiv 
sies; "  and  he  was  desirous  of  acquiring  "  that  sobriety  of 
spirit  which  is  the  characteristic  of  true  heroism."  But  he 
never  doubted  the  truth  or  utility  of  his  opinions;  and  in 
printing  and  privately  distributing  **  Queen  Mab  "  he  believed 
that  he  should  further  their  dissemination,  without  occasion- 
ing the  mischief  either  to  others  or  himself  that  might  arise 
from  publication.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  himself 
have  admitted  it  into  a  collection  of  his  woi^.  His  severe  clas- 
sical taste,  refined  by  the  constant  study  of  the  Greek  poets, 
might  have  discovered  defects  that  escape  the  ordinary  read- 
er, and  the  change  his  opinions  underwent  in  many  points, 
would  have  prevented  him  from  putting  forth  the  specula- 
tions of  his  boyish  days.  But  the  poem  is  too  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  far  too  remarkable  as  the  production  of  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  to  allow  of  its  being  passed  over:  besides  that,  hav- 
ing been  frequently  reprinted,  the  omission  would  be  vain. 
In  the  former  edition  certain  portions  were  left  out,  as  shock- 
ing the  general  reader  from  the  violence  of  their  attack  on 
religion.  I  myself  had  a  painful  feeling  that  such  erasures 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  towards  the 
author,  and  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  restoring  them. 
The  notes  also  are  reprinted  entire;  not  because  they  are 
models  of  reasoning  or  lessons  of  truth;  but  because  Shelley 
wrote  them.   And  that  all  that  a  man,  at  once  so  distinguished 
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and  so  excellent,  ever  did,  deserves  to  be  preserved.  The  alter- 
ations his  opinions  underwent  ought  to  be  recorded,  for  they 
form  his  history. 

A  series  of  articles  was  pnblished  in  the  "  New  Monthly 
Magazine,"  during  the  autumn  of  the  year  1832,  written  by 
a  man  of  great  talent,  a  fellow-collegian  and  warm  friend  of 
Shelley;  they  describe  admirably  the  state  of  his  mind  dur- 
ing  his  collegiate  life.  Inspired  with  ardor  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge ;  endowed  with  the  keenest  sensibility, 
and  with  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr,  Shelley  came  among  his 
fellow-creatures,  congregated  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
like  a  spirit  from  another  sphere,  too  delicately  organized  for 
the  rough  treatment  man  uses  towards  man,  especially  in  the 
season  of  youth;  and  too  resolute  in  carrying  out  his  own 
sense  of  good  and  justice  not  to  become  a  victim.  To  a  de- 
voted attachment  to  those  he  loved,  he  added  a  determined 
resistance  to  oppression.  Refusing  to  fag  at  Eton,  he  wat 
treated  with  revolting  cruelty  by  masters  and  boys;  this 
roused,  instead  of  taming  his  spirit,  and  he  rejected  the  duty 
of  obedience,  when  it  was  enforced  by  menaces  and  punish- 
ment To  aversion  to  the  society  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
such  as  he  found  them  when  coUected  together  in  societies, 
where  one  egged  on  the  other  to  acts  of  tyranny,  was  joined 
the  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion;  while  the  attachment 
he  felt  for  individuals  and  the  admiration  with  which  he 
regarded  their  powers  and  their  virtues,  led  him  to  entertain 
a  high  opinion  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  and  he 
believed  that  all  could  reach  the  highest  grade  of  moral  im- 
provement, did  not  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  society 
foster  evil  passions,  and  excuse  evil  actions. 

The  oppression  which,  trembling  at  every  nerve  yet  reso- 
lute to  heroism,  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  encounter  at  school 
and  at  coUege,  led  him  to  dissent  in  all  things  from  those 
whose  arguments  were  blows,  whose  faith  appeared  to  en- 
gender blame  and  hatred.  "  During  my  existence,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  1812,  *'  I  have  incessantly  speculated,  thought, 
and  read."  His  readings  were  not  always  well  chosen; 
among  them  were  the  works  of  the  French  philosophers;  as 
for  as  metaphysical  argument  went,  he  temporarily  became 
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a  convert.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  cardinal  article  of 
his  faith,  that  if  men  were  but  taught  and  induced  to  treat 
their  fellows  with  love,  charity,  and  equal  rights,  this  earth 
would  realize  Paradise.  He  looked  upon  religion  as  it  is  pro- 
fessed, and,  above  all,  practised,  as  hostile,  instead  of  friendly, 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues,  which  would  make  men 
brothers. 

Can  this  be  wondered  at?  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  fragile 
in  health  and  frame,  of  the  purest  habits  in  morals,  full  of 
devoted  generosity  and  universal  kindness,  glowing  with  ar- 
dour to  attain  wisdom,  resolved  at  every  personal  sacrifice  to 
do  right,  burning  with  a  desire  for  affection  and  83rmpathy, — 
he  was  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast  forth  as  a  criminal. 

The  cause  was,  that  he  was  sincere;  that  he  believed  the 
opinions  which  he  entertained,  to  be  true;  and  he  loved  truth 
with  a  martyr*s  love:  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  station  and 
fortune,  and  his  dearest  affections,  at  its  shrine.  The  sacri- 
fice was  demanded  from,  and  made  by,  a  youth  of  seventeen. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  society  in  the  civilized 
nations  of  modem  times,  that  no  false  step  is  so  irretrievable 
as  one  made  in  early  youth.  Older  men,  it  is  true,  when 
they  oppose  their  fellows,  and  transgress  ordinary  rules,  carry 
a  certain  prudence  or  hypocrisy  as  a  shield  along  with  them. 
But  youth  is  rash ;  nor  can  it  imagine,  while  asserting  what 
it  believes  to  be  true,  and  doing  what  it  believes  to  be  right, 
that  it  should  be  denounped  as  vicious,  and  pursued  as  a 
criminal. 

Shelley  possessed  a  quality  of  mind  which  experience  has 
shown  me  to  be  of  the  rarest  occurrence  among  human  beings : 
this  was  his  tmworldUnest.  The  usual  motives  that  rule  men, 
prospects  of  present  or  future  advantage,  the  rank  and  for- 
tune of  those  around,  the  taunts  and  censures  or  the  praise 
of  those  who  were  hostile  to  him,  had  no  influence  whatever 
over  his  actions,  and  apparently  none  over  his  thoughts.  It 
is  dif&cult  even  to  express  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
purpose  that  adorned  him.  Some  few  might  be  found  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  some  one  at  least  among  his  own 
friends,  equally  disinterested  and  scomfiil,  even  to  severe 
personal  sacrifices,  of  every  baser  motive.    But  no  one,  I  be- 
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lieve,  ever  joined  this  noble  bnt  passive  yirtue  to  equal  active 
endeavours,  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  mankind  in 
general,  and  to  equal  power  to  produce  the  advantages  he 
desired.  The  world^s  brightest  gauds,  and  its  most  solid 
advantages,  were  of  no  worth  in  his  eyes,  when  compared  to 
the  cause  of  what  he  considered  truth,  and  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Bom  in  a  position  which,  to  his  inexpe- 
rienced mind,  afforded  the  greatest  facilities  to  practise  the 
tenets  he  espoused,  he  boldly  declared  the  use  he  would  make 
of  fortune  and  station,  and  enjoyed  the  belief  that  he  should 
materially  benefit  his  fellow-creatures  by  his  actions;  while, 
conscious  of  surpassing  powers  of  reason  and  imagination,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  should,  even  while  so  young,  have  be- 
lieved that  his  written  thoughts  would  tend  to  disseminate 
opinions,  which  he  believed  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race. 

If  man  were  a  creature  devoid  of  passion,  he  might  have 
said  and  done  all  this  with  quietness.  But  he  was  too  enthu- 
siastic, and  too  full  of  hatred  of  all  the  ills  he  witnessed,  not 
to  scorn  danger.  Various  disappointments  tortured,  but 
could  not  tame,  his  soul.  The  more  enmity  he  met,  the  more 
earnestly  he  became  attached  to  his  peculiar  views,  and  hos- 
tile to  those  of  the  men  who  persecuted  him. 

He  was  animated  to  greater  zeal  by  compassion  for  his 
fellow-creatures.  His  sympathy  was  excited  by  the  misery 
with  which  the  world  is  bursting.  He  witnessed  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor,  and  was  aware  of  the  evils  of  ignorance. 
He  desired  to  induce  every  rich  man  to  despoil  himself  of 
superfluity,  and  to  create  a  brotherhood  of  property  and  ser- 
vice, and  was  ready  to  be  the  first  to  lay  down  the  advan- 
tages of  his  birth.  He  was  of  too  uncompromising  a  dispo- 
sition to  join  any  party.  He  did  not  in  his  youth  look  forward 
to  gradual  improvement:  nay,  in  those  days  of  intolerance, 
now  almost  forgotten,  it  seemed  as  easy  to  look  fbrward  to 
the  sort  of  millennium  of  freedom  and  brotherhood,  which  he 
thought  the  proper  state  of  mankind,  as  to  the  present  reign 
of  moderation  and  improvement  111  health  made  him  believe 
that  his  race  would  soon  be  run ;  that  a  year  or  .two  was  all 
he  had  of  life.    He  desired  that  these  years  should  be  useAil 
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and  illuBtrious.  He  saw,  in  a  fervent  call  on  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  share  alike  the  blessings  of  the  creation,  to 
love  and  serve  each  other,  the  noblest  work  that  life  and 
time  permitted  him.  In  this  spirit  he  composed  "  Queen 
Mab.'» 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  wonderful  and  wild  in  literature;  but 
had  not  fostered  these  tastes  at  their  genuine  sources — ^the 
romances  and  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages;  but  in  the  pem- 
B9l  of  such  German  works  as  were  current  in  those  days. 
Under  the  influence  of  these,  he,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  wrote 
two  short  prose  romances  of  slender  merit.  The  sentiments 
and  language  were  exaggerated,  the  composition  imitative 
and  poor.  He  wrote  also  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Ahasue 
rus — being  led  to  it  by  a  German  fragment  he  picked  up, 
dirty  and  torn,  in  Lincoln^s-Inn-Fields.  This  fell  afterwards 
into  other  hands — and  was  considerably  altered  before  it  was 
printed.  Our  earlier  English  poetry  was  almost  unknown 
to  him.  The  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  developed  by 
Wordsworth — ^the  lofty  melody  and  mysterious  beauty  of 
Coleridge's  poetry — and  the  wild  fantastic  machinery  and 
gorgeous  scenery  adopted  by  Southey,  composed  his  favour- 
ite reading.  The  rhythm  of  "  Queen  Mab  **  was  founded  on 
that  of  "  Thalaba,"  and  the  first  few  lines  bear  a  stiiking 
resemblance  in  spirit,  though  not  in  idea,  to  the  opening  of 
that  poem.  His  fertile  imagination,  and  ear,  tuned  to  the 
finest  sense  of  harmony,  preserved  him  from  imitation.  An- 
other of  his  favourite  books  was  the  poem  of  "  Gebir,*'  by 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  From  his  boyhood  he  had  a  won- 
derful facility  of  versification,  which  he  carried  into  another 
language,  and  his  Latin  school  verses  were  composed  with 
an  ease  and  correctness  that  procured  for  him  prizes — and 
caused  him  to  be  resorted  to  by  all  his  friends  for  help.  He 
was,  at  the  period  of  writing  "  Queen  Mab,'*  a  great  traveller 
within  the  limits  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  H» 
time  was  spent  among  the  loveliest  scenes  of  these  countries. 
Mountain  and  lake  and  forest  were  his  home;  the  phenomena 
of  Nature  were  his  favourite  study.  He  loved  to  inquire  into 
their  causes,  and  was  addicted  to  pursuits  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  chenufttvy,  as  fax  as  they  could  be  canied  on,  as  an 
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amaMTDent  These  tastes  gave  tnith  and  vivacity  to  his  de- 
fcriptioDs,  and  warmed  his  soul  with  that  deep  admiration 
for  the  wonders  of  Nature  which  constant  association  with 
her  inspired. 

He  never  Intended  to  publish  "  Queen  Mab *'  as  it  stands; 
but  a  few  yeans  after,  when  printing  '^Alastor/'  he  extracted 
a  small  portion,  which  he  entitled  **The  Daemon  of  the 
World;*'  in  this  he  changed  somewhat  tlie  versification — 
and  made  other  alterations  scarcely  to  be  called  improve- 
ments. 

I  extract  the  invocation  of  **  Queen  Mab  "  to  the  Soul  of 
lanthe,  as  altered  in  **  The  Dssmon  of  the  World."  I  give  it 
OS  a  specimen  of  the  alterations  made.  It  well  characterizes 
hit  own  state  of  mind. 


INVOCATION. 

Maiden,  the  world*s  supremest  spirit 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  wings 
Folds  all  thy  memory  doth  inherit 
From  ruin  of  divlnest  things, 
Feelings  that  lure  thee  to  betray 
And  light  of  thoughts  that  pass  away. 

For  thou  hast  earned  a  mighty  boon; 
The  truths  which  wisest  poets  see 
Dimly,  thy  mind  may  make  its  own« 
Rewardhig  its  own  miy'esty, 
Entranced  in  some  diviner  mood 
Of  self-oblivious  solitude. 

Custom  and  fkith  and  power  thou  spumesti 

From  hate  and  fear  thy  heart  is  free; 
Ardent  and  pure  as  day  thou  buiMft 
For  dark  and  oold  mortality; 
A  living  light  to  cheer  it  long^ 
The  watch-fliea  of  the  wtnid 
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Therefore,  from  nature's  inner  shrine, 

Where  gods  and  fiends  in  worship  bend, 
Majestic  Spirit,  be  it  thine 
The  flame  to  seize,  the  veil  to  rend, 
Where  the  vast  snake  Eternity 
In  charmed  sleep  doth  ever  lie. 

All  that  inspires  thy  voice  of  love, 
Or  speaks  in  thy  unclosing  eyes. 
Or  through  thy  frame  doth  burn  and  move, 
Or  think,  or  feel,  awake,  arise ! 
Spirit,  leave  for  mine  and  me 
Earth's  unsubstantial  mimicry  I 

Some  years  after,  when  in  Italy,  a  bookseller  published  an 
edition  of  **  Queen  Mab  "  as  it  originally  stood.  Shelley  was 
hastily  written  to  by  his  friends,  under  the  idea  that,  deeply 
injurious  as  the  mere  distribution  of  the  Poem  h£^  proved, 
the  publication  might  awaken  fresh  persecutions.  At  the 
suggestion  of  these  friends  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
printed  in  "  The  Examiner"  newspaper — ^with  which  I  close 
this  history  of  his  earliest  work. 


'*TO   THE  EDITOR  07  *  THE  EXAMINEE.' 

«Sir, 

"Having  heard  that  a  poem,  entitled  *  Queen  Mab,'  has 
been  surreptitiously  published  in  London,  and  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings have  been  instituted  against  the  publisher,  I  request 
the  favour  of  your  insertion  of  the  following  explanation  of 
the  affair,  as  it  relates  to  me. 

*'A  poem,  entitled  *  Queen  Mab,'  was  written  by  me,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  I  dare  say  in  a  sufSlciently  intemperate 
spirit — ^but  even  then  was  not  intended  for  publication,  and 
a  few  copies  only  were  struck  off,  to  be  distributed  among 
my  personal  friends.  I  have  not  seen  this  production  for 
several  years;  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  perfectly  wortMess 
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in  point  of  literary  composition;  and  that  in  all  that  concerns 
moral  and  political  Bpecnlation,  as  well  as  in  the  subtler  dis- 
criminations of  metaphysical  and  religious  doctrine,  it  is  still 
more  crude  and  immature.  I  am  a  devoted  enemy  to  reli- 
gious, political,  and  domestic  oppression;  and  I  regret  this 
publication  not  so  much  from  literary  vanity,  as  because  I 
fear  it  is  better  fitted  to  injure  than  to  serve  tiie  sacred  cause 
of  freedom.  I  have  directed  my  solicitor  to  apply  to  Chan- 
cery for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  sale;  but  after  the  pre- 
cedent of  Mr.  Southey*8  *  Wat  Tyler,*  (a  poem,  written,  I 
believe,  at  the  same  age,  and  with  the  same  unreflecting 
enthusiasm,)  with  little  hope  of  success. 

'*  Whilst  I  exonerate  myself  from  all  share  in  having  divulged 
opinions  hostile  to  existing  sanctions,  under  the  form,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  they  assume  in  this  poem ;  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  protest  against  the  system  of  inculcating 
the  truth  of  Christianity  or  the  excellence  of  Monarchy,  how- 
ever true  or  however  exceUent  they  may  be,  by  such  equivo- 
cal arguments  as  confiscation  and  imprisonment,  and  invective 
and  slander,  and  the  insolent  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties 
of  nature  and  society. 

"Sir, 
"  I  am  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

**Pbbot  B.  Shsllbt. 
*'PiM,  June  22, 1821.** 

Non.  —  Shelley's  mataier  opinions  in  regard  to  Ohristiaaity  and 
its  founder,  may  be  gathered  firom  passages  in  the  Fiist  Act  of  *<  Pro- 
BMthens  Unbound." 
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PREFACE. 

The  poem  entitled  "Alastor,"  may  be  considered  as  alle- 
gorical of  one  of  the  most  interesting  situations  of  the  human 
mind.  It  represents  a  youth  of  uncomipted  feelings  and 
adventurous  genius,  led  forth  by  an  imagination  inflamed 
and  purified  through  familiarity  with  all  that  is  excellent  and 
majestic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  universe.  He  drinks 
deep  of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  is  still  insatiate. 
The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  external  world  sinks 
profoundly  into  the  frame  of  his  conceptions,  and  affords  to 
their  modifications  a  variety  not  to  be  exhausted.  So  long 
as  it  is  possible  for  his  desires  to  point  towards  objects  thus 
infinite  and  unmeasured,  he  is  joyous,  and  tranquil,  and  self- 
possessed.  But  the  period  arrives  when  these  objects  cease 
to  suffice.  His  mind  is  at  length  suddenly  awakened,  and 
thirsts  for  intercourse  with  an  intelligence  similar  to  itself. 
He  images  to  himself  the  Being  whom  he  loves.  Conversant 
with  speculations  of  the  sublimest  and  most  perfect  natures, 
the  vision  in  which  he  embodies  his  own  imaginations,  unites 
all  of  wonderful,  or  wise,  or  beautiful,  which  the  poet,  the 
philosopher,  or  the  lover,  could  depicture.  The  intellectual 
£eu;ulties,  the  imagination,  the  functions  of  sense,  have  their 
respective  requisitions  on  the  sympathy  of  corresponding 
powers  in  other  human  beings.  The  Poet  is  represented  as 
uniting  these  requisitions,  and  attaching  them  to  a  single 
image.  He  seeks  in  vain  for  a  prototype  of  his  conception. 
Blasted  by  his  disappointment,  he  descends  to  an  untimely 
grave. 

The  picture  is  not  barren  of  instruction  to  actual  men. 
The  Poet*8  self-centred  seclusion  was  avenged  by  the  furies 
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of  an  irresistible  passion  pursuing  him  to  speedy  rain.  But 
that  Power  which  strikes  the  luminaries  of  the  world  with 
sadden  darkness  and  extinction,  by  awakening  them  to  too 
exquisite  a  perception  of  its  in^uences,  dooms  to  a  slow  and 
poisonous  decay  those  meaner  spirits  that  dare  to  abjure  its 
dominion.  Their  destiny  is  more  abject  and  inglorious,  as 
their  delinquency  is  more  contemptible  and  pernicious.  They 
who,  deluded  by  no  generous  error,  instigated  by  no  sacred 
thirst  of  doubtful  knowledge,  duped  by  no  illustrious  super- 
stition, loving  nothing  on  this  earth,  and  cherishing  no  hopes 
beyond,  yet  keep  aloof  from  sympathies  with  their  kind,  re- 
joicing neither  in  human  joy  nor  mourning  with  human  grief; 
these,  and  such  as  they,  have  their  apportioned  curse.  They 
languish,  because  none  feel  with  them  their  common  nature. 
They  are  morally  dead.  They  are  neither  friends,  nor  lovers, 
nor  fathers,  nor  citizens  of  the  world,  nor  benefactors  of  their 
country.  Among  those  who  attempt  to  exist  without  human 
sympathy,  the  pure  and  tender-hearted  perish  through  the 
intensity  and  passion  of  then:  search  after  its  communities, 
when  the  vacancy  of  their  spirit  suddenly  makes  itself  felt. 
All  else,  selfish,  blind,  and  torpid,  are  those  unforeseeing 
multitudes  who  constitute,  together  with  their  own,  the  lasU 
ing  misery  and  loneliness  of  the  world.  Those  who  love  not 
their  fellow-beings,  live  unfruitful  lives,  and  prepare  for  their 
old  age  a  miserable  grave. 

The  good  die  first, 
And  those  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer's  dust 
Bum  to  the  socket  1 
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Eakth,  ocean,  air,  beloved  brotherhood  I 
If  our  great  Mother  have  imbued  my  soul 
With  aught  of  natural  piety  to  feel 
Your  love,  and  recompense  the  boon  with  mine ; 
K  dewy  morn,  and  odorous  noon,  and  even. 
With  sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers, 
And  solemn  midnight's  tingling  silentness ; 
1£  autumn's  hollow  sighs  in  the  sear  wood, 
And  winter  robing  with  pure  snow  and  crowns 
Of  starry  ice  the  gray  grass  and  bare  boughs ; 
If  spring's  voluptuous  pantings  when  she  breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kisses,  have  been  dear  to  me ; 
If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 
I  consciously  have  injured,  but  still  loved 
And  cherished  these  my  kindred ; — ^then  forgive 
This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  withdraw 
No  portion  of  your  wonted  &vour  now  I 

Mother  of  this  unfathomable  world  I 
Favour  my  solemn  song,  for  I  have  loved 
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Thee  ever,  and  thee  only ;  I  have  watched 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps, 
And  mj  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries.     I  have  made  my  bed 
In  charnels  and  on  coffins,  where  black  death 
Keeps  record  of  the  trophies  won  from  thee, 
Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  questionings 
Of  thee  and  thine,  by  forcing  some  lone  ghost^ 
Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are.    In  lone  and  silent  hours. 
When  night  makes  a  weird  sound  of  its  own  still- 
ness. 
Like  an  inspired  and  desperate  alchemist 
Staking  his  very  life  on  some  dark  hope. 
Have  I  mixed  awful  talk  and  asking  looks 
With  my  most  innocent  love,  until  strange  tears, 
Uniting  with  those  breathless  kisses,  made 
Such  magic  as  compels  the  charmed  night 
To  render  up  thy  charge ;  and,  though  ne'er  yet 
Thou  hast  unveiled  thy  inmost  sanctuary. 
Enough  from  incommunicable  dream 
And  twilight  phantasms    and  deep  noonday 

thought. 
Has  shone  within  me,  that  serenely  now 
And  moveless,  as  a  long-forgotten  lyre 
Suspended  in  the  solitary  dome 
Of  some  mysterious  and  deserted  fane, 
I  wait  thy  breath,  great  Parent,  that  my  strain 
May  modulate  with  murmurs  of  the  air, 
And  motions  of  the  forests  and  the  sea. 
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And  voice  of  living  beings,  and  woven  hymns 
Of  night  and  day,  and  the  deep  heart  of  man. 

There  was  a  Poet  whose  untimely  tomb 
No  human  hands  with  pious  reverence  reared, 
But  the  charmed  eddies  of  autumnal  winds 
Built  o'er  his  mouldering  bones  a  pyramid 
Of  mouldering  leaves  in  the  waste  wilderness ; 
A  lovely  youth, — no  mourning  maiden  decked 
With  weeping  flowers,  or  votive  cypress  wreath. 
The  lone  couch  of  his  everlasting  sleep ; 
Gentle,  and  brave,  and  generous,  no  lorn  bard 
Breathed  o'er  his  dark  fate  one  melodious  sigh : 
He  lived,  he  died,  he  sang  in  solitude. 
Strangers  have  wept  to  hear  his  passionate  notes, 
And  virgins,  as  unknown  he  passed,  have  pined 
And  wasted  for  fond  love  of  his  wild  eyes.. 
The  fire  of  those  sofl  orbs  has  ceased  to  bum, 
And  Silence,  too  enamored  of  that  voice. 
Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugged  cell. 

By  solemn  vision  and  bright  silver  dream 
His  infancy  was  nurtured.     Every  sight 
And  sound  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient  air, 
Sent  to  his  heart  its  choicest  impulses. 
The  fountains  of  divine  philosophy 
Fled  not  his  thirsting  lips ;  and  all  of  great, 
Or  good,  or  lovely,  which  the  sacred  past 
In  truth  or  fable  consecrates,  he  felt 
And  knew.     When  early  youth  had  past,  he  left 
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His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home, 
To  seek  strange  truths  in  undiscovered  lands. 
Many  a  wide  waste  and  tangled  wilderness 
Has  lured  his  fearless  steps ;  and  he  has  bought, 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes,  from  savage 

men 
His  rest  and  food.     Nature's  most  secret  steps 
He,  like  her  shadow,  has  pursued,  where'er 
The  red  volcano  overcanopies 
Its  fields  of  snow  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
With  burning  smoke :  or  where  bitumen  lakes 
On  black  bare  pointed  islets  ever  beat 
With  sluggish  surge,  or  where  the  secret  caves, 
Rugged  and  dark,  winding  among  the  springs 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls 
Frequent  with  crystal  column  and  clear  shrines 
Of  pearl  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite. 
Nor  had  that  scene  of  ampler  majesty 
Than  gems  or  gold,  the  varying  roof  of  heaven 
And  the  green  earth,  lost  in  his  heart  its  claims 
To  love  and  wonder ;  he  would  linger  long 
In  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild  his  home, 
Until  the  doves  and  squirrels  would  partake 
From  his  innocuous  hand  his  bloodless  food, 
Lured  by  the  gentle  meaning  of  his  looks. 
And  the  wild  antelope,  that  starts  whene'er 
The  dry  leaf  rustles  in  the  brake,  suspend 
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Her  timid  steps,  to  gaze  upon  a  form 
More  graceful  than  her  own. 

His  wandering  step, 
Obedient  to  high  thoughts,  has  visited 
The  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  old : 
Athens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem ;  the  fallen  towers 
Of  Babylon ;  the  eternal  pyramids ; 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  whatsoe'er  of  strange. 
Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk 
Or  jasper  tomb  or  mutilated  sphinx. 
Dark  Ethiopia  on  her  desert  hills  ' 
Conceals.    Among  the  ruined  temples  there, 
Stupendous  columns,  and  wild  images 
Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  demons  watch 
The  Zodiac's  brazen  mystery,  and  dead  men 
Hang  their  mute   thoughts  on  the  mute  walls 
He  lingered,  poring  on  memorials  [around. 

Of  the  world's  youth ;  through  the  long  burning  day 
Gazed  on  those  speechless  shapes,  nor,  when  the 

moon 
Filled  the  mysterious  halls  with  floating  shades 
Suspended  he  that  task,  but  ever  gazed 
And  gazed,  till  meaning  on  his  vacant  mind 
Flashed  like  strong  inspiration,  and  he  saw 
The  thrilling  secrets  of  the  birth  of  time. 

Meanwhile  an  Arab  maiden  brought  his  food. 
Her  daily  portion^  from  her  father's  tent^ 
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And  spread  her  matting  for  his  couch,  and  stole 
From  duties  and  repose  to  tend  his  steps, — 
Enamoured,  yet  not  daring  for  deep  awe 
To  speak  her  love, — and  watched  his  nightly  sleep. 
Sleepless  herself  to  gaze  upon  his  lips 
Parted  in  slumber,  whence  the  regular  breath 
Of  innocent  dreams  arose ;  then,  when  red  mom 
Made  paler  the  pale  moon,  to  her  cold  home, 
Wildered,  and  wan,  and  panting,  she  returned. 

The  Poet  wandering  on,  through  Arabie 
And  Persia  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste. 
And  o'er  the  aerial  mountains  which  pour  down 
Indus  and  Oxus  from  their  icy  caves. 
In  joy  and  exultation  held  his  way ; 
Till  in  the  vale  of  Cachmire,  far  within 
Its  loneliest  dell,  where  odorous  plants  entwine 
Beneath  the  hollow  rocks  a  natural  bower, 
Beside  a  sparkling  rivulet  he  stretched 
His  languid  limbs.     A  vision  on  his  sleep 
There  came,  a  dream  of  hopes  that  never  yet 
Had  flushed  his  cheek.     He  dreamed  a  veiled 

maid 
Sat  near  him,  talking  in  low  solemn  tones. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought ;  its  music  long. 
Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes,  held 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-coloured  woof  and  shifting  hues. 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  themSi 
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And  loflj  hopes  of  divine  liberty, 

Thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him,  and  poesy, 

Herself  a  poet.     Soon  the  solemn  mood 

Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 

A  permeating  fire  ;  wild  numbers  then 

She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous  sobs 

Subdued  by  its  own  pathos ;  her  fair  hands 

Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  strange 

harp 
Strange  symphony,  and  in  their  branching  veins 
The  eloquent  blood  told  an  ineffable  tale. 
The  beating  of  her  heart  was  heaid  to  fill 
The  pauses  of  her  music,  and  her  breath 
Tumultuously  accorded  with  those  fits 
Of  intermitted  song.     Sudden  she  rose. 
As  if  her  heart  impatiently  endured 
Its  bursting  burthen :  at  the  sound  he  turned, 
And  saw  by  the  warm  light  of  their  own  life 
Her  glowing  limbs  beneath  the  sinuous  veil 
Of  woven  wind,  her  outspread  arms  now  bare, 
Her  dark  locks  floating  in  the  breath  of  night. 
Her  beamy  bending  eyes,  her  parted  lips 
Outstretched,  and  pale,  and  quivering  eagerly. 
His  strong  heart  sank  and  sickened  with  excess 
Of  love.      He  reared  his  shuddering  limbs  and 

quelled 
His  gasping  breath,  and  spread  his  arms  to  meet 
Her  panting  bosom : — she  drew  back  awhile. 
Then,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  joy. 
With  frantic  gesture  and  short  breathless  cry 
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Folded  his  frame  in  her  dissolving  arms. 
Now  blackness  veiled  his  dizzy  eyes,  and  night 
Involved  and  swallowed  up  the  vision ;  sleep, 
Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  in  its  course. 
Boiled  back  its  impulse  on  his  vacant  brain. 

Roused  by  the  shock,  he  started  from  his 

trance. 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 
Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills, 
The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods. 
Spread  round  him  where  he  stood.     Whither  have 

fled 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 
Of  yesternight,  the  sounds  that  soothed  his 

sleep. 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  Earth, 
The  joy,  the  exultation  ?     His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spurned 
Her  choicest  gifls.     He  eagerly  pursues 
Beyond  the  realms  of  dream  that  fleeting  shade  ; 
He  overleaps  the  bounds.     Alas  !  alas  1 
Were  limbs  and  breath  and  being  intertwined 
Thus  treacherously  ?     Lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost 
In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep, 
That  beautiful  shape !     Does  the  dark  gate  of 

death 
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Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 

O  Sleep  ?     Does  the  bright  arch  of  rainbow 

clouds 
And  pendent  mountain  seen  in  the  calm  lake, 
Lead  only  to  a  black  and  watery  depth, 
While  death's  blue  vault  with  loathliest  vapours 

hung, 
Where  every  shade  which  the  foul  grave  exhales 
Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  detested  day, 
Conduct,  O  Sleep,  to  thy  delightful  realms  ? 
This  doubt  with  sudden  tide  flowed  on  his  heart ; 
The  insatiate  hope  which  it  awakened,  stung 
His  brain  even  like  despair. 

While  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  Poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  soul.     At  night  the  passion  came, 
Like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distempered  dream. 
And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him  forth 
Into  the  darkness. — ^As  an  eagle,  grasped 
In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  her  breast 
Burn  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates 
Through  night  and  day,  tempest  and  calm  and 

cloud. 
Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind  flight 
O'er  the  wide  airy  wilderness  ;  thus  driven 
By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely  dream, 
Beneath  the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate  night. 
Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  precipitous 

dells, 
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Startling  with  careless  step  the  moon-light  snake, 

He  fled.     Red  morning  dawned  upon  his  flight, 

Shedding  the  mockery  of  its  vital  hues 

Upon  his  cheek  of  death.     He  wandered  on, 

Till  vast  AomoSy  seen  from  Petra's  steep, 

Hung  o'er  the  low  horizon  like  a  cloud  ; 

Through  Balk,  and  where  the  desolated  tombs 

Of  Parthian  kings  scatter  to  every  wind 

Their  wasting  dust,  wildly  he  wandered  on, 

Day  after  day,  a  weary  waste  of  hours. 

Bearing  within  his  life  the  brooding  care 

That  ever  fed  on  its  decaying  flame. 

And  now  his  limbs  were  lean ;  his  scattered  hair, 

Seared  by  the  autumn  of  strange  suflering, 

Sung  dirges  in  the  wind ;  his  listless  hand 

Hung  like  dead  bone  within  its  withered  skin  ; 

Life,  and  the  lustre  that  consumed  it,  shone. 

As  in  a  furnace  burning  secretly, 

From  his  dark  eyes  alone.     The  cottagers. 

Who  ministered  with  human  charity 

His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 

Their  fleeting  visitant     The  mountaineer. 

Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 

That  spectral  form,  deemed  that  the  Spirit  of  wind. 

With  lightning  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 

l>isturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 

In  his  career ;  the  infant  would  conceal 

His  troubled  visage  in  his  mother's  robe 

In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes, 

To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 
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Of  after  times ;  but  youthful  maidens,  taught 
By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 
That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false  names 
Brother,  and  friend,  would  press  his  pallid  hand 
At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 
Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door. 

At  length  upon  the  lone  Chorasmian  shore 
He  paused,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes.     A  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.     A  swan  was  there, 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream  among  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approached,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright  course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight :  —  "  Thou  hast  a  home, 
Beautiful  bird  !  thou  voyagest  to  thine  home. 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy. 
And  what  am  I  that  I  should  linger  here, 
With  voice  far  sweeter  than  thy  dying  notes, 
Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  frame  more  attuned 
To  beauty,  wasting  these  surpassing  powers 
In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blind  earth,  and  heaven 
That  echoes  not  my  thoughts  ?  "     A  gloomy  smile 
Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his  quivering  lips  ; 
For  sleep,  he  knew,  kept  most  relentlessly 
Its  precious  charge,  and  silent  death  exposed, 
Faithless  perhaps  as  sleep,  a  shadowy  lure, 
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With  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own  strange 
charms. 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  looked  around : 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a  sight 
Or  sound  of  awe  but  in  his  own  deep  mind. 
A  little  shallop  floating  near  the  shore 
Caught  the  impatient  wandering  of  his  gaze. 
It  had  been  long  abandoned,  for  its  sides 
Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail  joints 
Swayed  with  the  undulations  of  the  tide. 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark 
And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's  waste  ; 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  Shadow  loves 
The  slimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep. 

The  day  was  fair  and  sunny  ;  sea  and  sky 
Drank  its  inspiring  radiance,  and  the  wind 
Swept  strongly  from  the  shore,  blackening  the 

waves. 
Following  his  eager  soul,  the  wanderer 
Leaped  in  the  boat,  he  spread  his  cloaJk  aloft 
On  the  bare  mast,  and  took  his  lonely  seat, 
And  felt  the  boat  speed  o'er  the  tranquil  sea 
Like  a  torn  cloud  before  the  hurricane. 

As  one  that  in  a  silver  vision  fioats, 
Obedient  to  the  sweep  of  odorous  winds. 
Upon  resplendent  clouds,  so  rapidly 
Along  the  dark  and  ruffled  waters  fled 
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The  straining  boat. — A  whirlwind  swept  it  on, 
With  fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  force, 
Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chafed  sea. 
The  waves  arose.     Higher  and  higher  still 
Their  fierce  necks  writhed  beneath  the  tempest's 

scourge. 
Like  serpents  struggling  in  a  vulture's  grasp. 
Calm  and  rejoicing  in  the  fearful  war 
Of  wave  running  on  wave,  and  blast  on  blast 
Descending,  and  black  flood  on  whirlpool  driven 
With  dark  obliterating  course,  he  sat ; 
As  if  their  genii  were  the  ministers 
Appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  light 
Of  those  beloved  eyes,  the  Poet  sat, 
Holding  the  steady  helm.     Evening  came  on, 
The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow  hues 
High  'mid  the  shifting  domes  of  sheeted  spray 
That  canopied  his  path  o'er  the  waste  deep ; 
Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east, 
Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks 
O'er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day  ; 
Night  followed,  clad  with  stars.     On  every  side 
More  horribly  the  multitudinous  streams 
Of  ocean's  mountainous  waste  to  mutual  war 
Bushed  in  dark  tumult  thundering,  as  to  mock 
The  calm  and  spangled  sky.     The  little  boat 
Still  fled  before  the  storm :  still  fled,  like  foam 
Down  the  steep  cataract  of  a  wintry  river ; 
Now  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  riven  wave ; 
Now  leaving  far  behind  the  bursting  mass 
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That  fell,  convulsing  ocean ;  safely  fled, 
As  if  that  frail  and  wasted  human  form 
Had  been  an  elemental  god. 

At  midnight 
The  moon  arose  ;  and  lo  I  the  ethereal  cliffs 
Of  Caucasus,  whose  icy  summits  shone 
Among  the  stars  like  sunlight,  and  around 
Whose  caverned  base  the  whirpools  and  the  waves, 
Bursting  and  eddying  irresistibly, 
Rage  and  resound  for  ever. — ^Who  shall  save  ? 
The  boat  fled  on, — ^the  boiling  torrent  drove,— 
The  crags  closed  round  with  black  and  jagged 

arms. 
The  shattered  mountain  overhung  the  sea, 
And  faster  still,  beyond  all  human  speed. 
Suspended  on  the  sweep  of  the  smooth  wave, 
The  little  boat  was  driven.    A  cavern  there 
Yawned,  and  amid  its  slant  and  winding  depths 
Ingulfed  the  rushing  sea.     The  boat  fled  on 
With  unrelaxing  speed.     "  Vision  and  Love  I " 
The  Poet  cried  aloud,  "  I  have  beheld 
The  path  of  thy  departure.     Sleep  and  death 
Shall  not  divide  us  long." 

The  boat  pursued 
The  windings  of  the  cavern.     Day-light  shone 
At  length  upon  that  gloomy  river's  flow ; 
Now,  where  the  fiercest  war  among  the  waves 
Is  calm,  on  the  unfathomable  stream 
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The  boat  moved  slowly.     Where  the  mountaiOy 

riven, 
Exposed  those  black  depths  to  the  azure  skj. 
Ere  yet  the  flood's  enormous  volume  fell 
Even  to  the  base  of  Caucasus,  with  sound 
That  shook  the  everlasting  rocks,  the  mass 
Filled  with  one  whirlpool  all  that  ample  chasm  ; 
Stair  above  stair  the  eddying  waters  rose, 
Circling  immeasurably  fast,  and  laved 
With  alternating  dash  the  gnarled  roots 
Of  mighty  trees,  that  stretched  their  giant  arms 
In  darkness  over  it.     I'  the  midst  was  lefl, 
Reflecting  yet  distorting  every  cloud, 
A  pool  of  treacherous  and  tremendous  calm. 
Seized  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream, 
With  dizzy  swiftness,  round,  and  round,  and 

round, 
Ridge  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose. 
Till  on  the  verge  of  the  extremest  curve. 
Where,  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky  bank, 
The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glassy  quiet  'mid  those  battling  tides 
Is  left,  the  boat  paused  shuddering.     Shall  it  sink 
Down  the  abyss  ?     Shall  the  reverting  stress 
Of  that  resistless  gulf  embosom  it  ? 
Now  shall  it  fall  ?     A  wandering  stream  of  wind. 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded 

sail, 
And,  lo !  with  gentle  motion  between  banks 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream. 
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Beneath  a  woven  grove,  it  sails,  and,  hark ! 

The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar 

With  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical  woods. 

Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  leave 

A  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 

Is  closed  by  meeting  banks,  whose  yellow  flowers 

For  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes. 

Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.     The  wave 

Of  the  boat's  motion  marred  their  pensive  task. 

Which  nought  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton  wind, 

Or  falling  spear-grass,  or  their  own  decay 

Had  e'er  disturbed  before.     The  Poet  longed 

To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  his  withered  hair, 

But  on  his  heart  its  solitude  returned. 

And  he  forbore.     Not  the  strong  impulse  hid 

In  those  flushed  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadowy 

frame 
Had  yet  performed  its  ministry :  it  hung 
Upon  his  life,  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 
Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere  the  floods 
Of  night  close  over  it. 

The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  vale  embosoms.     There,  huge  caves, 
Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  those  airy  rocks, 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  for  ever. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  Poet's  path,  as  led 
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B7  love,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier  Death, 
He  sought  in  Nature's  dearest  haunt  some  bank, 
Her  cradle,  and  his  sepulchre.     More  dark 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate.    The  oak. 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms. 
Embraces  the  light  beech.     The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below. 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky. 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang 
Tremulous  and  pale.     Like  restless  serpents, 

clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  parasites. 
Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  gray  trunks,  and,  as  gamesome  infants*  eyes, 
With  gentle  meanings,  and  most  innocent  wiles. 
Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that 

love. 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs, 
Uniting  their  close  union ;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  net-work  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds.     Soft  mossy  lawns 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells. 
Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with 

blooms 
Minute,  yet  beautiful.     One  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose  twined  with 

jasmine, 
A  soul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 
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To  some  more  lovely  mystery.    Through  the  dell 
Silence  and  Twilight  here,  twin-sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades, 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half-seen ;  beyond,  a  well, 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave. 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above. 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky  darting  between  their  chasms ; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star. 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair, 
Or  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  gorgeous  insect,  floating  motionless. 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 

Hither  the  Poet  came.     His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain  ;  as  the  human  heart. 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave. 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.    He  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves ;  the  grass  that  sprung 
Startled,  and  glanced  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
An  unaccustomed  presence ;  and  the  sound 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret  springs 
Of  that  dark  fountain  rose.     A  spirit  seemed 
To  stand  beside  him— clothed  in  no  bright  robes 
Of  shadowy  silver  or  enshrining  light. 
Borrowed  from  aught  the  visible  world  affords 
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Of  grace,  or  majesty,  or  mystery ; 
ButyOndulating  woods,  and  silent  well, 
And  rippling  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now  deepening  the  dark  shades,  for  speech  as- 
suming. 
Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  and  it 
Were  all  that  was,— only — when  his  regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensiveness, — two  eyes. 
Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of  thought. 
And  seemed  with  their  serene  and  azure  smiles 
To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pursuing 
The  windings  of  the  dell. — ^The  rivulet 
Wanton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.     Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moss,  with  hollow  harmony 
Dark  and  profound.     Now  on  the  polished  stones 
It  danced,  like  childhood  laughing  as  it  went ; 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquU  wanderings 

crept, 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness. — ^^  O  stream  I 
Whose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound, 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend  ? 
Thou  imagest  my  life.     Thy  darksome  stillness, 
Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gul&, 
Thy  searchless  fountain  and  invisible  course, 
Have  each  their  type  in  me ;  and  the  wide  sky 
VOL.  I.  12 
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And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  soon 
What  oozy  cavern  or  what  wandermg  doud 
Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside,  when 

stretched 
Upon  thy  flowers  my  bloodless  lunbs  shall  waste 
I'  the  passing  wind !  " 

Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  he  did  impress 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  step,  that  caught 
Strong  shuddering  from  his  burning  limbs*    As 

one 
Boused  by  some  joyous  madness  from  the  couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move  ;  yet  not,  like  him, 
Forgetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  flame 
Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent. 
He  must  descend.    With  rapid  steps  he  went 
Beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  beside  the  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet ;  and  now 
The  forest's  solemn  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Gray  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and 

stemmed 
The  struggling  brook  ;  tall  spires  of  windlestraw 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope, 
And  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clenched  with  grasping 

roots 
The  unwilling  soiL    A  gradual  change  was  here. 
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Yet  ghastly.     For,  as  fast  years  flow  away, 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white ;  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs  :  so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  beautiful  shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.     Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume  now 
Boiled  through  the  labyrinthine  dell ;  and  there 
Fretted  a  path  through  its  descending  curves 
With  its  wintry  speed.     On  every  side  now  rose 
Bocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms, 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  (its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ravine)  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs,  and  yawning 

caves. 
Whose  windings  gave  ten  thousand  various 

tongues 
To  the  loud  stream.     Lo !  where  the  pass  expands 
Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags. 
To  overhang  the  world  ;  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams. 
Dim  tracts  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 
Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the  verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.     The  near  scene, 
In  naked  and  severe  simplicity. 
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Made  contrast  with  the  universe.     A  pine, 
Bock-rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vacancj 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause, 
In  most  familiar  cadence ;  with  the  howl. 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams 
Mingling  its  solen:ji  song,  whilst  the  broad  river 
Foaming  and  hurrying  o'er  its  rugged  path. 
Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void, 
Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing  winds. 

Yet  the  gray  precipice,  and  solemn  pine 
And  torrent,  were  not  all ;— one  silent  nook 
Was  there.     Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast 

mountain. 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks, 
It  overlooked  in  its  serenity 
The  dark  earth,  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seemed  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror.    Ivy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms, 
And  did  embower  with  leaves  forever  green 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even  space 
Of  its  inviolated  floor,  and  here 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind  bore. 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leaves,  whose  decay. 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rival  the  pride  of  summer.     'Tis  the  haunt 
Of  every  gentle  wind,  whose  breath  can  teach 
The  wilds  to  love  tranquillity.     One  step, 
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One  human  step  alone,  has  ever  broken 
The  stilbiess  of  its  solitude : — one  voice 
Alone  inspired  its  echoes  ; — even  that  voice 
Which  hither  came,  floating  among  the  winds. 
And  led  the  loveliest  among  human  forms 
To  make  their  wild  haunts  the  depository 
Of  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  endued 
Its  motions,  render  up  its  majesty. 
Scatter  its  music  on  the  unfeeling  storm. 
And  to  the  damp  leaves  and  blue  cavern  mould, 
Nurses  of  rainbow  flowers  and  branching  moss, 
Commit  the  colours  of  that  varying  cheek. 
That  snowy  breast,  those  dark  and  drooping  eyes. 

The  dim  and  homM  moon  hung  low,  and  poured 
A  sea  of  lustre  on  the  horizon's  verge 
That  overflowed  its  mountains.     Yellow  mist 
Filled  the  unbounded  atmosphere,  and  drank 
Wan  moonlight  even  to  fulness :  not  a  star 
Shone,  not  a  sound  was  heard ;  the  very  winds. 
Danger's  grim  playmates,  on  that  precipice 
Slept,  clasped  in  his  embrace. — O,  storm  of  death  I 
Whose  sightless  speed  divides  this  sullen  night ; 
And  thou,  colossal  Skeleton,  that,  still 
Guiding  its  irresistible  career 
In  thy  devastating  omnipotence, 
Art  king  of  this  frail  world,  &om  the  red  field 
Of  slaughter,  from  the  reeking  hospital, 
The  patriot's  sacred  couch,  the  snowy  bed 
Of  innocence,  the  scaffold  and  the  throne, 
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A  mighty  voice  invokes  thee.     Ruin  calls 
His  brother  Death.     A  rare  and  regal  prey 
He  hath  prepared,  prowling  around  the  world  ; 
Glutted  with  which  thou  maj'st  repose,  and  men 
Go  to  their  graves  like  flowers  or  creeping  worms. 
Nor  ever  more  offer  at  thy  dark  shrine 
The  unheeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart. 

When  on  the  threshold  of  the  green  recess 
The  wanderer's  footsteps  fell,  he  knew  that  death 
Was  on  him.     Yet  a  little,  ere  it  fled. 
Did  he  resign  his  high  and  holy  soul 
To  images  of  the  majestic  past, 
That  paused  within  his  passive  being  now. 
Like  winds  that  bear  sweet  music,  when  they 

breathe 
Through  some  dim  latticed  chamber.     He  did 

place 
His  pale  lean  hand  upon  the  rugged  trunk 
Of  the  old  pine.     Upon  an  ivied  stone 
Beclined  his  languid  head ;  his  limbs  did  rest, 
Diffused  and  motionless,  on  the  smooth  brink 
Of  that  obscurest  chasm ; — and  thus  he  lay, 
Surrendering  to  their  final  impulses 
The  hovering  powers  of  life.     Hope  and  despair, 
The  torturers,  slept ;  no  mortal  pain  or  fear 
Marred  his  repose ;  the  influxes  of  sense 
And  his  own  being,  unalloyed  by  pain, 
Yet  feebler  and  more  feeble,  calmly  fed 
The  stream  of  thought,  till  he  lay  breathing  there 
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At  peace,  and  faintly  smiling.    His  last  sight 
Was  the  great  moon,  which  o'er  the  western  line 
Of  the  wide  world  her  mighty  horn  suspended, 
With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  darkness  seemed 
To  mingle.     Now  upon  the  jagged  hills 
It  rests,  and  still  as  the  divided  frame 
Of  the  vast  meteor  sunk,  the  Poet's  blood, 
That  ever  beat  in  mystic  sympathy 
With  nature's  ebb  and  flow,  grew  feebler  still ; 
And  when  two  lessening  points  of  light  alone 
Gleamed  through  the  darkness,  the  alternate 

gasp 
Of  his  faint  respiration  scarce  did  stir 
The  stagnate  night ; — till  the  minutest  ray 
Was  quenched,  the  pulse  yet  lingered  in  his  heart 
It  paused — it  fluttered.     But  when  heaven 

remained 
Utterly  black,  the  murky  shades  involved 
An  image  silent,  cold,  and  motionless 
As  their  own  voiceless  earth  and  vacant  air. 
Even  as  a  vapour  fed  with  golden  beams 
That  ministered  on  sunlight,  ere  the  west 
Eclipses  it,  was  now  that  wondrous  frame — 
No  sense,  no  motion,  no  divinity — 
A  fragile  lute,  on  whose  harmonious  strings 
The  breath  of  heaven  did  wander — a  bright  stream 
Once  fed  with  many-voiced  waves — ^a  dream 
Of  youth,  which  night  and  time  have  quenched 

for  ever, 
Stilly  dark,  and  dry,  and  unremembered  now. 
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O,  for  Medea's  wondrous  alchemy, 
Which  wheresoe'er  it  fell  made  the  earth  gleam 
With  bright  flowers,  and  the  wintry  boughs  exhale 
From  vernal  blooms  fresh  fragrance  1     O,  that 

God, 
Profuse  of  poisons,  would  concede  the  chalice 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drained,  who  now, 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  a  slave  that  feels 
No  proud  exemption  in  the  blighting  curse 
He  bears,  over  the  world  wanders  for  ever, 
Lone  as  incarnate  death  I     O,  that  the  dream 
Of  dark  magician  in  his  visioned  cave. 
Raking  the  cinders  of  a  crucible 
For  life  and  power,  even  when  his  feeble  hand 
Shakes  in  its  last  decay,  were  the  true  law 
Of  this  so  lovely  world !     But  thou  art  fled, 
Like  some  frail  exhalation,  which  the  dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  beams, — ah  I  thou  hast  fled  ! 
The  brave,  the  gentle,  and  the  beautiful. 
The  child  of  grace  and  genius.     Heartless  things 
Are  done  and  said  i'  the  world,  and  many  worms 
And  beasts  and  men  live  on,  and  mighty  Earth 
From  sea  and  mountain,  city  and  wilderness, 
Li  vesper  low  or  joyous  orison. 
Lifts  still  its  solemn  voice ; — but  thou  art  fled ; 
Thou  canst  no  longer  know  or  love  the  shapes 
Of  this  phantasmal  scene,  who  have  to  thee 
Been  purest  ministers, — who  are,  alas  I 
Now  thou  art  not.     Upon  those  p^d  lips, 
So  sweet  even  in  their  silence,  on  those  eyes 
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That  image  sleep  in  death,  upon  that  fonn 
Yet  safe  from  the  worm's  outrage,  let  no  tear 
Be  shed — not  even  in  thought.     Nor,  when  those 

hues 
Are  gone,  and  those  divinest  lineaments, 
Worn  hy  the  senseless  wind,  shall  live  alone 
In  the  frail  pauses  of  this  simple  strain. 
Let  not  high  verse,  mourning  the  memory 
Of  that  which  is  no  more,  or  painting's  woe 
Or  sculpture,  speak  in  feehle  imager^ 
Their  own  cold  powers.     Art  and  eloquence, 
And  all  the  shows  o'  the  world,  are  frail  and  viun 
To  weep  a  loss  that  turns  their  light  to  shade. 
It  is  a  woe  **  too  deep  for  tears,"  when  all 
Is  reft  at  once,  when  some  surpassing  spirit, 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind  nor  sobs  nor  groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope ; 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity. 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things. 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were. 


NOTE   ON  ALASTOR. 

BT  THE  EDITOB. 

**Alaotob  *'  is  written  in  a  very  different  tone  from  "  Qneen 
Mab."  In  the  latter,  Shelley  poured  ont  all  the  cherished 
Bpecnlations  of  his  yonth — all  the  hrepressible  emotions  of 
sympathy,  censure,  and  hope,  to  which  the  present  suffer- 
ing, and  what  he  considers  the  proper  destiny  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  gave  birth.  "Alas tor,"  on  the  contrary,  contains 
an  individual  interest  only.  A  very  few  years,  with  their 
attendant  events,  had  checked  the  ardour  of  Shelley's  hopes, 
though  he  still  thought  them  well-grounded,  and  that  to 
advance  their  fulfilment  was  the  noblest  task  man  could 
achieve. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  speak  of  the  misfor- 
tunes that  chequered  his  life.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  in  all  he  dldj  he  at  the  time  of  doing  it  believed  himself 
justified  to  his  own  conscience;  while  the  various  ills  of 
poverty  and  loss  of  friends  brought  home  to  him  the  sad 
realities  of  life.  Physical  suffering  had  also  considerable 
infiuence  in  causing  him  to  turn  his  eyes  inward ;  inclining 
him  rather  to  brood  over  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  his 
own  soul,  than  to  glance  abroad,  and  to  make,  as  in  "  Queen 
Mab,**  the  whole  universe  the  object  and  subject  of  his  song. 
In  the  spring  of  1815,  an  eminent  physician  pronounced  that 
he  was  dying  rapidly  of  a  consumption;  abscesses  were 
formed  on  his  lungs,  and  he  suffered  acute  spasms.  Sud- 
denly a  complete  change  took  place;  and  though  through 
life  he  was  a  martyr  to  pain  and  debility,  every  symptom  of 
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pulmonary  disease  vanished.  His  nerves,  which  nature  had 
formed  sensitive  to  an  unexampled  degree,  were  rendered 
still  more  susceptible  by  the  state  of  his  health. 

As  soon  as  the  peace  of  1814  had  opened  the  Continent, 
he  went  abroad.  He  visited  some  of  the  more  magnificent 
scenes  of  Switzerland,  and  returned  to  England  from  Lucerne, 
by  the  Reuss  and  the  Rhine.  This  river  navigation  enchanted 
him.  In  his  favourite  poem  of  "  Thalaba,"  his  imagination 
had  been  excited  by  a  description  of  such  a  voyage.  In  the 
summer  of  1815,  after  a  tour  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Devonshire  and  a  visit  to  Clifton,  he  rented  a  house  on  Bishop- 
gate  Heath,  on  the  borders  of  Windsor  Forest,  where  he 
enjoyed  several  months  of  comparative  health  and  tranquil 
happiness.  The  later  summer  months  were  warm  and  dry. 
Accompanied  by  a  few  fHends,  he  visited  the  source  of  the 
Thames,  making  a  voyage  in  a  wherry  from  Windsor  to 
Crichlade.  His  beautiful  stanzas  in  the  churchyard  of  Lech- 
lade  were  written  on  that  occasion.  "Alastor"  was  com- 
posed on  his  return.  He  spent  his  days  under  the  oak-shades 
of  Windsor  Great  Park;  and  the  magnificent  woodland  was 
a  fitting  study  to  inspire  the  various  descriptions  of  forest 
scenery  we  find  in  the  poem. 

None  of  Shelley*s  poems  is  more  characteristic  than  this. 
The  solemn  spirit  that  reigns  throughout,  the  worship  of  the 
mf^esty  of  nature,  the  broodings  of  a  poet's  heart  in  soli- 
tude— ^the  mingling  of  the  exulting  joy  which  the  various 
aspect  of  the  visible  universe  inspires,  with  the  sad  and  strug- 
gling pangs  which  human  passion  imparts,  give  a  touching 
interest  to  the  whole.  The  death  which  he  had  often  con- 
templated during  the  last  months  as  certain  and  near,  he  here 
represented  in  such  colours  as  had,  in  his  lonely  musings, 
soothed  his  soul  to  peace.  The  versification  sustains  the 
solemn  spirit  which  breathes  throughout:  it  is  peculiarly 
melodious.  The  poem  ought  rather  to  be  considered  didactic 
than  narrative:  it  was  the  outpouring  of  his  own  emotions, 
embodied  in  the  purest  form  he  could  conceive,  painted  in 
the  ideal  hues  wUch  his  brilliant  imagination  inspired,  and 
softened  by  the  recent  anticipation  of  death. 
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PREFACE. 

Thb  Poem  which  I  now  present  to  the  world,  is  an  attempt 
from  which  I  scarcely  dare  to  expect  snccess,  and  in  which  a 
writer  of  established  fame  might  fail  without  disgrace.  It  is 
an  experiment  on  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  as  to  how 
far  a  thirst  for  a  happier  condition  of  moral  and  political 
society  survives,  among  the  enlightened  and  refined,  tiie  tem- 
pests which  have  shaken  the  age  in  which  we  live.  I  have 
sought  to  enlist  the  harmony  of  metrical  language,  the  ethe- 
real combinations  of  the  fancy,  the  rapid  and  subtle  transitions 
of  human  passion,  all  those  elements  which  essentially  com- 
pose a  poem,  in  the  cause  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
morality;  and  in  the  view  of  kindling  within  the  bosoms  of 
my  readers  a  virtuous  enthusiasm  for  those  doctrines  of 
liberty  and  justice,  that  faith  and  hope  in  something  good, 
which  neither  violence,  nor  misrepresentation,  nor  prejudice, 
can  ever  totally  extinguish  among  mankind. 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  chosen  a  story  of  human  passion 
in  its  most  universal  character,  diversified  with  moving  and 
romantic  adventures,  and  appealing,  in  contempt  of  all  arti- 
ficial opinions  or  institutions,  to  the  common  sympathies  of 
every  human  breast.  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  recommend 
the  motives  which  I  would  substitute  for  those  at  present 
governing  mankind,  by  methodical  and  systematic  argument 
I  would  only  awaken  the  feelings  so  that  the  reader  should 
see  the  beauty  of  true  virtue,  and  be  incited  to  those  inquiries 
which  have  led  to  my  moral  and  political  creed,  and  that  of 
some  of  the  sublimest  intellects  in  the  world.  The  Poem, 
therefore,  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  canto,  which  is 
purely  introductory,)  is  narrative,  not  didactic.    It  is  a  sno- 
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cession  of  pictures  illastratiiig  the  growth  and  progress  of 
individual  mind  aspiring  after  excellence,  and  devoted  to  the 
love  of  mankind ;  its  influence  in  refining  and  making  pure 
the  most  daring  and  uncommon  impulses  of  the  imagination, 
the  understanding,  and  the  senses ;  its  impatience  at  "  all  the 
oppressions  which  are  done  under  the  sun ; "  its  tendency  to 
awaken  public  hope  and  to  enlighten  and  improve  mankind; 
the  rapid  efifects  of  the  application  of  that  tendency;  the 
awakening  of  an  immense  nation  from  their  slavery  and 
degradation  to  a  true  sense  of  moral  dignity  and  freedom; 
the  bloodless  dethronement  of  their  oppressors,  and  the  un- 
veiling of  the  religious  frauds  by  which  Uiey  had  been  deluded 
into  submission;  the  tranquillity  of  successful  patriotism, 
and  the  universal  toleration  and  benevolence  of  true  philan- 
thropy; the  treachery  and  barbarity  of  hired  soldiers;  vice 
not  the  object  of  punishment  and  hatred,  but  kindness  and 
pity;  the  faithlessness  of  tyrants;  the  confederacy  of  the 
Bulers  of  the  World,  and  the  restoration  of  the  expelled  Dy- 
nasty by  foreign  arms;  the  massacre  and  extermination  of 
the  Patriots,  and  the  victory  of  established  power;  the  conse- 
quences of  legitimate  despotism,  civil  war,  famine,  plague, 
superstition,  and  an  utter  extinction  of  the  domestic  affec- 
tions ;  the  judicial  murder  of  the  advocates  of  Liberty ;  the 
temporary  triumph  of  oppression,  that  secure  earnest  of  its 
final  and  inevitable  fall;  the  transient  nature  of  ignorance 
and  error,  and  the  eternity  of  genius  and  virtue.  Such  is  the 
series  of  delineations  of  which  the  Poem  consists.  And  if 
the  lofty  passions  with  which  it  has  been  my  scope  to  distin- 
guish this  story,  shall  not  excite  in  the  reader  a  generous 
impulse,  an  ardent  thirst  for  excellence,  an  interest  profound 
and  strong,  such  as  belongs  to  no  meaner  desires — let  not  the 
ffdlure  be  imputed  to  a  natural  unfitness  for  human  sympathy 
in  these  sublime  and  animating  themes.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  Poet  to  communicate  to  others  the  pleasure  and  the 
enthusiasm  arising  out  of  those  images  and  feelings,  in  the 
vivid  presence  of  which  within  his  own  mind,  consists  at 
once  his  inspuration  and  his  reward. 

The  panic  which,  like  an  epidemic  transport,  seized  upon 
•U  classes  of  men  during  the  excesses  consequent  upon  th« 
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French  Bevolution,  is  gradually  giving  place  to  sanity.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  believed,  that  whole  generations  of  mankind 
ought  to  consign  themselves  to  a  hopeless  inheritance  of  igno- 
rance and  misery,  because  a  nation  of  men  who  had  been 
dupes  and  slaves  for  centuries,  were  incapable  of  conducting 
themselves  with  the  wisdom  and  tranquillity  of  freemen  so 
soon  as  some  of  their  fetters  were  partially  loosened.  That 
their  conduct  could  not  have  been  marked  by  any  other  cha- 
racters than  ferocity  and  thoughtlessness,  is  the  historical 
fact  from  which  liberty  derives  all  its  reconmiendations,  and 
falsehood  the  worst  features  of  its  deformity.  There  is  a  re- 
flux in  the  tide  of  human  things  which  bears  the  shipwrecked 
hopes  of  men  into  a  secure  haven,  after  the  storms  are  past. 
Methinks,  those  who  now  live  have  survived  an  age  of  de- 
spair. 

The  French  Bevolution  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
manifestations  of  a  general  state  of  feeling  among  civilized 
mankind,  produced  by  a  defect  of  correspondence  between 
the  knowledge  existing  in  society  and  the  improvement  or 
gradual  abolition  of  political  institutions.  The  year  1788  may 
be  assumed  as  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  most  important  crises 
produced  by  this  feeling.  The  sympathies  connected  with 
that  event  extended  to  every  bosom.  The  most  generous  and 
amiable  natures  were  those  which  participated  the  most  ex- 
tensively in  these  sympathies.  But  such  a  degree  of  unmin- 
gled  good  was  expected,  as  it  was  impossible  to  realize.  If 
the  Bevolution  had  been  in  every  respect  prosperous,  then 
misrule  and  superstition  would  lose  half  their  claims  to  our 
abhorrence,  as  fetters  which  the  captive  can  unlock  with  the 
slightest  motion  of  his  fingers,  and  which  do  not  eat  with 
poisonous  rust  into  the  soul.  The  revulsion  occasioned  by 
the  atrocities  of  the  demagogues  and  the  reestablishment  of 
successive  tyrannies  in  France  was  terrible,  and  felt  in  the 
remotest  comer  of  the  civilized  world.  Could  they  listen  to 
the  plea  of  reason  who  had  groaned  under  the  calamities  of  a 
social  state,  according  to  the  provisions  of  which,  one  man 
riots  in  luxury  whilst  another  famishes  for  want  of  bread? 
Can  he  who  the  day  before  was  a  trampled  slave,  suddenly 
become  liberal-minded,  forbearing,  and  independent?    This 
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OUtloD  of  plctaro*  illnstrftting  the  growth  and  prognn  of 
individual  mind  asplrlag  aHei  exoeUencs,  and  devoted  to  tlM 
lOYO  of  msnhmd;  its  influBnce  In  refining  nud  making  purs 
the  moet  dariug  and  nacommon  impnlBes  of  the  Imagiiialion, 
the  nnderatuiding,  and  the  senses ;  itt  impatieoce  at  "  all  tbe 
oppraaBioni  irhloh  are  done DDder  the  bdq;"  Ite  tendencT  to 
awaken  pabllc  hope  and  to  enlightea  and  Improre  mankind; 
the  rapid  effects  of  the  application  of  that  tendency;  the 
•wakening  of  an  immense  nation  from  tlieir  slavery  and 
degradation  to  aCme  sense  of  moral  dignity  and  ti-eedom; 
the  bloodless  dethronement  of  their  oppressors,  and  the  on- 
veDliig  of  the  religious  frauds  by  whioh  they  had  been  delad«d 
into  eubmisaion;  the  truiqTiillity  of  snccessful  patriotiam, 
and  the  oniversal  tolerstioQ  and  beneTolence  of  tme  philu- 
tliTopy ;  the  treachery  and  barbarity  of  hired  soldiers ;  tIm 
not  the  object  of  punishment  and  hatred,  bnt  idndness  and 
ptty;  the  faithlBaanass  of  tyrants;  the  oonfedaraoy  of  tba 
Balers  of  tbe  World,  end  the  restoration  of  the  expelled  Dj- 
BBaty  by  fbrelgn  arms  j  the  maasacre  and  eitarmination  of 
the  Patriots,  and  the  victory  of  established  power;  tbacOoM- 
qnences  of  legitimate  dsipotisni,  civil  war,  famhie,  plague, 
■nperstition,  and  an  ntter  extinction  of  the  domestic  affeo- 
Uons|  the  judicial  murder  of  the  advocates  of  Liberty;  tbe 
temporary  triumph  of  oppression,  that  seonre  earnest  of  U» 
final  and  inevitable  fall )  the  transient  nature  of  ignoranca 
and  error,  and  the  eternity  of  genius  and  virtne.  Such  is  tlw 
terlsa  of  delineations  of  wliich  the  Poem  consists.  And  if 
the  lofty  passions  with  which  it  has  been  my  scope  to  distln- 
gnish  this  story,  shall  not  excite  In  the  reader  a  generous 
Impulse,  an  ardeat  thirst  for  excellence,  an  Interest  profound 
and  strong,  snch  as  bslonge  to  no  riicnnGr  dasin?ii— let  not  the 
(Ulurebehnpntedto  a  natujaiuiiBtiiens  for  humuii  sympathy 
in  these  sublime  and  animating  t)>ei 
of  the  Poet  to  communicate  to  oUiers  the  pleusore  and  tb 
enthusiasm  arising  out  of  tlioee  imn^9  and  feelings,  in  d 
vivid  presence  irf  which  within  his  own  mind,  «  "  ' 
onoe  his  insphatlon  and  his  reward. 

The  panic  whiob,  like  an  epidemic  transport,  se 
■11  olisaes  of  men  during  the  exc< 
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Franoli  BeTolatlon,  1b  gradually  f{lviDg  place  to  sanity.  It 
bta  ceased  to  he  ballered,  that  whole  generatione  of  mankind 
ought  to  coneign  tbsnuelTea  to  a  hopeleu  inheritance  of  igno- 
rance and  misery,  becaoec  a  nation  of  men  nho  had  been 
dnpei  and  ilavea  toe  aenturiee,  were  incapable  of  oondncling 
themielvee  with  the  irlsdom  and  tranqnilllty  of  freemen  so 
soon  aa  eome  of  thdr  fetten  were  partially  loosened.  That 
their  coodnct  oonld  not  have  been  marked  by  any  other  cha- 
tscten  than  ferocity  and  tboughtleunedt,  is  the  historical 
bet  from  which  liberty  derives  all  its  recommendations,  and 
ftlsebood  the  worst  (Matures  of  its  deformity.  There  Is  a  re- 
flnx  in  the  tide  of  htunan  things  which  bears  the  shipwrecked 
hopes  of  men  into  a  secure  haven,  after  the  storms  are  past. 
Hethlnks,  those  who  now  live  have  survived  an  age  of  de- 

The  French  BbvoIdHod  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
manifestations  of  a  general  state  of  feeling  unong  clvilhied 
mankind,  produced  by  a  defect  of  conespoadeace  between 
the  knowledge  existing  in  society  and  the  Improvement  or 
gradual  abolition  of  polidoal  institutjone.  The  year  1788  may 
be  aisomed  as  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  moat  important  crises 
piodnoed  by  this  feeling.  The  sympathies  connected  with 
that  event  extended  to  every  bosom.  The  most  generous  and 
amiable  natures  were  those  which  participated  the  most  ex- 
tensively in  these  sympathies.  Bat  such  a  degree  of  unmin- 
gled  good  was  expected,  oa  it  was  impoasibte  to  realize.  If 
the  Revolution  hod  bean  in  every  respect  pmsperons,  then 
misrule  and  superstition  would  lose  half  their  ol^ms  to  our 
■UMTence,  as  Ibttera  which  the  captive  can  unlock  with  the 
Dtion  of  his  fingers,  and  which  do  not  eat  with 
0  the  soul.  The  revulsion  occasioned  by 
^  demagogae;  and  the  reestablishment  (^ 
'    "  ivaa  terrible,  and  felt  in  the 

wi-irld.     Could  they  listen  to 
neJ  uoder  the  calamitios  of  a 

f  another  famishes  for  want  of  bread? 

a  tminpled  slave,  tuddmlf 

iring,  and  Independent  V    lUa 
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if  the  consequence  of  the  habits  of  a  state  of  society  to  be  pro- 
duced by  resolute  perseverance  and  indefatigable  hope,  and 
long-suffering  and  long-believing  courage,  and  the  systematic 
e£fbrts  of  generations  of  men  of  intellect  and  virtue.  Such  is 
the  lesson  which  experience  teaches  now.  But  on  the  first 
reverses  of  hope  in  the  prepress  of  French  liberty,  the  Baxi> 
gnine  eagerness  for  good  overleapt  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  for  a  time  extinguished  itself  in  the  unexpectedness 
of  their  result.  Thus  many  of  the  most  ardent  and  tender- 
hearted of  the  worshippers  of  public  good  have  been  morally 
mined,  by  what  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  events  they  deplored, 
appeared  to  show  as  the  melancholy  desolation  of  all  their 
cherished  hopes.  Hence  gloom  and  misanthropy  have  be- 
come the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the 
solace  of  a  disappointment  that  unconsciously  finds  relief 
only  in  the  wilful  exaggeration  of  its  own  despair.  This 
influence  has  tainted  the  literature  of  the  age  with  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  minds  fVom  which  it  flows.  Metaphysics,* 
and  inquiries  into  moral  and  political  science,  have  become 
little  else  than  vain  attempts  to  revive  exploded  superstitions, 
or  sophisms  like  those  f  of  Mr.  Malthus,  calculated  to  lull  the 
oppressors  of  mankind  into  a  security  of  everlasting  triumph. 
Our  works  of  fiction  and  poetry  have  been  overshadowed  by 
the  same  infectious  gloom.  But  mankind  appear  to  me  to 
be  emerging  from  their  trance.  I  am  aware,  methinks,  of  a 
slow,  gradual,  silent  change.  In  that  belief  I  have  composed 
the  following  Poem. 

*  I  ought  to  except  Sir  W.  Dmmmond^s  "Academical 
Questions ;"  a  volume  of  very  acute  and  powerful  metaphy- 
sical criticism. 

t  It  is  remarkable,  as  a  symptom  of  the  revival  of  publio 
hope,  that  Mr.  Malthus  has  assigned,  in  the  later  editions  of 
his  work,  an  indefinite  dominion  to  moral  restraint  over  the 
principle  of  population.  This  concession  answers  all  the  in- 
ferences from  his  doctrine  unfavourable  to  human  improve- 
ment, and  reduces  the  **  Essay  on  Population,"  to  a  com 
mentary  illustrative  of  the  unanswerableness  of  **  PounOAi* 
JusncB." 
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I  do  not  presume  to  enter  into  competition  with  our  great- 
est contemporary  Poets.  Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  any  who  have  preceded  me.  I  have  sought  to 
avoid  the  imitation  of  any  style  of  language  or  versification 
peculiar  to  the  original  minds  of  which  it  is  the  character,  de- 
signing that  even  if  what  I  have  produced  be  worthless,  it 
should  still  be  properly  my  own.  Nor  have  I  permitted  any 
system  relating  to  mere  words,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  whatever  interest  I  may  have  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing, to  my  own  ingenuity  in  contriving  to  disgust  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  criticism.  I  have  simply  clothed 
my  thoughts  in  what  appeared  to  me  the  most  obvious  and 
appropriate  language.  A  person  familiar  with  nature,  and 
with  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  the  human  mind,  can 
scarcely  err  in  following  the  instinct,  with  respect  to  selection 
of  language,  produced  by  that  familiarity. 

There  is  an  education  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  Poet,  without 
which,  genius  and  sensibility  can  hardly  fill  the  circle  of  their 
capacities.  No  education  indeed  can  entitle  to  this  appella- 
tion a  dull  and  unobservant  mind,  or  one,  though  neither  dull 
nor  unobservant,  in  which  the  channels  of  communication 
between  thought  and  expression  have  been  obstructed  or 
closed.  How  far  it  is  my  fortune  to  belong  to  either  of  the 
latter  classes,  I  cannot  know.  I  aspire  to  be  something  better. 
The  circumstances  of  my  accidental  education  have  been 
favourable  to  this  ambition.  I  have  been  familiar  from  boy- 
hood with  moimtains  and  lakes,  and  the  sea,  and  the  solitude- 
of  forests.  Danger,  which  sports  upon  the  brink  of  precipices, 
has  been  my  playmate.  I  have  trodden  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps,  and  lived  under  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc.  I  have  been  a 
wanderer  among  distant  fields.  I  have  sailed  down  mighty 
rivers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  the  stars  come  fcnrth, 
whilst  I  have  sailed  night  and  day  down  a  rapid  stream 
among  mountains.  I  have  seen  populous  cities,  and  have 
watched  the  passions  which  rise  and  spread,  and  sink  and 
change,  amongst  assembled  multitudes  of  men.  I  have  seen 
the  theatre  of  the  more  visible  ravages  of  tyranny  and  war, 
cities  and  villages  reduced  to  scattered  groups  of  black  and 
roofless  houses,  and  the  naked  inhabitants  sitting  famished 
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upon  their  desolated  thresholds.  I  have  conversed  with  living 
men  of  genias.  The  poetry  of  ancient  Greece  and  Borne, 
and  modem  Italy,  and  our  own  country,  has  been  to  me  like 
external  nature,  a  passion  and  an  enjoyment  Such  are  the 
sources  from  which  the  materials  for  the  imagery  of  my  Poem 
have  been  drawn.  I  have  considered  Poetry  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  and  have  read  the  Poets  and  the  Historians, 
and  the  Metaphysicians  *  whose  writings  have  been  accessible 
to  me,  and  have  looked  upon  the  beautiful  and  majestic 
scenery  of  the  earth  as  common  sources  of  those  elements 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  Poet  to  embody  and  combine. 
Yet  the  experience  and  the  feelings  to  which  I  refer,  do  not  in 
themselves  constitute  men  Poets,  but  only  prepare  them  to 
be  the  auditors  of  those  who  are.  How  far  I  shall  be  found 
to  possess  that  more  essential  attribute  of  Poetry,  the  power 
of  awakening  in  others  sensations  like  those  which  animate 
my  own  bosom,  is  that  which,  to  speak  sincerely,  I  know 
not;  and  which,  with  an  acquiescent  and  contented  spirit,  I 
expect  to  be  taught  by  the  effect  which  I  shall  produce  upon 
those  whom  I  now  address. 

I  have  avoided,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  imitation  of  any 
contemporary  style.  But  there  must  be  a  resemblance,  which 
does  not  depend  upon  their  own  will,  between  all  the  writers 
of  any  particular  age.  They  cannot  escape  from  subjection 
to  a  common  influence  which  arises  out  of  an  infinite  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  belonging  to  the  times  in  which  they 
live,  though  each  is  in  a  degree  the  author  of  the  very  influ- 
ence by  which  his  being  is  thus  pervaded.  Thus,  the  tragic 
Poets  of  the  age  of  Pericles;  the  Italian  revivers  of  ancient 
learning;  those  mighty  intellects  of  our  own  country  that 
succeeded  the  Beformation,  the  translators  of  the  Bible, 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  the  Dramatists  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  Lord  Bacon;  f  the  colder  spirits  of  the  interval  that 

*  In  this  sense  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  perfectibility 
in  works  of  fiction,  notwithstanding  the  concession  often 
made  by  the  advocates  of  human  improvement,  that  perfect- 
ibility is  a  term  applicable  only  to  science. 

t  Milton  stands  alone  in  the  age  which  he  illumined. 
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succeeded; — all  resemble  each  other,  and  differ  from  every 
other  in  their  several  classes.  In  this  view  of  things,  Ford 
can  no  more  be  called  the  imitator  of  Shakspeare,  than 
Shakspeare  the  imitator  of  Ford.  There  were  perhaps  few 
other  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two  men,  than 
that  which  the  universal  and  inevitable  influence  of  their  age 
produced.  And  this  is  an  influence  which  neither  the  mean- 
est scribbler,  nor  the  sublimest  genius  of  any  era,  can  escape  i 
and  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  escape. 

I  have  adopted  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  (a  measure  inex- 
pressibly beautiful,)  not  because  I  consider  it  a  flner  model 
of  poetical  harmony  than  the  blank  verse  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  but  because  in  the  latter  there  is  no  shelter  for  medi- 
ocrity: you  must  either  succeed  or  fail.  This  perhaps  an 
aspiring  spirit  should  desire.  But  I  was  enticed,  also,  by  the 
brilliancy  and  magnificence  of  sound  which  a  mind  that  has 
been  nourished  upon  musical  thoughts,  can  produce  by  a  just 
and  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  pauses  of  this  measure. 
Yet  there  will  be  found  some  instances  where  I  have  com- 
pletely failed  in  this  attempt,  and  one,  which  I  here  request 
the  reader  to  consider  as  an  erratum,  where  there  is  left  most 
inadvertently  an  alexandrine  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza. 

But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  I  have  written  fear- 
lessly. It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  age,  that  its  Writers,  too 
thoughtless  of  inunortality,  are  exquisitely  sensible  to  tem- 
porary praise  or  blame.  They  write  with  the  fear  of  Reviews 
before  their  eyes.  This  system  of  criticism  sprang  up  in  that 
torpid  interval  when  Poetry  was  not.  Poetry,  and  the  art 
which  professes  to  regulate  and  limit  its  powers,  cannot  sub- 
sist together.  Longinus  could  not  have  been  the  contempo- 
rary of  Homer,  nor  Boileau  of  Horace.  Yet  this  species  of 
criticism  never  presumed  to  assert  an  understanding  of  its 
own:  it  has  always,  unlike  true  science,  followed,  not  pre- 
ceded, the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  would  even  now  bribe 
with  worthless  adulation  some  of  our  greatest  Poets  to  impose 
gratuitous  fetters  on  their  own  imaginations,  and  become 
unconscious  accomplices  in  the  daily  murder  of  all  genius 
either  not  so  aspiring  or  not  so  fortunate  as  their  own.  1 
have  sought  therefore  to  write,  as  I  believe  that  Homer, 
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Shakspeare,  and  Milton  wrote,  in  utter  disregard  of  anony- 
mous censure.  I  am  certain  that  calumny  and  misrepresent- 
ation, though  it  may  move  me  to  compassion,  cannot  disturb 
my  peace.  I  shall  understand  the  expressive  silence  of  those 
sagacious  enemies  who  dare  not  trust  themselves  to  speak. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  extract  fVom  the  midst  of  insult,  and 
contempt,  and  maledictions,  those  admonitions  which  may 
tend  to  correct  whatever  imperfections  such  censurers  may 
discover  in  this  my  first  serious  appeal  to  the  Public.  If 
certain  Critics  were  as  clear-sighted  as  they  are  malignant, 
how  great  would  be  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  vim- 
lent  writings !  As  it  is,  I  fear  I  shall  be  malicious  enough  to 
be  amused  with  their  paltry  tricks  and  lame  invectives. 
Should  the  Public  judge  that  my  composition  is  worthless, 
I  shall  indeed  bow  before  the  tribunal  from  which  Milton 
received  his  crown  of  immortality,  and  shall  seek  to  gather, 
if  I  live,  strength  from  that  defeat,  which  may  nerve  me  to 
some  new  enterprise  of  thought  which  may  not  be  worthless. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  Lucretius,  when  he  meditated  that 
poem  whose  doctrines  are  yet  the  basis  of  our  metaphysical 
knowledge,  and  whose  eloquence  has  been  the  wonder  of 
mankind,  wrote  in  awe  of  such  censure  as  the  hired  sophists 
of  the  impure  and  superstitious  noblemen  of  Rome  might 
affix  to  what  he  should  produce.  It  was  at  the  period  when 
Greece  was  led  captive,  and  Asia  made  tributary  to  the  Re- 
public, fast  verging  itself  to  slavery  and  ruin,  that  a  multi- 
tude of  Syrian  captives,  bigoted  to  the  worship  of  their  obscene 
Ashtaroth,  and  the  unworthy  successors  of  Socrates  and 
Zeno,  found  there  a  precarious  subsistence  by  administering, 
under  the  name  of  freedmen,  to  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the 
great.  These  wretched  men  were  skilled  to  plead,  with  a 
superficial  but  plausible  set  of  sophisms,  in  favour  of  that 
contempt  for  virtue  which  is  the  portion  of  slaves,  and  that 
faith  in  portents,  the  most  fatal  substitute  for  benevolence  in 
the  imaginations  of  men,  which,  arising  from  the  enslaved 
communities  of  the  East,  then  first  began  to  overwhelm  the 
western  nations  in  its  stream.  Were  these  the  kind  of  men 
whose  disapprobation  the  wise  and  lofty-minded  Lucretius 
should  have  regarded  with  a  salutary  awe?    The  latest  and 
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perhaps  the  meanest  of  those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
wonld  disdain  to  hold  life  on  such  conditions. 

The  Foem  now  presented  to  the  Public  occupied  little 
more  than  six  months  in  the  composition.  That  period  has 
been  devoted  to  the  task  with  unremitting  ardour  and  enthu- 
siasm. I  have  exercised  a  watchiiil  and  earnest  criticism  on 
my  work  as  it  grew  under  my  hands.  I  would  willingly 
have  sent  it  forth  to  the  world  with  that  perfection  which 
long  labour  and  revision  is  said  to  bestow.  But  I  found  that 
if  I  should  gain  something  in  exactness  by  this  method,  I 
might  lose  much  of  the  newness  and  energy  of  imagery  and 
language  as  it  flowed  fresh  from  my  mmd.  And  although 
the  mere  composition  occupied  no  more  than  six  months,  the 
thoughts  thus  arranged  were  slowly  gathered  in  as  many 
years. 

I  trust  that  the  reader  will  carefully  distinguish  between 
those  opinions  which  have  a  dramatic  propriety  in  reference 
to  the  characters  which  they  are  designed  to  elucidate,  and 
such  as  are  properly  my  own.  The  erroneous  and  degrading 
idea  which  men  have  conceived  of  a  Supreme  Being,  for  in- 
stance, is  spoken  against,  but  not  the  Supreme  Being  itself. 
The  belief  which  some  superstitious  persons  whom  I  have 
brought  upon  the  stage  entertain  of  the  Deity,  as  injurious 
to  the  character  of  his  benevolence,  is  widely  dififerent  fh)m 
my  own.  In  recommending  also  a  great  and  important 
change  in  the  spiri^t  which  animates  the  social  institutions 
of  mankind,  I  have  avoided  all  flattery  to  those  violent  and 
malignant  passions  of  our  nature,  which  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  mingle  with  and  to  alloy  the  most  beneficial  inno- 
vations. There  is  no  quarter  given  to  Bevenge,  or  Envy,  or 
Prejudice.  Love  is  celebrated  everywhere  as  the  sole  law 
which  should  govern  the  moral  world. 


PREFACE. 

Thb  Poem  which  I  now  present  to  the  world,  is  an  attempt 
from  which  I  scarcely  dare  to  expect  success,  and  in  which  a 
writer  of  established  fame  might  fail  without  disgrace.  It  is 
an  experiment  on  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  as  to  how 
far  a  thirst  for  a  happier  condition  of  moral  and  political 
society  survives,  among  the  enlightened  and  refined,  the  tem- 
pests which  have  shaken  the  age  in  which  we  live.  I  have 
sought  to  enlist  the  harmony  of  metrical  language,  the  ethe- 
real combinations  of  the  fancy,  the  rapid  and  subtle  transitions 
of  human  passion,  all  those  elements  which  essentially  com- 
pose a  poem,  in  the  cause  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
morality;  and  in  the  view  of  kindling  within  the  bosoms  of 
my  readers  a  virtuous  enthusiasm  for  those  doctrines  of 
liberty  and  justice,  that  faith  and  hope  in  something  good, 
which  neither  violence,  nor  misrepresentation,  nor  prejudice, 
can  ever  totally  extinguish  among  mankind. 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  chosen  a  story  of  human  passion 
in  its  most  universal  character,  diversified  with  moving  and 
romantic  adventures,  and  appealing,  in  contempt  of  all  arti- 
ficial opinions  or  institutions,  to  the  common  sympathies  of 
every  human  breast.  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  recommend 
the  motives  which  I  would  substitute  for  those  at  present 
governing  mankind,  by  methodical  and  systematic  argument 
I  would  only  awaken  the  feelings  so  that  the  reader  should 
see  the  beauty  of  true  virtue,  and  be  incited  to  those  inquiries 
which  have  led  to  my  moral  and  political  creed,  and  that  of 
some  of  the  sublimest  intellects  in  the  world.  The  Poem, 
therefore,  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  canto,  which  is 
purely  introductory,)  is  narrative,  not  didactic.    It  is  a  soo- 
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cession  of  pictures  illostratiiig  the  growth  and  progress  of 
individual  mind  aspiring  after  excellence,  and  devoted  to  the 
love  of  mankind;  its  influence  in  refining  and  making  pure 
the  most  daring  and  unconunon  impulses  of  the  imagination, 
the  understanding,  and  the  senses ;  its  impatience  at  *'  all  the 
oppressions  which  are  done  under  the  sun ; "  its  tendency  to 
awaken  public  hope  and  to  enlighten  and  improve  mankind ; 
the  rapid  efifects  of  the  application  of  that  tendency;  the 
awakening  of  an  immense  nation  from  their  slavery  and 
degradation  to  a  true  sense  of  moral  dignity  and  freedom ; 
the  bloodless  dethronement  of  their  oppressors,  and  the  un- 
veiling of  the  religious  frauds  by  which  they  had  been  deluded 
into  submission;  the  tranquillity  of  successful  patriotism, 
and  the  universal  toleration  and  benevolence  of  true  philan- 
thropy; the  treachery  and  barbarity  of  hired  soldiers;  vice 
not  the  object  of  punishment  and  hatred,  but  kindness  and 
pity;  the  faithlessness  of  tyrants;  the  confederacy  of  the 
Bulers  of  the  World,  and  the  restoration  of  the  expelled  Dy- 
nasty by  foreign  arms;  the  massacre  and  extermination  of 
the  Patriots,  and  the  victory  of  established  power;  the  conse- 
quences of  legitimate  despotism,  civil  war,  famine,  plague, 
superstition,  and  an  utter  extinction  of  the  domestic  affec- 
tions; the  judicial  murder  of  the  advocates  of  Liberty;  the 
temporary  triumph  of  oppression,  that  secure  earnest  of  its 
final  and  inevitable  fall;  the  transient  nature  of  ignorance 
and  error,  and  the  eternity  of  genius  and  virtue.  Such  is  the 
series  of  delineations  of  which  the  Poem  consists.  And  if 
the  lofty  passions  with  which  it  has  been  my  scope  to  distin- 
guish this  story,  shall  not  excite  in  the  reader  a  generous 
impulse,  an  ardent  thirst  for  excellence,  an  interest  profound 
dnd  strong,  such  as  belongs  to  no  meaner  desires — ^let  not  the 
failure  be  hnputed  to  a  natural  unfitness  for  human  sympathy 
in  these  sublime  and  animating  themes.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  Poet  to  communicate  to  others  the  pleasure  and  the 
enthusiasm  arising  out  of  those  images  and  feelings,  in  the 
vivid  presence  of  which  within  his  own  mind,  consists  at 
once  his  inspuration  and  his  reward. 

The  panic  which,  like  an  epidemic  transport,  seized  upon 
•U  classes  of  men  during  the  excesses  consequent  upon  th« 
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French  Bevolntion,  is  gradually  giving  place  to  sanity.  It 
has  ceased  to  he  believed,  that  whole  generations  of  mankind 
ought  to  consign  themselves  to  a  hopeless  inheritance  of  igno- 
rance and  misery,  because  a  nation  of  men  who  had  been 
dupes  and  slaves  for  centuries,  were  incapable  of  conducting 
themselves  with  the  wisdom  and  tranquillity  of  freemen  so 
soon  as  some  of  their  fetters  were  partially  loosened.  That 
their  conduct  could  not  have  been  marked  by  any  other  cha- 
racters than  ferocity  and  thoughtlessness,  is  the  historical 
fact  from  which  liberty  derives  all  its  reconmiendations,  and 
falsehood  the  worst  features  of  its  deformity.  There  is  a  re- 
flux in  the  tide  of  human  things  which  bears  the  shipwrecked 
hopes  of  men  into  a  secure  haven,  after  the  storms  are  past. 
Methinks,  those  who  now  live  have  survived  an  age  of  de- 
spair. 

The  French  Bevolution  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
manifestations  of  a  general  state  of  feeling  among  civilized 
mankind,  produced  by  a  defect  of  correspondence  between 
the  knowledge  existing  in  society  and  the  improvement  or 
gradual  abolition  of  political  institutions.  The  year  1788  may 
be  assumed  as  the  epoch  of  one  of  the  most  important  crises 
produced  by  this  feeling.  The  sympathies  connected  with 
that  event  extended  to  every  bosom.  The  most  generous  and 
amiable  natures  were  those  which  participated  the  most  ex- 
tensively in  these  sympathies.  But  such  a  degree  of  unmin- 
gled  good  was  expected,  as  it  was  impossible  to  realize.  If 
the  Bevolution  had  been  in  every  respect  prosperous,  then 
misrule  and  superstition  would  lose  half  their  claims  to  our 
abhorrence,  as  fetters  which  the  captive  can  unlock  with  the 
slightest  motion  of  his  fingers,  and  which  do  not  eat  with 
poisonous  rust  into  the  soul.  The  revulsion  occasioned  by 
the  atrocities  of  the  demagogues  and  the  reestablishment  of 
successive  tyrannies  in  France  was  terrible,  and  felt  in  the 
remotest  comer  of  the  civilized  world.  Could  they  listen  to 
the  plea  of  reason  who  had  groaned  under  the  calamities  of  a 
social  state,  according  to  the  provisions  of  which,  one  man 
riots  in  luxury  whilst  another  famishes  for  want  of  bread? 
Can  he  who  the  day  before  was  a  trampled  slave,  suddenly 
become  liberal-minded,  forbearing,  and  independent?    This 

VOL.  I.  18 
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is  the  consequence  of  the  habits  of  a  state  of  society  to  be  pro- 
duced by  resolute  perseyerance  and  indefatigable  hope,  and 
long-flufTering  and  long-believing  courage,  and  the  systematio 
efforts  of  generations  of  men  of  intellect  and  yirtue.  Such  is 
the  lesson  which  experience  teaches  now.  But  on  the  first 
reyerses  of  hope  in  the  progress  of  French  liberty,  the  san- 
guine eagerness  for  good  oyerleapt  the  solution  of  these  ques> 
tions,and  for  a  time  extinguished  itself  in  the  unexpectedneaf 
of  their  result.  Thus  many  of  the  most  ardent  and  tender- 
hearted  of  the  worshippers  of  public  good  have  been  morally 
mined,  by  what  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  events  they  deplored, 
appeared  to  show  as  the  melancholy  desolation  of  all  their 
cherished  hopes.  Hence  gloom  and  misanthropy  have  be- 
come the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the 
solace  of  a  disappointment  that  unconsciously  finds  relief 
only  in  the  wilful  exaggeration  of  its  own  despair.  This 
influence  has  tainted  the  literature  of  the  age  with  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  minds  from  which  it  flows.  Metaphysics,* 
and  inquiries  into  moral  and  political  science,  have  become 
little  else  than  vain  attempts  to  revive  exploded  superstitions, 
or  sophisms  like  those  f  of  Mr.  Malthus,  calculated  to  lull  the 
oppressors  of  mankind  into  a  security  of  everlasting  triumph. 
Our  works  of  fiction  and  poetry  have  been  overshadowed  by 
the  same  infectious  gloom.  But  mankind  appear  to  me  to 
be  emerging  fh)m  their  trance.  I  am  aware,  methinks,  of  a 
slow,  gradual,  silent  change.  In  that  belief  I  have  composed 
the  following  Poem. 

*  I  ought  to  except  Sir  W.  Drnmmond's  **  Academical 
Questions  ;**  a  volume  of  very  acute  and  powerful  metaphy- 
sical criticism. 

t  It  is  remarkable,  as  a  symptom  of  the  revival  of  public 
hope,  that  Mr.  Malthus  has  assigned,  in  the  later  editions  of 
his  work,  an  indefinite  dominion  to  moral  restraint  over  the 
principle  of  population.  This  concession  answers  all  the  in- 
ferences from  his  doctrine  unfavourable  to  human  improve- 
ment, and  reduces  the  "  Essat  on  Population,*'  to  a  com 
mentary  illustrative  of  the  unanswerableness  of  "  PounoAi* 
JmrncB." 
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I  do  not  presume  to  enter  into  competition  with  our  great- 
est contemporary  Poets.  Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  any  who  have  preceded  me.  I  have  sought  to 
avoid  the  imitation  of  any  style  of  language  or  versification 
peculiar  to  the  original  minds  of  which  it  is  the  character,  de- 
signing that  even  if  what  I  have  produced  be  worthless,  it 
should  still  be  properly  my  own.  Nor  have  I  permitted  any 
system  relating  to  mere  words,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  whatever  interest  I  may  have  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing, to  my  own  ingenuity  in  contriving  to  disgust  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  criticism.  I  have  simply  clothed 
my  thoughts  in  what  appeared  to  me  the  most  obvious  and 
appropriate  language.  A  person  familiar  with  nature,  and 
with  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  the  human  mind,  can 
scarcely  err  in  following  the  instinct,  with  respect  to  selection 
of  language,  produced  by  that  familiarity. 

There  is  an  education  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  Poet,  without 
which,  genius  and  sensibility  can  hardly  fill  the  circle  of  their 
capacities.  No  education  indeed  can  entitle  to  this  appelliu 
tion  a  dull  and  unobservant  mind,  or  one,  though  neither  dull 
nor  unobservant,  in  which  the  channels  of  communication 
between  thought  and  expression  have  been  obstructed  or 
closed.  How  far  it  is  my  fortune  to  belong  to  either  of  the 
latter  classes,  I  cannot  know.  I  aspire  to  be  something  better* 
The  circumstances  of  my  accidental  education  have  been 
favourable  to  this  ambition.  I  have  been  familiar  from  boy- 
hood with  mountains  and  lakes,  and  the  sea,  and  the  solitude- 
of  forests.  Danger,  which  sports  upon  the  brink  of  precipices, 
has  been  my  playmate.  I  have  trodden  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps,  and  lived  under  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc.  I  have  been  a 
wanderer  among  distant  fields.  I  have  sailed  down  mighty 
rivers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set,  and  the  stars  come  forth, 
whilst  I  have  sailed  night  and  day  down  a  rapid  stream 
among  mountains.  I  have  seen  populous  cities,  and  have 
watched  the  passions  which  rise  and  spread,  and  sink  and 
change,  amongst  assembled  multitudes  of  men.  I  have  seen 
the  theatre  of  the  more  visible  ravages  of  tyranny  and  war, 
cities  and  villages  reduced  to  scattered  groups  of  black  and 
roofless  houses,  and  the  naked  inhabitants  sitting  famished 
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upon  their  desolated  thresholds.  I  have  conversed  with  living 
men  of  genius.  The  poetry  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  modem  Italy,  and  oar  own  country,  has  been  to  me  like 
external  nature,  a  passion  and  an  enjoyment  Such  are  the 
sources  from  which  the  materials  for  the  imagery  of  my  Poem 
have  been  drawn.  I  have  considered  Poetry  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  and  have  read  the  Poets  and  the  Historians, 
and  the  Metaphysicians  *  whose  writings  have  been  accessible 
to  me,  and  have  looked  upon  the  beautiful  and  majestic 
scenery  of  the  earth  as  common  sources  of  those  elements 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  Poet  to  embody  and  combine. 
Tet  the  experience  and  the  feelings  to  which  I  refer,  do  not  in 
themselves  constitute  men  Poets,  but  only  prepare  them  to 
be  the  auditors  of  those  who  are.  How  far  I  shall  be  found 
to  possess  that  more  essential  attribute  of  Poetry,  the  power 
of  awakening  in  others  sensations  like  those  which  animate 
my  own  bosom,  is  that  which,  to  speak  sincerely,  I  know 
not;  and  which,  with  an  acquiescent  and  contented  spirit,  I 
expect  to  be  taught  by  the  effect  which  I  shall  produce  upon 
those  whom  I  now  address. 

I  have  avoided,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  imitation  of  any 
contemporary  style.  But  there  must  be  a  resemblance,  which 
does  not  depend  upon  their  own  will,  between  all  the  writers 
of  any  particular  age.  They  cannot  escape  from  subjection 
to  a  common  influence  which  arises  out  of  an  infinite  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  belonging  to  the  times  in  which  they 
live,  though  each  is  in  a  degree  the  author  of  the  very  influ- 
ence by  which  his  being  is  thus  pervaded.  Thus,  the  tragic 
Poets  of  the  age  of  Pericles;  the  Italian  revivers  of  ancient 
learning;  those  mighty  intellects  of  our  own  country  that 
succeeded  the  Reformation,  the  translators  of  the  Bible, 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  the  Dramatists  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  Lord  Bacon;  f  the  colder  spirits  of  the  interval  that 

*  In  this  sense  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  perfectibility 
in  works  of  flction,  notwithstanding  the  concession  often 
made  by  the  advocates  of  human  improvement,  that  perfect- 
ibility is  a  term  applicable  only  to  science. 

t  Milton  stands  alone  in  the  age  which  he  illumined. 
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succeeded ; — all  resemble  each  other,  and  differ  from  every 
other  in  their  several  classes.  In  this  view  of  things,  Ford 
can  no  more  be  called  the  imitator  of  Shakspeare,  than 
Shakspeare  the  imitator  of  Ford.  There  were  perhaps  few 
other  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two  men,  than 
that  which  the  universal  and  inevitable  influence  of  their  age 
produced.  And  this  is  an  influence  which  neither  the  mean- 
eat  scribbler,  nor  the  sublimest  genius  of  any  era,  can  escape^ 
and  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  escape. 

I  have  adopted  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  (a  measure  inex- 
pressibly beautiful,)  not  because  I  consider  it  a  flner  model 
of  poetical  harmony  than  the  blank  verse  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  but  because  in  the  latter  there  is  no  shelter  for  medi- 
ocrity: you  must  either  succeed  or  fail.  This  perhaps  an 
aspiring  spirit  should  desire.  But  I  was  enticed,  also,  by  the 
brilliancy  and  magnificence  of  sound  which  a  mind  that  has 
been  nourished  upon  musical  thoughts,  can  produce  by  a  just 
and  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  pauses  of  this  measure. 
Yet  there  will  be  found  some  instances  where  I  have  com- 
pletely failed  in  this  attempt,  and  one,  which  I  here  request 
the  reader  to  consider  as  an  erratum,  where  there  is  left  most 
inadvertently  an  alexandrine  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza. 

But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  I  have  written  fear- 
lessly. It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  age,  that  its  Writers,  too 
thoughtless  of  inunortality,  are  exquisitely  sensible  to  tem- 
porary praise  or  blame.  They  write  with  the  fear  of  Reviews 
before  their  eyes.  This  system  of  criticism  sprang  up  in  that 
torpid  interval  when  Poetry  was  not.  Poetry,  and  the  art 
which  professes  to  regulate  and  limit  its  powers,  cannot  sub- 
sist together.  Longinus  could  not  have  been  the  contempo- 
rary of  Homer,  nor  Boileau  of  Horace.  Yet  this  species  of 
criticism  never  presumed  to  assert  an  understanding  of  its 
own:  it  has  always,  unlike  true  science,  followed,  not  pre- 
ceded, the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  would  even  now  bribe 
with  worthless  adulation  some  of  our  greatest  Poets  to  impose 
gratuitous  fetters  on  their  own  imaginations,  and  become 
unconscious  accomplices  in  the  daily  murder  of  all  genius 
either  not  so  aspiring  or  not  so  fortunate  as  their  own.  1 
have  sought  therefore  to  write,  as  I  believe  that  Homer, 
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Shakspeare,  and  Milton  wrote,  in  utter  disregard  of  anony- 
mous censure.  I  am  certain  that  calnmny  and  misrepresent- 
ation, though  it  may  move  me  to  compassion,  cannot  disturb 
my  peace.  I  shall  understand  the  expressive  silence  of  those 
sagacious  enemies  who  dare  not  trust  themselves  to  speak. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  extract  firom  the  midst  of  insult,  and 
contempt,  and  maledictions,  those  admonitions  which  may 
tend  to  correct  whatever  imperfections  such  censurers  may 
discover  in  this  my  first  serious  appeal  to  the  Public.  If 
certain  Critics  were  as  clear-sighted  as  they  are  malignant, 
how  great  would  be  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  theur  viru- 
lent writings !  As  it  is,  I  fear  I  shall  be  malicious  enough  to 
be  amused  with  their  paltry  tricks  and  lame  invectives. 
Should  the  Public  judge  that  my  composition  is  worthless, 
I  shall  indeed  bow  before  the  tribunal  from  which  Milton 
received  his  crown  of  immortality,  and  shall  seek  to  gather, 
if  I  live,  strength  from  that  defeat,  which  may  nerve  me  to 
some  new  enterprise  of  thought  which  may  not  be  worthless. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  Lucretius,  when  he  meditated  that 
poem  whose  doctrines  are  yet  the  basis  of  our  metaphysical 
knowledge,  and  whose  eloquence  has  been  the  wonder  of 
mankind,  wrote  in  awe  of  such  censure  as  the  hired  sophists 
of  the  impure  and  superstitious  noblemen  of  Rome  might 
a£Sx  to  what  he  should  produce.  It  was  at  the  period  when 
Greece  was  led  captive,  and  Asia  made  tributary  to  the  Re- 
public, fast  verging  itself  to  slavery  and  ruin,  that  a  multi- 
tude of  Syrian  captives,  bigoted  to  the  worship  of  their  obscene 
Ashtaroth,  and  the  imworthy  successors  of  Socrates  and 
Zeno,  found  there  a  precarious  subsistence  by  administering, 
under  the  name  of  freedmen,  to  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the 
great.  These  wretched  men  were  skilled  to  plead,  with  a 
superficial  but  plausible  set  of  sophisms,  in  favour  of  that 
contempt  for  virtue  which  is  the  portion  of  slaves,  and  that 
faith  in  portents,  the  most  fatal  substitute  for  benevolence  in 
the  imaginations  of  men,  which,  arising  from  the  enslaved 
communities  of  the  East,  then  first  began  to  overwhelm  the 
western  nations  in  its  stream.  Were  these  the  kind  of  men 
whose  disapprobation  the  wise  and  lofty-minded  Lucretius 
should  have  regarded  with  a  salutary  awe?    The  latest  and 
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perhaps  the  meanest  of  those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
would  disdain  to  hold  life  on  such  conditions. 

The  Poem  now  presented  to  the  Public  occupied  little 
more  than  six  months  in  the  composition.  That  period  has 
been  devoted  to  the  task  with  unremitting  ardour  and  enthu- 
siasm. I  have  exercised  a  watchful  and  earnest  criticism  on 
my  work  as  it  grew  under  my  hands.  I  would  willingly 
have  sent  it  forth  to  the  world  with  that  perfection  which 
long  labour  and  revision  is  said  to  bestow.  But  I  found  that 
if  I  should  gain  something  in  exactness  by  this  method,  I 
might  lose  much  of  the  newness  and  energy  of  imagery  and 
language  as  it  flowed  fresh  from  my  mind.  And  although 
the  mere  composition  occupied  no  more  than  six  months,  the 
thoughts  thus  arranged  were  slowly  gathered  in  as  many 
years. 

I  trust  that  the  reader  will  carefully  distinguish  between 
those  opinions  which  have  a  dramatic  propriety  in  reference 
to  the  characters  which  they  are  designed  to  elucidate,  and 
such  as  are  properly  my  own.  The  erroneous  and  degrading 
idea  which  men  have  conceived  of  a  Supreme  Being,  for  in- 
stance, is  spoken  against,  but  not  the  Supreme  Being  itself. 
The  belief  which  some  superstitious  persons  whom  I  have 
brought  upon  the  stage  entertain  of  the  Deity,  as  injurious 
to  the  character  of  his  benevolence,  is  widely  different  fh)m 
my  own.  In  reconunending  also  a  great  and  important 
change  in  the  spirit  which  animates  the  social  institutions 
of  mankind,  I  have  avoided  all  flattery  to  those  violent  and 
malignant  passions  of  our  nature,  which  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  mingle  with  and  to  alloy  the  most  beneficial  inno- 
vations. There  is  no  quarter  given  to  Revenge,  or  Envy,  or 
Prejudice.  Love  is  celebrated  everywhere  as  the  sole  law 
which  should  govern  the  moral  world. 
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DEDICATION. 

There  is  no  danger  to  a  Man,  that  knows 
What  life  and  death  is ;  there 's  not  any  law 
Exceeds  his  knowledge :  neither  is  it  lawful 
That  he  should  stoop  to  any  other  law. 

Chapmaw. 


TO  MARY 


I. 

So  now  mj  summer-task  is  ended,  Mary, 
And  I  return  to  thee,  mine  own  heart's  home ; 
As  to  his  Queen  some  victor  Knight  of  Faery, 
Earning  bright  spoils  for  her  enchanted  dome; 
Nor  thou  disdain,  that  ere  my  fame  become 
A  star  among  the  stars  of  mortal  night. 
If  it  indeed  may  cleave  its  natal  gloom. 
Its  doubtful  promise  thus  I  would  unite 
With  thy  beloved  name,  thou  Child  of  love  and 
Hght. 


202  run  hf.voLT  or  jslax. 


If. 

'Ml 


Th'!  t/ii)  which  hUAa  from  thee  bo  many  an  hour 
U  imtU'A — tmd  iht:  fruit  iH  at  thy  ftict ! 
No  lori^/;r  wUitn:  the  w<Xi(lH  to  frame  a  bower 
With  luU'sUuu'A  hrancheH  mix  and  meet, 
()r  wh<?nj  wilh  hound  like  many  voices  sweet, 
Water-fallH  leap  among  wild  islandri  green, 
Whif'Ji  framed  for  my  lone  boat  a  lone  retreat 
Of  mohH-grown  trees  and  weeds,  shall  I  be  seen ; 
Hut  beside  thee,  where  still  my  heart  has  everbeen« 


III. 


Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  Friend, 

when  first 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth 

dltl  pass. 
J  do  remember  well  tho  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sh^tp  :  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  was, 
Wluui  I  walkttd  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 
And  wt^pt,  1  knew  not  why ;  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  school-room,  voices,  that,  alas  1 
Were  but  one  (*cho  fi*om  a  world  of  woes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

IV. 

And  then  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked  around, 
Hut  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes, 
Which  |Muircd  their  warm  drops  on  the  sonny 
ground : 
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So  without  shame,  I  spake : — ^^  I  will  be  wise, 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check."   I  then  controlled 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek 
and  bold. 

V. 

And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore, 
Yet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind ; 
Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengthened  more 

and  more 
Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  my  mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 

VI. 

Alas,  that  love  should  be  a  blight  and  snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one ! 
Such  once  I  sought  in  vain ;  then  black  despair. 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone  :— 
Tet  never  found  I  one  not  false  to  me, 
Hard  hearts,  and  cold,  like  weights  of  icy  stone 
Which  crushed  and  withered  mine,  that  could 
not  be 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog,  until  revived  by  thee. 
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vn. 

Thou  Friend,  whose  presence  on  mj  wintry 

heart 
Felly  like  bright  Spring  upon  some  herbless 

plain, 
How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  thou  wert 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal  chain 
Of  Custom  thou  didst  burst  and  rend  in  twain, 
And  walked  as  free  as  light  the  clouds  among, 
Which  many  an  envious  slave  then  breathed  in 

vain 
From  his  dim  dungeon ;  and  my  spirit  sprung 
To  meet  thee  from  the  woes  which  had  begirt  it 

long. 

VIII. 

No  more  alone  through  the  world's  wilder- 
ness, 
Although  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent, 
I  journeyed  now  ;  no  more  companionless, 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  I  went 
There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  stem  content 
When  Poverty  can  blight  the  just  and  good, 
When  Infamy  dares  mock  the  innocent, 
And  cherished  friends  turn  with  the  multitude 
To  trample :  this  was  ours,  and  we  unshaken  stood  I 

IX. 

Now  has  descended  a  serener  hour, 

And  with  inconstant  fortune,  fnends  return ; 
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Though  suffering  leaves  the  knowledge  and  the 

power 
Which  says : — Let  scorn  be  not  repaid  with 

scorn. 
And  from  thy  side  two  gentle  babes  are  bom 
To  fill  our  home  with  smiles,  and  thus  are  we 
Most  fortunate  beneath  life's  beaming  morn  : 
And  these  delights,  and  thou,  have  been  to  me 
The  parents  of  the  Song  I  consecrate  to  thee. 

X. 

Is  it,  that  now  my  inexperienced  fingers 
But  strike  the  prelude  of  a  loftier  strain  ? 
Or,  must  the  lyre  on  which  my  spirit  lingers 
Soon  pause  in  silence,  ne'er  to  sound  again. 
Though  it  might  shake  the  Anarch  Custom's 

reign, 
And  charm  the  minds  of  men  to  Truth's  own 

sway. 
Holier  than  was  Amphion's  ?     I  would  fain 
Reply  in  hope — ^but  I  am  worn  away, 
And  Death  and  Love  are  yet  contending  for  their 

prey. 

XI. 

And  what  art  thou  ?  I  know,  but  dare  not  speak: 
Time  may  interpret  to  his  silent  years. 
Yet  in  the  paleness  of  thy  thoughtful  cheek. 
And  in  the  light  thine  ample  forehead  wearS| 
And  in  thy  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  thy  tearSi 
And  in  thy  gentle  speech,  a  prophecy 
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Is  whispered,  to  subdue  mj  fondest  fears ; 
And  through  thine  eyes,  even  in  thy  soul  I  see 
A  lamp  of  vestal  fire  burning  internally. 

XII. 

They  say  that  thou  wert  lovely  from  thy  birth, 
Of  glorious  parents  thou  aspiring  Child  : 
I  wonder  not — for  One  then  left  this  earth 
Whose  life  was  like  a  setting  planet  mild, 
Which  clothed  thee  in  the  radiance  undefiled 
Of  its  departing  glory.     Still  her  fame 
Shines  on  thee,  through  the  tempests  dark  and 

wild 
Which  shake  these  latter  days  ;  and  thou  canst 

claim 
The  shelter,  from  thy  Sire,  of  an  immortal  name. 

XIIL 

One  voice  came  forth  from  many  a  mighty 

spirit, 
Which  was  the  echo  of  three  thousand  years ; 
And  the  tumultuous  world  stood  mute  to  hear  it. 
As  some  lone  man  who  in  a  desert  hears 
The  music  of  his  home : — unwonted  fears 
Fell  on  the  pale  oppressors  of  our  race, 
And  Faith,  and  Custom,  and  low-thoughted 

cares, 
Like  thundernstricken  dragons,  for  a  space 
Left  the  torn  human  heart,  their  food  and  dwell- 
ing-place. 
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XIV. 

Truth's  deathless  voice  pauses  among  mankind ! 
If  there  must  be  no  response  to  m  j  cry — 
If  men  must  rise  and  stamp  with  fury  blind 
On  his  pure  name  who  loves  them, — ^thou  and  I, 
Sweet  Friend  I  can  look  from  our  tranquillity 
Like  lamps  into  the  world*s  tempestuous 

night,— 
Two  tranquil  stars,  while  clouds  are  passing  by 
Which  wrap  them  from  the  foundering  sea- 
man's sight, 
That  bum  from  year  to  year  with  unextinguished 
light. 

CANTO  L 

L 

When  the  last  hop^  of  trampled  France  had 

failed 
Like  a  brief  dream  of  unremaining  glory, 
From  visions  of  despair  I  rose,  and  scaled 
The  peak  of  an  aerial  promontory, 
Whose  caverned  base  with  the  vexed  surge 

was  hoary ; 
And  saw  the  golden  dawn  break  forth,  and  waken 
Each  cloud,  and  every  wave : — but  transitory 
The  calm ;  for  sudden,  the  firm  earth  was 

shaken. 
As  if  by  the  last  wreck  its  frame  were  overtaken. 
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II. 

So  as  I  stood,  one  blast  of  muttering  thunder 

Burst  in  far  peals  along  the  waveless  deep, 

When,  gathering  fast,  around,  above,  and  under, 

Long  trains  of  tremulous  mist  began  to  creep. 

Until  their  complicating  lines  did  steep 

The  orient  sun  in  shadow  : — ^not  a  sound 

Was  heard  ;  one  horrible  repose  did  keep 

The  forests  and  the  floods,  and  all  around 

Darkness  more  dread  than  night  was  poured  upon 

tlie  ground. 

III. 

Hark  1  'tis  the  rushing  of  a  wind  that  sweeps 
Earth  and  the  ocean.    See  I  the  lightnings  yawn, 
Deluging  Heaven  with  fire,  and  the  lashed 

deeps 
Glitter  and  boil  beneath :  it  rages  on. 
One  mighty  stream,  whirlwind  and  waves  up- 
thrown, 
Lightning,  and  hail,  and  darkness  eddying  by. 
There  is  a  pause — the  sea-birds,  that  were  gone 
Into  their  caves  to  shriek,  come  forth  to  spy 
What  caka  has  faU'n  on  earth,  what  light  is  in 

the  sky. 

iv% 

For,  where  the  irresistible  storm  had  doven 
That  fearful  darkness,  the  blue  sky  was  seen, 
Fretted  with  many  a  fair  cloud  interwoven 
Most  delicately,  and  the  ocean  green, 
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Beneath  that  opening  spot  of  blue  serene, 
Quivered  like  burning  emerald:  calm  was 

spread 
On  all  below  ;  but  far  on  high,  between 
Earth  and  the  upper  air,  the  vast  clouds  fled. 
Countless  and  swiil  as  leaves  on  autumn's  tempest 

shed. 

V. 

For  ever  as  the  war  became  more  fierce 
Between  the  whirlwinds  and  the  rack  on  high. 
That  spot  grew  more  serene ;  blue  light  did 

pierce 
The  woof  of  those  white  clouds,  which  seemed 

to  lie 
Far,  deep,  and  motionless ;  while  through  the 

sky 
The  pallid  semicircle  of  the  moon 
Past  on,  in  slow  and  moving  majesty  ; 
Its  upper  horn  arrayed  in  mists,  which  soon 
But  slowly  fled,  like  dew  beneath  the  beams  of 

noon. 

VI. 

I  could  not  choose  but  gaze ;  a  fascination 
Dwelt  in  that  moon,  and  sky,  and  clouds,  which 

drew 
My  fancy  thither,  and  in  expectation 
Of  what  I  knew  not,  I  remained : — the  hue 
Of  the  white  moon,  amid  that  heaven  so  blue. 
Suddenly  stained  with  shadow  did  appear ; 
A  speck,  a  cloud,  a  shape,  approaching  greW| 
VOL.  I.  14 
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Like  a  great  ship  in  the  sun's  sinking  sphere^ 
Beheld  afar  at  sea,  and  swift  it  came  anear. 

VII. 

Even  like  a  bark,  which  from  a  chasm  of  moan- 
tains, 
Dark,  vast,  and  overhanging,  on  a  river 
Which  there  collects  the  strength  of  aU  its  foun- 
tains, 
Comes  forth,  whilst  with  the  speed  its  frame 

doth  quiver, 
Sails,  oars,  and  stream,  tending  to  one  endea- 
vour; 
So,  from  that  chasm  of  light  a  winged  Form 
On  all  the  winds  of  heaven  approaching  ever 
Floated,  dilating  as  it  came  :  the  storm 
Pursued  it  with  fierce  blasts,  and  lightnings  swift 
and  warm. 

VIZI. 

A  course  precipitous,  of  dizzy  speed, 
Suspending  thought  and  breath ;  a  monstrous 

sight  I 
For  in  the  air  do  I  behold  indeed 
An  Eagle  and  a  Serpent  wreathed  in  fight  :^- 
And  now,  relaxing  its  impetuous  flight 
.  Before  the  aerial  rock  on  which  I  stood, 
The  Eagle,  hovering,  wheeled  to  left  and 

right, 
And  hung  with  lingering  wings  over  the  flood, 
And  startled  with  its  yells  the  wide  air's  solitude. 
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IX. 

A  shaflt  of  light  upon  its  wings  descended, 
And  every  golden  feather  gleamed  therein — 
Feather  and  scale  inextricably  blended. 
The  Serpent's  mailed  and  many-coloured  skin 
Shone  through  the  plumes  ;  its  coils  were  twin- 
ed within 
By  many  a  swollen  and  knotted  fold,  and  high 
And  far,  the  neck  receding  lithe  and  thin, 
Sustained  a  crested  head,  which  warily 
Shifted  and  glanced  before  the  Eagle's  steadfast 
eye. 

X. 

Around,  around,  in  ceaseless  circles  wheeling 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream,  the  Eagle 

sailed 
Incessantly — sometimes  on  high  concealing 
Its  lessening  orbs,  sometimes  as  if  it  failed, 
Drooped  through  the  air ;  and  still  it  shrieked 

and  wailed. 
And  casting  back  its  eager  head,  with  beak 
And  talon  unremittingly  assailed 
The  wreathed  Serpent,  who  did  ever  seek 
Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  xnortal  wound  to  wreak. 

XI. 

What  life,  what  power,  was  kindled  and  arose 
Within  the  sphere  of  that  appalling  £r&j  I 
For,  from  the  encounter  of  those  wond'rous  foesy 
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A  vapor  like  the  sea's  suspended  spray 
Hung  gathered :  in  the  void  air,  far  away, 
Floated  the  shattered  plumes  ;  bright  scales 

did  leap, 
Where'er  the  Eagle's  talons  made  their  way, 
Like  sparks  into  the  darkness  ; — as  they  sweep, 
Blood  stains  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tumultuous 

deep. 

XII. 

Swift  chances  in  that  combat — ^many  a  check, 
And  many  a  change,  a  dark  and  wild  turmoil. 
Sometimes  the  Snake  around  his  enemy's  neck 
Locked  in  stiff  rings  his  adamantine  coil, 
Until  the  Eagle,  faint  with  pain  and  toil. 
Remitted  his  strong  flight,  and  near  the  sea 
Languidly  fluttered,  hopeless  so  to  foil 
His  adversary,  who  then  reared  on  high 
His  red  and  burning  crest,  radiant  with  victory. 

XIII. 

Then  on  the  white  edge  of  the  bursting  surge, 
Where  they  had  sunk  together,  would  the  Snake 
Relax  his  suflbcating  grasp,  and  scourge 
The  wind  with  his  wild  writhings ;  for  to  break 
That  chain  of  torment,  the  vast  bird  would  shake 
The  strength  of  his  unconquerable  wings 
As  in  despair,  and  with  his  sinewy  neck 
Dissolve  in  sudden  shock  those  linked  rings, 
Then  soar — ^as  swifl  as  smoke  from  a  volcano 
springs. 
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XIV. 

Wile  baffled  wile,  and  strength  encountered 

strength. 
Thus  long,  but  unprevaillng.     The  event 
Of  that  portentous  fight  appeared  at  length : 
Until  the  lamp  of  day  was  almost  spent 
It  had  endured,  when  lifeless,  stark,  and  rent, 
Hung  high  that  mighty  Serpent,  and  at  last 
Fell  to  the  sea,  while  o'er  the  continent, 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the  Eagle  pasty 
Heavily  borne  away  on  the  exhausted  blast. 

XV. 

And  with  it  fled  the  tempest,  so  that  ocean 
And  earth  and  sky  shone  through  the  atmo- 
sphere— 
Only,  it  was  strange  to  see  the  red  commotion 
Of  waves  like  mountains  o'er  the  sinking  sphere 
Of  sunset  sweep,  and  their  fierce  roar  to  hear 
Amid  the  calm :  down  the  steep  path  I  wound 
To  the  sea-shore — the  evening  was  most  clear 
And  beautiful,  and  there  the  sea  I  found 
Calm  as  a  cradled  child  in  dreamless  slumber 
bound. 

XVI, 

There  was  a  Woman,  beautiful  as  morning, 
Sitting  beneath  the  rocks  upon  the  sand 
Of  the  waste  sea — ^fair  as  one  flower  adorning 
An  icy  wilderness — each  delicate  hand 
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Laj  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  band 
Of  her  dark  hair  had  fallen,  and  so  she  sate 
Looking  upon  the  waves ;  on  the  bare  strand 
Upon  the  sea-mark  a  small  boat  did  wait, 
Fair  as  herself,  like  Love  by  Hope  lefl  desolate. 

XVII. 

It  seemed  that  this  fair  Shape  had  looked  upon 

That  unimaginable  fight,  and  now 

That  her  sweet  eyes  were  weary  of  the  sun, 

As  brightly  it  illustrated  her  woe  ; 

For  in  the  tears  which  silently  to  flow 

Paused  not,  its  lustre  hung :  she  watching  aye 

The  foam-wreaths  which  the  faint  tide  wove 

below 
Upon  the  spangled  sands,  groaned  heavily. 
And  after  every  groan  looked  up  over  the  sea. 

XVIII. 

And  when  she  saw  the  wounded  Serpent  make 
His  path  between  the  waves,  her  lips  grew 

pale. 
Parted,  and  quivered ;  the  tears  ceased  to  break 
From  her  immovable  eyes  ;  no  voice  of  wail 
Escaped  her ;  but  she  rose,  and  on  the  gale 
Loosening  her  star-bright  robe  and  shadowy 

hair. 
Poured  forth  her  voice  ;  the  caverns  of  the  vale 
That  opened  to  the  ocean,  caught  it  there. 
And  filled  with  silver  sounds  the  overflowing  air. 
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XIX. 

She  spake  in  language  whose  strange  melody 
Might  not  belong  to  earth.     I  heard,  alone, 
What  made  its  music  more  melodious  be, 
The  pity  and  the  love  of  every  tone ; 
But  to  the  Snake  those  accents  sweet  were 

known, 
His  native  tongue  and  hers ;  nor  did  he  beat 
The  hoar  spray  idly  then,  but  winding  on 
Through  the  green  shadows  of  the  waves  that 

meet 
Near  to  the  shore,  did  pause  beside  her  snowy 

feet. 

XX. 

Then  on  the  sands  the  Woman  sat  again. 
And  wept  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  all  be- 
tween, 
Renewed  the  unintelligible  strain 
Of  her  melodious  voice  and  eloquent  mien  ; 
And  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  and  the  green 
And  glancing  shadows  of  the  sea  did  play 
O'er  its  marmoreal  depth,— one  moment  seen, 
For  ere  the  next,  the  Serpent  did  obey 
Her  voice,  and,  coiled  in  rest,  in  her  embrace  it  lay. 

XXL 

Then  she  arose,  and  smiled  on  me  with  eyes 
Serene  yet  sorrowing,  like  that  planet  fair. 
While  yet  the  day-light  lingereth  in  the  skies, 
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Which  deaves  with  arrowy  beams  the  dark-red 

air, 
And  said :  To  grieve  is  wise,  but  the  despair 
Was  weak  and  vain  which  led  thee  here  fix>m 

sleep. 
This  shalt  thoa  know,  and  more,  if  thou  dost 

dare 

With  me  and  with  this  Serpent,  o'er  the  deep, 

A  voyage  divine  and  strange,  companionship  to 

keep. 

xxn. 

Her  voice  was  like  the  wildest,  saddest  tone, 
Tet  sweet,  of  some  loved  voice  heard  long  ago. 
I  wept.     Shall  this  fair  woman  all  alone 
Over  the  sea  with  that  fierce  Serpent  go  ? 
His  head  is  on  her  heart,  and  who  can  know 
How  soon  he  may  devour  his  feeble  prey  ? 
Such  were  my  thoughts,  when  the  tide  'gan  to 

flow ; 
And  that  strange  boat  like  the  moon's  shade 

did  sway 
Amid  reflected  stars  that  in  the  waters  lay ; 

xxni. 

A  boat  of  rare  device,  which  had  no  sail 
But  its  own  curved  prow  of  thin  moonstone. 
Wrought  like  a  web  of  texture  fine  and  frail. 
To  catch  those  gentlest  winds  which  are  not 

known 
To  breathe,  but  by  the  steady  speed  alone 
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With  which  it  cleaves  the  sparkling  sea ;  and 

now 
We  are  embarked,  the  mountains  hang  and 

frown 
Over  the  starry  deep  that  gleams  below 
A  vast  and  dim  expanse,  as  o'er  the  waves  we  go. 

XXIV. 

And  as  we  sailed,  a  strange  and  awful  tale 
That  Woman  told,  like  such  mysterious  dream 
As  makes  the  slumberer's  cheek  with  wonder 

pale  I 
Twas  midnight,  and  around,  a  shoreless  stream, 
Wide  ocean  rolled,  when  that  majestic  theme 
Shrined  in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and  she 

bent 
Her  looks  on  mine ;  those  eyes  a  kindling  beam 
Of  love  divine  into  my  spirit  sent. 
And,  ere  her  lips  could  move,  made  the  air 

eloquent 

XXV. 

Speak  not  to  me,  but  hear  I  much  shalt  thou 

learn. 
Much  must  remain  unthought,  and  more  untold. 
In  the  dark  Future's  ever-flowing  urn. 
Know  then,  that  from  the  depth  of  ages  old 
Two  Powers  o'er  mortal  things  dominion  hold, 
Ruling  the  world  with  a  divided  lot, 
Immortal,  aU-pervading,  manifold. 
Twin  Genii,  equal  Gk>ds — ^when  life  and  thought 
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Sprang  forth,  they  burst  the  womb  of  inessential 
Nought. 

XXVI. 

The  earliest  dweller  of  the  world  alone 
Stood  on  the  verge  of  chaos :  lo  I  afar 
O'er  the  wide  wild  abyss  two  meteors  shone, 
Sprung  from  the  depth  of  its  tempestuous  jar ; 
A  blood-red  Comet  and  the  Morning  Star 
Mingling  their  beams  in  combat.    As  he  stood 
All  thoughts  within  his  mind  waged  mutual  war, 
In  dreadful  sympathy — when  to  the  flood 
E^hat  fair  star  fell,  he  turned  and  shed  his  brother's 
blood. 

XXVII. 

Thus  evil  triumphed,  and  the  Spirit  of  evil, 
One  Power  of  many  shapes  which  none  may 

know. 
One  shape  of  many  names  ;  the  Fiend  did  revel 
In  victory,  reigning  o'er  a  world  of  woe, 
For  the  new  race  of  man  went  to  and  fro. 
Famished  and  homeless,  loathed  and  loathing, 

wild. 
And  hating  good — for  his  immortal  foe,  [mild. 
He  changed  from  starry  shape,  beauteous  and 
To  a  dire  Snake,  with  man  and  beast  unreconciled. 

XXVIII. 

The  darkness  lingering  o'er  the  dawn  of  things, 
Was  EviPs  breath  and  life :  this  made  him  strong 
To  soar  aloft  with  overshadowing  wings ; 
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And  the  great  Spirit  of  Good  did  creep  among 
The  nations  of  mankind,  and  every  tongue 
Cursed,  and  blasphemed  him  as  he  past ;  for 

none 
Knew  good  from  evil,  though  their  names  were 

hung 
In  mockery  o'er  the  fane  where  many  a  groan, 
As  King,  and  Lord,  and  God,  the  conquering 

Fiend  did  own ; 

XXIX. 

The  Fiend,  whose  name  was  Legion, — Death, 

Decay, 
Earthquake,  and  Blight,  and  Want,  and  Mad- 
ness pale ; 
Winged  and  wan  diseases,  an  array 
Numerous  as  leaves  that  strew  the  autumnal 

gale; 
Poison,  a  snake  in  flowers,  beneath  the  veil 
Of  food  and  mirth,  hiding  his  mortal  head ; 
And,  without  whom  all  these  might  nought  avail, 
Fear,  Hatred,  Faith,  and  Tyranny,  who  spread 
Those  subtle  nets  which  snare  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

XXX. 

His  spirit  is  their  power,  and  they  his  slaves 
Li  air,  and  light,  and  thought,  and  language 

dwell; 
And  keep  their  state  from  palaces  to  graves. 
In  aU  resorts  of  men — invisible, 
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But  when,  in  ebon  mirror,  Nightmare  fell, 
To  tyrant  or  impostor  bids  them  rise, 
Black-winged  demon-forms— whom,  from  the 

heU, 
His  reign  and  dwelling  beneath  nether  skies, 
He  loosens  to  their  dark  and  blasting  ministries. 

XXXI. 

In  the  world's  youth  his  empire  was  as  firm 
As  its  foundations.    Soon  the  Spirit  of  Good, 
Though  in  the  likeness  of  a  loathsome  worm. 
Sprang  from  the  billows  of  the  formless  flood, 
Which  shrank  and  fled  ;  and  with  that  fiend  of 

blood 
Renewed  the  doubtful  war.    Thrones  tlien  first 

shook, 
And  earth's  immense  and  trampled  multitude, 
In  hope  on  their  own  powers  began  to  look. 
And  Fear,  the  demon  pale,  his  sanguine  shrine 

forsook. 

XXXII. 

Then  Greece  arose,  and  to  its  bards  and  sages. 
In  dream,  the  golden-pinioned  G^nii  came. 
Even  where  they  slept  amid  the  night  of  ages 
Steeping  their  hearts  in  the  divinest  flame 
Which  thy  breath  kindled.  Power  of  holiest 

name ! 
And  oft  in  cycles  since,  when  darkness  gave 
New  weapons  to  thy  foe,  their  sunlike  fame 
Upon  the  combat  shone — ^a  light  to  save, 
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Like  Paradise  spread  forth  beyond  the  shadowy 
grave. 

XXXIIL 

Such  is  this  conflict — when  mankind  doth  strive 
With  its  oppressors  in  a  strife  of  blood  ; 
Or  when  free  thoughts,  like  lightnings,  are  alive, 
And  in  each  bosom  of  the  multitude 
Justice  and  truth  with  custom's  hydra  brood 
Wage  silent  war ; — when  priests  and  kings  dis- 
semble 
In  smiles  or  frowns  their  fierce  disquietude 
When  round  pure  hearts  a  host  of  hopes  as- 
semble, 
The  Snake  and  Eagle  meet— the  world's  found- 
ations tremble  I 

XXXIV. 

Thou  hast  beheld  that  fight— when  to  thy  home 
Thou  dost  return,  steep  not  its  hearth  in  tears ; 
Though  thou  may'st  hear  that  earth  is  now 

become 
The  tyrant's  garbage,  which  to  his  compeers. 
The  vile  reward  of  their  dishonoured  years, 
He  will  dividing  give. — ^The  victor  Fiend 
Omnipotent  of  yore,  now  quails,  and  fears 
His  triumph  dearly  won,  which  soon  will  lend 
An  impulse  swift  and  sure  to  his  approaching  end. 

XXXV. 

List,  stranger,  list  I  mine  is  a  human  form, 
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Like  that  thou  wearest — ^touch  me — shrink  not 

now  I 
My  hand  thou  feel'st  is  not  a  ghost's,  hut  warm 
With  human  hlood. — 'Twas  many  years  ago, 
Since  first  my  thirsting  soul  aspired  to  know 
The  secrets  of  this  wondrous  world,  when  deep 
My  heart  was  pierced  with  sympathy  for  woe 
Which  could  not  be  mine  own — and  thought 

did  keep, 
In  dream,  unnatural  watch  beside  an  infant's  sleep. 

XXXVI. 

Woe  could  not  be  mine  own,  since  far  from  men 
I  dwelt,  a  free  and  happy  orphan  child. 
By  the  sea-shore,  in  a  deep  mountain  glen ; 
And  near  the  waves,  and  through  the  forests 

wild, 
I  roamed,  to  storm  and  darkness  reconciled^ 
For  I  was  calm  while  tempest  shook  the  sky ; 
But,  when  the  breathless  heavens  in  beauty 

smiled, 
I  wept  sweet  tears,  yet  too  tumultuously 
For  peace,  and  clasped  my  hands  aloflt  in  ecstasy. 

XXXVII. 

These  were  forebodings  of  my  fate. — Before 
A  woman's  heart  beat  in  my  virgin  breast, 
It  had  been  nurtured  in  divinest  lore  : 
A  dying  poet  gave  me  books,  and  blest 
With  wild  but  holy  talk  the  sweet  unrest 
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In  which  I  watched  him  as  he  died  away ; 
A  youth  with  hoary  hair — a  fleeting  guest 
Of  our  lone  mountains — and  this  lore  did  sway 
My  spirit  like  a  storm,  contending  there  alway. 

XXXVIII. 

Thus  the  dark  tale  which  history  doth  unfold, 
I  knew,  but  not,  methinks,  as  others  know. 
For  they  weep  not ;  and  Wisdom  had  unrolled 
The  clouds  which  hide  the  gulf  of  mortal  woe : 
To  few  can  she  that  warning  vision  show. 
For  I  loved  all  things  with  intense  devotion ; 
So  that  when  Hope's  d^ep  source  in  fullest  flow, 
Like  earthquake  did  uplift  the  stagnant  ocean 
Of  human  thoughts — ^mine  shook  beneath  the  wide 
emotion. 

XXXIX. 

When  first  the  living  blood  through  all  these 

veins 
Kindled  a  thought  in  sense,  great  France  sprang 

forth 
And  seized,  as  if  to  break,  the  ponderous  chains 
Which  bind  in  woe  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
I  saw,  and  started  from  my  cottage  hearth ; 
And  to  the  clouds  and  waves  in  tameless  gladness 
Shrieked,  till  they  caught  immeasurable  mirth — 
And  laughed  in  light  and  music:  soon  sweet 

madness 
Was  poured  upon  my  heart,  a  soft  and  thrilling 

sadness. 
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XL. 

Deep  slumber  fell  on  me ; — mj  dreams  were  fire ; 
Soft  and  delightful  thoughts  did  rest  and  hover 
Like  shadows  o'er  my  brain ;  and  strange  desire, 
The  tempest  of  a  passion  raging  over 
My  tranquil  soul,  its  depths  with  light  did  cover, 
Which  past ;  and  calm,  and  darkness,  sweeter  far. 
Came.  Then  I  loved ;  but  not  a  human  lover  I 
For  when  I  rose  from  sleep,  the  Morning  Star 
Shone  through  the  woodbine  wreaths  which  round 
my  casement  were. 

XLL 

'Twas  like  an  eye  which  seemed  to  smile  on  me. 
I  watched  till,  by  the  sun  made  pale,  it  sank 
Under  the  billows  of  the  heaving  sea ; 
But  from  its  beams  deep  love  my  spirit  drank, 
And  to  my  brain  the  boundless  world  now 

shrank 
Into  one  thought— one  image — yea,  for  ever  I 
Even  like  the  day's-spring,  poured  on  vapours 

dank. 
The  beams  of  that  one  star  did  shoot  and  quiver 
Through   my  benighted  mind — and  were  extin- 
guished never. 

XLIL 

The  day  past  thus.  At  night,  methought  in  dream 
A  shape  of  speechless  beauty  did  appear ; 
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It  stood  like  light  on  a  careering  stream 
Of  golden  clouds,  which  shook  the  atmosphere; 
A  winged  youth,  his  radiant  brow  did  wear 
The  Morning  Star :  a  wild  dissolving  bliss 
Over  my  frame  he  breathed,  approaching  near, 
And  bent  his  dyes  of  kindling  tenderness 
Near  mine,  and  on  my  lips  impressed  a  Hngering 
kiss, 

XLUI. 

And  said,  ^^  A  spirit  loves  thee,  mortal  maiden ; 
How  wilt  thou  prove  thy  worth  ?"  Then  joy  and 

sleep 
Together  fled ;  my  soul  was  deeply  laden. 
And  to  the  shore  I  went  to  muse  and  weep. 
But  as  I  moved,  over  my  heart  did  creep 
A  joy  less  soft,  but  more  profound  and  strong 
Than  my  sweet  dream ;  and  it  forbade  to  keep 
The  path  of  the  sea-shore :  that  Spirit's  tongue 
Seemed  whispering  in  my  heart,  and  bore  my 

steps  along. 

XLIV. 

How,  to  that  vast  and  peopled  city  led, 
Which  was  a  field  of  holy  warfare  then, 
I  walked  among  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
And  shared  in  fearless  deeds  with  evil  men. 
Calm  as  an  angel  in  the  dragon's  den- 
How  I  braved  death  for  liberty  and  truth. 
And  spumed  at  peace,  and  power,  and  fame ; 

and  when 
VOL.  I.  15 
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Those  hopes  had  lost  the  glory  of  their  youth, 
How  sadly  I  returned — ^might  move  the  hearer's 
ruth: 

XLV. 

Warm  tears  throng  fast  I  the  tale  may  not  be 

said. 
Ejiow  then,  that  when  this  grief  had  been 

subdued, 
I  was  not  left,  like  others,  cold  and  dead: 
The  Spirit  whom  I  loved  in  solitude 
Sustained  his  child ;  the  tempest-shaken  wood, 
The  waves,  the  fountains,  and  the  hush  of 

night — 
These  were  his  voice,  and  well  I  understood 
His  smile  divine  when  the  calm  sea  was  bright 
With  silent  stars,  and  Heaven  was  breathless  with 

delight. 

XL  VI. 

In  lonely  glens,  amid  the  roar  of  rivers. 
When  the  dim  nights  were  moonless,  have  I 

known 
Joys  which  no  tongue  can  tell ;  my  pale  lip 

quivers 
When  thought  revisits  them : — ^know  thou  aJone, 
That  after  many  wondrous  years  were  flown, 
I  was  awakened  by  a  shriek  of  woe ; 
And  over  me  a  mystic  robe  was  thrown. 
By  viewless  hands,  and  a  bright  star  did  glow 
Before  my  steps — ^the  Snake  then  met  his  mortal 

foe. 
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XLVn. 

Thou  fear'st  not  then  the  Serpent  on  thy  heart? 
Fear  it  I  she  said  with  hrief  and  passionate  cry. 
And  spake  no  more :  that  silence  made  me 

start — 
I  looked,  and  we  were  sailing  pleasantly, 
Swift  as  a  cloud  between  the  sea  and  sky 
Beneath  the  rising  moon  seen  far  away ; 
Mountains  of  ice,  like  sapphire,  piled  on  high, 
Hemming  the  horizon  round,  in  silence  lay 
On  the  still  waters, — these  we  did  approach  alway 

XLvni. 

And  swifl  and  swifter  grew  the  vessel's  motion 
So  that  a  dizzy  trance  fell  on  my  brain — 
Wild  music  woke  me :  we  had  past  the  ocean 
Which  girds  the  pole.  Nature's  remotest  reign; 
And  we  glode  fast  o'er  a  pellucid  plain 
Of  waters,  azure  with  the  noon-tide  day. 
Ethereal  mountains  shone  around— a  Fane 
Stood  in  the  midst,  girt  by  green  isles  which  lay 
On  the  blue  sunny  deep,  resplendent  far  away. 

XLIX. 

It  was  a  Temple,  such  as  mortal  hand 
Has  never  built,  nor  ecstasy,  or  dream, 
Reared  in  the  cities  of  enchanted  land ; 
'Twas  likest  Heaven,  ere  yet  day's  purple  stream 
Ebbs  o'er  the  western  forest^  while  the  gleam 
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Of  the  unrisen  moon  among  the  clouds 
Is  gathering — when  with  many  a  golden  beam 
The  thronging  constellations  rush  in  crowds, 
Paving  with  fire  the  sky  and  the  marmoreal 
fioods. 

L. 

Like  what  may  be  conceived  of  this  vast  dome, 
When  from  the  depths  which  thought  can 

seldom  pierce 
Grenius  beholds  it  rise,  his  native  home, 
Girt  by  the  deserts  of  the  Universe, 
Yet,  nor  in  painting's  light,  or  mightier  verse. 
Or  sculpture's  marble  language,  can  invest 
That  shape  to  mortal  sense — such  glooms  im- 
merse 
That  incommunicable  sight,  and  rest 
Upon   the  labouring  brain  and  over-burthened 
breast. 

LI. 

Winding  among  the  lawny  islands  fair. 
Whose  bloomy  forests  starred  the  shadowy  deep. 
The  wingless  boat  paused  where  an  ivory  stair 
Its  fretwork  in  the  crystal  sea  did  steep 
Encircling  that  vast  Fane's  aerial  heap : 
We  disembarked,  and  through  a  portal  wide 
We  passed,  whose  roof  of  moonstone  carved, 

did  keep 
A  glimmering  o'er  the  forms  on  every  side. 
Sculptures  like   life   and    thought;   immovable, 
deep-eyed. 
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LII. 

We  came  to  a  vast  hall,  whose  glorious  roof 
Was  diamond,  which  had  drunk  the  lightning's 

sheen 
In  darkness,  and  now  poured  it  through  the 

woof 
Of  spell-inwoven  clouds  hung  there  to  screen 
Its  blinding  splendour — through  such  veil  was 

seen 
That  work  of  subtlest  power,  divine  and  rare ; 
Orb  above  orb,  with  starry  shapes  between, 
And  hombd  moons,  and  meteors  strange  and 
fair. 
On  night-black  columns  poised — one  hollow  hemi-^ 
sphere  I 

LIII. 

Ten  thousand  columns  in  that  quivering  light 
Distinct — ^between  whose  sha^   wound  far 

away 
The  long  and  labyrinthine  aisles — more  bright 
With  their  own  radiance  than  the  Heaven  of 

Day; 
And  on  the  jasper  walls  around,  there  lay 
Paintings,  the  poesy  of  mightiest  thought, 
Which  did  the  Spirit's  history  display ; 
A  tale  of  passionate  change,  divinely  taught. 
Which,  in  their  winged  dance,  unconscious  Grenii 

wrought 
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LIV. 

Beneath,  there  sat  on  many  a  sapphire  throne. 
The  great,  who  had  departed  from  mankind, 
A  mighty  Senate  ;  some  whose  white  hair  shone 
Like  mountain  snow,  mild,  beautiful,  and  blind. 
Some,  female  forms,  whose  gestures  beamed 

with  mind ; 
And  ardent  youths,  and  children  bright  and  fair ; 
And  some  had  lyres  whose  strings  were  inter- 
twined 
With  pale  and  clinging  flames,  which  ever  there 
Waked  faint  yet  thrilling  sounds  that  pierced  the 
crystal  air. 

LV. 

One  seat  was  vacant  in  the  midst,  a  throne. 
Beared  on  a  pyramid  like  sculptured  flame. 
Distinct  with  circling  steps  which  rested  on 
Their  own  deep  fire — soon  as  the  woman  came 
Into  that  hall,  she  shrieked  the  Spirit's  name 
And  fell,  and  vanished  slowly  from  the  sight. 
Darkness  arose  from  her  dissolving  frame, 
Which  gathering,  filled  that  dome  of  woven  light. 
Blotting  its  sphered  stars  with  supernatural  night. 

LVI. 

Then  first  two  glittering  lights  were  seen  to 

glide 
In  circles  on  the  amethystine  floor. 
Small  serpent  eyes  trailing  from  side  to  side, 
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Like  meteors  on  a  river's  grassy  shore ; . 
They  round  each  other  rolled,  dilating  more 
And  more— then  rose,  commingling  into  one, 
One  clear  and  mighty  planet  hanging  o'er 
A  cloud  of  deepest  shadow,  which  was  thrown 
Athwart  the  glowing  steps  and  the  crystalline 
throne. 

LVII. 

The  cloud  which  rested  on  that  cone  of  flame 
Was  cloven ;  beneath  the  planet  sat  a  Form, 
Fairer  than  tongue  can  speak  or  thought  may 

frame. 
The  radiance  of  whose  limbs  rose-like  and  warm 
Flowed  forth,  and  did  with  softest  light  inform 
The  shadowy  dome,  the  sculptures,  and  the  state 
Of  those  assembled  shapes — with  clinging  charm 
Sinking  upon  their  hearts  and  mine.  He  sate 
Majestic  yet  most  mild— calm,  yet  compassionate. 

LVIII. 

Wonder  and  joy  a  passing  faintness  threw 
Over  my  brow — ^a  hand  supported  me. 
Whose  touch  was  magic  strength ;  an  eye  of  blue 
Looked  into  mine,  like  moonlight,  soothingly ; 
And  a  voice  said.  Thou  must  a  listener  be 
This  day — two  mighty  spirits  now  return. 
Like  birds  of  calm,  from  the  world's  raging  sea. 
They  pour  fresh  light  from  Hope's  immortal  urn ; 
A  tale  of  human  power— despair  not — ^list  and 
learn! 
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LIX. 

I  looked,  and  lo !  one  stood  forth  eloquently. 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  deep,  and  the  clear  brow 
Which  shadowed  them  was  like  the  morning  skj, 
The  cloudless  heaven  of  Spring,  when  in  their 

flow 
Through  the  bright  air,  the  soft  winds  as  thej 

blow 
Wake  the  green  world — ^his  gestures  did  obey 
The  oracular  mind  that  made  his  features  glow, 
And  where  his  curved  lips  half  open  lay. 
Passion's  divinest  stream  had  made  impetuous 

way. 

LX. 

Beneath  the  darkness  of  his  outspread  hair 
He  stood  thus  beautiful ;  but  there  was  One 
Who  sate  beside  him  like  his  shadow  there, 
And  held  his  hand — far  lovelier — she  was 

known 
To  be  thus  fair,  by  the  few  lines  alone 
Which  through  her  floating  locks  and  gathered 

cloke. 
Glances  of  soul-nlissolving  gloij,  shone. 
None  else  beheld  her  eyes — ^in  him  they  woke 
Memories  which  found  a  tongue,  as  thus  he 

silence  broke. 
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CANTO    IL 
I. 

The  star-light  smile  of  children,  the  sweet  looks 
Of  women,  the  fair  breast  from  which  I  fed, 
The  murmur  of  the  unreposing  brooks, 
And  the  green  light  which,  shifting  overhead, 
Some  tangled  bower  of  vines  around  me  shed. 
The  shells  on  the  sea-sand,  and  the  wild  flowers. 
The  lamp-light  through  the  ra^rs  cheerlj 

spread 
And  on  the  twining  flax — ^in  life's  young  hours 
These  sights  and  sounds  did  nurse  my  spirit's 

folded  powers. 

II. 

In  Argolis  beside  the  echoing  sea 
Such  impulses  within  mj  mortal  frame 
Arose,  and  they  were  dear  to  memory. 
Like  tokens  of  the  dead ; — ^but  others  came 
Soon,  in  another  shape :  the  wondrous  fame 
Of  the  past  world,  the  vital  words  and  deeds 
Of  minds  whom  neither  time  nor  change  can 

tame, 
Traditions  dark  and  old,  whence  evil  creeds 
Start  forth,  and  whose  dim  shade  a  stream  of 
poison  feeds. 
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III. 

I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  the  various  story 
Of  human  life,  and  wept  unwilling  tears. 
Feehle  historians  of  its  shame  and  glory, 
False  disputants  on  all  its  hopes  and  fears. 
Victims  who  worshipped  ruin, — chroniclers 
Of  daily  scorn,  and  slaves  who  loathed  their 

state ; 
Tet  flattering  power  had  given  its  ministers 
A  throne  of  judgment  in  the  grave :  'twas  fate, 
That  among  such  as  these  my  youth  should  seek 
its  mate. 

IV. 

The  land  in  which  I  lived,  by  a  fell  bane 
Was  withered  up.     Tyrants  dwelt  side  by  side, 
And  stabled  in  our  homes, — until  the  chain 
Stifled  the  captive's  cry,  and  to  abide 
That  blasting  curse  men  had  no  shame — ^all 

vied 
In  evil,  slave  and  despot ;  fear  with  lust 
Strange  fellowship  through  mutual  hate  had 

tied. 

Like  two  dark  serpents  tangled  in  the  dust, 

Which  on  the  paths  of  men  their  mingling  poison 

thrust 

v. 

Earth,  our  bright  home,  its  mountains  and  its 

waters. 
And  the  ethereal  shapes  which  are  suspended 
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Over  its  green  expanse,  and  those  fair  daugh- 
ters, 
The  clouds,  of  Sun  and  Ocean,  who  have 

blended 
The  colours  of  the  air  since  first  extended 
It  cradled  the  young  world,  none  wandered  forth 
To  see  or  feel :  a  darkness  had  descended 
On  every  heart:  the  light  which  shows  its 
worth, 
Must  among  gentle  thoughts  and  fearless  take  its 
birth. 

VI. 

This  vital  world,  this  home  of  happy  spirits, 
Was  as  a  dungeon  to  my  blasted  kind : 
All  that  despair  from  murdered  hope  inherits 
They  sought,  and  in  their  helpless  misery  blind, 
A  deeper  prison  and  heavier  chains  did  find. 
And  stronger  tyrants ; — a  dark  gulf  before, 
The  realm  of  a  stem  Ruler,  yawned ;  behind. 
Terror  and  Time  conflicting  drove,  and  bore 
On  their  tempestuous  flood  the  shrieking  wretch 
from  shore. 

VII. 

Out  of  that  ocean's  wrecks  had  Guilt  and  Woe 
Framed  a  dark  dwelling  for  their  homeless 

thought. 
And,  starting  at  the  ghosts  which  to  and  fro 
Glide  o'er  its  dim  and  gloomy  strand,  had 

brought 
The  worship  thence  which  they  each  other 

taught. 
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Well  might  men  loathe  their  life,  well  might 

they  turn 
Even  to  the  ills  again  from  which  they  sought 
Such  refuge  after  death ! — well  might  they  learn 
To  gaze  on  this  fair  world  with  hopeless  uncon- 
cern f 

VIII. 

For  they  all  pined  in  bondage  :  body  and  soul, 
Tyrant  and  slave,  victim  and  torturer,  bent 
Before  one  Power,  to  which  supreme  control 
Over  their  will  by  their  own  weakness  lent. 
Made  all  its  many  names  omnipotent ; 
All  symbols  of  things  evil,  all  divine  ; 
And  hymns  of  blood  or  mockery,  which  rent 
The  air  from  all  its  fanes,  did  intertwine 
Imposture's  impious  toils  round  each  discordant 
shrine. 

IX. 

I  heard,  as  all  have  heard,  life's  various  story. 
And  in  no  careless  heart  transcribed  the  tale ; 
But,  from  the  sneers  of  men  who  had  grown 

hoary 
In  shame  and  scorn,  fi*om  groans  of  crowds 

made  pale 
By  famine,  from  a  mother's  desolate  wail 
O'er  her  polluted  child,  from  innocent  blood 
Poured  on  the  earth,  and  brows  anxious  and 

pale 
With  the  heart's  warfare  ;  did  I  gather  food 
To  feed  my  many  thoughts, — ^a  tameless  multi- 
tude. 
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X. 

I  wandered  through  the  wrecks  of  days  de- 
parted 
Far  by  the  desolated  shore,  when  even 
O'er  the  still  sea  and  jagged  islets  darted 
The  light  of  moonrise ;  in  the  northern  Heaven, 
Among  the  clouds  near  the  horizon  driven, 
The  mountains  lay  beneath  one  planet  pale ; 
Around  me  broken  tombs  and  columns  riven 
Looked  vast  in  twilight,  and  the  sorrowing  gale 
Waked  in  those  ruins  gray  its  everlasting  wail  I 


I  knew  not  who  had  framed  these  wonders  then. 
Nor  had  I  heard  the  story  of  their  deeds ; 
But  dwellings  of  a  race  of  mightier  men, 
And  monuments  of  less  ungentle  creeds. 
Tell  their  own  tale  to  him  who  wisely  heeds 
The  language  which  they  speak ;  and  now  to  me 
The  moonlight,  making  pale  the  blooming  weeds. 
The  bright  stars,  shining  in  the  breathless  sea, 
Interpreted  those  scrolls  of  mortal  mystery. 

XII. 

Such  man  has  been,  and  such  may  yet  become! 
Ay,  wiser,  greater,  gentler,  even  than  they 
Who  on  the  fragments  of  yon  shattered  dome 
Have  stamped  the  sign  of  power — ^I  felt  the 
sway 
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Of  the  vast  stream  of  ages  bear  away 

My  floating  thoughts — my  heart  beat  loud  and 

fast — 
Even  as  a  storm  let  loose  beneath  the  ray 
Of  the  still  moon,  my  spirit  onward  past 
Beneath  truth's  steady  beams  upon  its  tumult  cast. 

XIII. 

It  shall  be  thus  no  more  I  too  long,  too  long, 

Sons  of  the  glorious  dead,  have  ye  lain  bound 

In  darkness  and  in  ruin. — Hope  is  strong. 

Justice   and  Truth   their  winged  child   have 

found. 

Awake  I  arise !  until  the  mighty  sound 

Of  your  career  shall  scatter  in  its  gust 

The  thrones  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  ground 

Hide  the  last  altar's  unregarded  dust. 

Whose  Idol  has  so  long  betrayed  your  impious 

trust. 

xnr. 

It  must  be  so— I  will  arise  and  waken 
The  multitude,  and  like  a  sulphurous  hill. 
Which  on  a  sudden  from  its  snows  had  shaken 
The  swoon  of  ages,  it  shall  burst,  and  fill 
The  world  with  cleansing  fire ;  it  must,  it  will ; 
It  may  not  be  restrained ! — ^and  who  shall  stand 
Amid  the  rocking  earthquake  steadfast  still, 
But  Laon  ?  on  high  Freedom's  desert  land 
A  tower  whose  marble  walls  the  leagubd  storms 
withstand ! 
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XV. 

One  summer  night,  in  commune  with  the  hope 
Thus  deeply  fed,  amid  those  ruins  gray 
I  watched,  beneath  the  dark  sky's  starry  cope ; 
And  ever  from  that  hour  upon  me  lay 
The  burthen  of  this  hope,  and  night  or  day, 
In  vision  or  in  dream,  clove  to  my  breast. 
Among  mankind,  or  when  gone  far  away 
To  the  lone  shores  and  mountains,  'twas  a  guest 
Which  followed  where  I  fled,  and  watched  when  I 
did  rest. 

XVI. 

These  hopes  found  words  through  which  my 

spirit  sought 
To  weave  a  bondage  of  such  sympathy 
As  might  create  some  response  to  the  thought 
Which  ruled  me  now — ^and  as  the  vapours  lie 
Bright  in  the  outspread  morning's  radiancy. 
So  were  these  thoughts  invested  with  the  light 
Of  language ;  and  all  bosoms  made  reply 
On  which  its  lustre  streamed,  whene'er  it 

might 
Through  darkness  wide  and  deep  those  tranced 

spirits  smite. 

xvn. 
Yes,  many  an  eye  with  dizzy  tears  was  dim, 
And  oft  I  thought  to  clasp  my  own  heart's 
brother. 
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Heartless  and  false,  I  turned  from  all,  to  be, 

Cjthna,  the  onlj  source  of  tears  and  smiles  to 

thee, 

xxn. 

What  wert  thou  then  ?    A  child  most  infantine, 
Yet  wandering  far  beyond  that  innocent  age 
In  all  but  its  sweet  looks  and  mien  divine. 
Even  then,  methought,  with  the  world's  tyrant 

rage 
A  patient  warfare  thy  young  heart  did  wage, 
When  those  soft  eyes   of  scarcely  conscious 

thought 
Some  tale,  or  thine  own  fancies,  would  engage 
To  overflow  with  tears,  or  converse  fraught 
With  passion,  o'er  their  depths  its  fleeting  light 

had  wrought 

xxiu. 

She  moved  upon  this  earth  a  shape  of  bright- 
ness, 
A  power,  that  from  its  objects  scarcely  drew 
One  impulse  of  her  being — ^in  her  lightness 
Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning  dew 
Which  wanders  through  the  waste  air's  path- 
less blue. 
To  nourish  some  far  desert ;  she  did  seem 
Beside  me,  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew. 
Like  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal  dream 
Which  walks,  when  tempest  sleeps,  the  wave  of 
life's  dark  stream. 
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XXIV. 

As  mine  own  shadow  was  this  child  to  me, 
A  second  self,  far  dearer  and  more  fair ; 
Which  clothed  in  undissolving  radiancy 
All  those  steep  paths  which  languor  and  despair 
Of  human  things  had  made  so  dark  and  bare, 
But  which  I  trod  alone — nor,  till  bereft 
Of  friends,  and  overcome  by  lonely  care, 
Knew  I  what  solace  for  that  loss  was  left, 
Though  by  a  bitter  wound  my  trusting  heart  was 
cleft. 

XXV. 

Once  she  was  dear,  now  she  was  all  I  had 
To  love  in  human  life — ^this  playmate  sweet. 
This  child  of  twelve  years  old — so  she  was  made 
My  sole  associate,  and  her  willing  feet 
Wandered  with  mine  where  earth  and  ocean 

meet. 
Beyond  the  aerial  mountains  whose  vast  cells 
The  unreposing  billows  ever  beat. 
Through  forests  wide  and  old,  and  lawny  dells. 
Where  boughs  of  incense  droop  over  the  emerald 

wells. 

XXVI. 

And  warm  and  light  I  felt  her  clasping  hand 
When  twined  in  mine :  she  followed  wherQ  I 

went. 
Through  the  lone  paths  of  our  immortal  land. 
It  had  no  waste,  but  some  memorial  lent 
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Which  ^ZTunz  me  lo  mT  to3 — some  moaomezit 
Yical  wi:h  mind :  then  Cvthna  bv  mv  side. 
Until  the  bright  and  beaming  dar  were  spent. 
Would  rest,  with  looks  entreating  to  abide. 
Too  earnest  and  too  sweet  ever  to  be  denied. 

XXTII. 

And  soon  I  coald  not  hare  refused  her — thus 

For  ever,  day  and  night,  we  two  were  ne'er 

Parted,  bat  when  brief  sleep  divided  as : 

And,  when  the  paases  of  the  lulling  air 

Of  noon  beside  the  sea  had  made  a  lair 

For  her  soothed  senses,  in  m  j  arms  she  slept, 

And  I  kept  watch  over  her  slumbers  there. 

While,  as  the  shifting  visions  over  her  swept. 

Amid  her  innocent  rest  bj  turns  she  smiled  and 

wept. 

xxTin. 

And,  in  the  murmur  of  her  dreams,  was  heard 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Laon : — suddenly 
She  would  arise,  and,  like  the  secret  bird 
Whom  sunset  wakens,  fill  the  shore  and  sky 
With  her  sweet  accents — a  wild  melody ! 
Hyoms  which  my  soul  had  woven  to  Freedom : 

strong 
The  source  of  passion,  whence  they  rose  to  be 
Triumpliant  strains,  which,  like  a  spirit's 

tongue, 
To  the  enchanted  waves  that  child  of  glory 

Btmg. 
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XXIX. 

Her  white  arms  lifted  through  the  shadowy 

stream 
Of  her  loose  hair— oh,  excellently  great 
Seemed  to  me  then  my  purpose,  the  vast  theme 
Of  those  impassioned  songs,  when  Cythna  sate 
Amid  the  calm  which  rapture  doth  create 
After  its  tumult,  her  heart  vibrating, 
Her  spirit  o'er  the  ocean's  floating  state 
From  her  deep  eyes  far  wandering,  on  the  wing 
Of  visions  that  were  mine,  beyond  its  utmost  spring. 

XXX. 

For,  before  Cythna  loved  it,  had  my  song 
Peopled  with  thoughts  the  boundless  universe, 
A  mighty  congregation,  which  were  strong 
Where'er  they  trod  the  darkness  to  disperse, 
The  cloud  of  that  unutterable  curse 
Which  clings  upon  mankind: — ^all  things  be- 
came 
Slaves  to  my  holy  and  heroic  verse. 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky,  the  planets,  life,  and  &me, 
And  fate,  or  whate'er  else  binds  the  world's  won- 
drous frame. 

XXXI. 

And  this  beloved  child  thus  felt  the  sway 
Of  my  conceptions,  gathering  like  a  cloud 
The  very  wind  on  which  it  rolls  away : 
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Hers  too  were  all  my  thoughts,  ere  yet,  endowed 
With  music  and  with  light,  their  fountains  flowed 
In  poesy ;  and  her  still  and  earnest  face, 
Pallid  with  feelings  which  intensely  glowed 
Within,  was  turned  on  mine  with  speechless 

grace, 
Watching  the  hopes  which  there  her  heart  had 

learned  to  trace. 

XXXII. 

In  me,  communion  with  this  purest  being 
Kindled  intenser  zeal,  and  made  me  wise 
In  knowledge,  which  in  hers  mine  own  mind 

seeing. 
Left  in  the  human  world  few  mysteries : 
How  without  fear  of  evil  or  disguise 
Was  Cythna ! — what  a  spirit  strong  and  mild. 
Which  death,  or  pain,  or  peril,  could  despise, 
Yet  melt  in  tenderness  I  what  genius  wild. 
Yet  mighty,  was  inclosed  within  one  simple  child ! 

XXXIII. 

New  lore  was  this— old  age  with  its  gray  hair, 
And  wrinkled  legends  of  unworthy  things, 
And  icy  sneers,  is  nought :  it  cannot  dare 
To  burst  the  chains  which  life  for  ever  flings 
On  the  entangled  soul's  aspiring  wings. 
So  is  it  cold  and  cruel,  and  is  made 
The  careless  slave  of  that  dark  power  which 
brings 
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Evil,  like  blight  on  man,  who,  still  betrayed, 
Laughs  o'er  the  grave  in  which  his  living  hopes 
are  laid. 

XXXIV. 

Nor  are  the  strong  and  the  severe  to  keep 
The  empire  of  the  world :  thus  Cythna  taught 
£ven  in  the  visions  of  her  eloquent  sleep. 
Unconscious  of  the  power  through  which  she 

wrought 
The  woof  of  such  intelligible  thought. 
As  from  the  tranquil  strength  which  cradled  lay 
In  her  smile-peopled  rest,  my  spirit  sought 
Why  the  deceiver  and  the  slave  has  sway 
O'er  heralds  so  divine  of  truth's  arising  day. 

XXXV. 

Within  that  fairest  form,  the  female  mind 
Untainted  by  the  poison  clouds  which  rest 
On  the  dark  world,  a  sacred  home  did  find: 
But  else,  from  the  wide  earth's  maternal  breast. 
Victorious  Evil,  which  had  dispossest 
All  native  power,  had  those  fair  children  torn, 
And  made  them  slaves  to  soothe  his  vile  unrest. 
And  minister  to  lust  its  joys  forlorn, 
Till  they  had  learned  to  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  scorn. 

XXXVI. 

This  misery  was  but  coldly  felt,  till  she 
Became  my  only  friend,  who  had  indued 
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My  purpose  with  a  wider  sympathy ; 
Thus,  Cythna  mourned  with  me  the  servitude 
In  which  the  half  of  humankind  were  mewed, 
Victims  of  lust  and  hate,  the  slaves  of  slaves  : 
She  mourned  that  grace  and  power  were  thrown 

as  food 
To  the  hyena  lust,  who,  among  graves. 
Over  his  loathed  meal,  laughing  in  agony,  raves. 

XXXVII. 

And  I,  still  gazing  on  that  glorious  child. 
Even  as  these  thoughts  flushed  o'er  her:— 

"  Cythna  sweet, 
Well  with  the  world  art  thou  unreconciled ; 
Never  will  peace  and  human  nature  meet, 
Till  free  and  equal  man  and  woman  greet 
Domestic  peace  ;  and  ere  this  power  can  make 
In  human  hearts  its  calm  and  holy  seat. 
This  slavery  must  be  broken  ;"  as  I  spake. 
From  Cythna's  eyes  a  light  of  exultation  brake. 

XXXVIII. 

She  replied  earnestly : — "  It  shall  be  mine. 
This  task,  mine,  Laon  I — ^thou  hast  much  to 

gain; 
Nor  wilt  thou  at  poor  Cythna's  pride  repine. 
If  she  should  lead  a  happy  female  train 
To  meet  thee  over  the  rejoicing  plain. 
When  myriads  at  thy  call  shall  throng  around 
The  Golden  City."— Then  the  child  did  strain 
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Mj  arm  upon  her  tremulous  heart,  and  wound 
Her  own  about  m j  neck,  till  some  replj  she  found* 

XXXIX. 

I  smiled,  and  spake  not — ^^^  Wherefore  dost 

thou  smile 
At  what  I  saj  ?     Laon,  I  am  not  weak, 
And,  though  my  cheek  might  become  pale  the 

while. 
With  thee,  if  thou  desirest,  will  I  seek 
Through  their  array  of  banded  slaves  to  wreak 
Buin  upon  the  tyrants.     I  had  thought 
It  was  more  hard  to  turn  my  unpractised  cheek 
To  scorn  and  shame,  and  this  beloved  spot 
And  thee,  O  dearest  friend,  to  leave  and  murmur 

not 

XL. 

^< Whence  came  I  what  I  am?    Thou,  Laon, 

knowest 
How  a  young  child  should  thus  undaunted  be ; 
Methinks,  it  is  a  power  which  thou  bestowest, 
Through  which  I  seek,  by  most  resembling 

thee, 
So  to  become  most  good,  and  great,  and  free ; 
Yet  far  beyond  this  ocean's  utmost  roar 
In  towers  and  huts  are  many  like  to  me. 
Who,  could  they  see  thine  eyes,  or  feel  such 

lore 
As  I  have  learnt  from  them,  like  me  would  fear 

no  more. 
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XLI. 

*^  Thinkest  thou  that  I  shall  speak  unskilfullj, 
And  none  will  heed  me  ?    I  remember  now 
How  once,  a  slave  in  tortures  doomed  to  die, 
Was  saved,  because  in  accents  sweet  and  low 
He  sang  a  song  his  Judge  loved  long  ago, 
As  he  was  led  to  death. — ^All  shall  relent 
Who  hear  me — tears  as  mine  have  flowed,  shall 

flow. 
Hearts  beat  as  mine  now  beats,  with  such  intent 
As  renovates  the  world ;  a  will  omnipotent ! 

XLn. 

**  Yes,  I  will  tread  Pride's  golden  palaces. 
Through  Penury's  roofless  huts  and  squalid  cells 
Will  I  descend,  where'er  in  abjectness 
Woman  with  some  vile  slave  her  tjrant  dwells; 
There  with  the  music  of  thine  own  sweet  spells 
Will  disenchant  the  captives,  and  will  pour 

.    For  the  despairing,  from  the  crystal  wells 
Of  thy  deep  spirit,  reason's  mighty  lore, 

And  power  shall  then  abound,  and  hope  arise  once 
more. 

XLIII. 

^  Can  man  be  free  if  woman  be  a  slave  ? 

Chain  one  who  lives,  and  breathes  this  bound- 
less air. 

To  the  corruption  of  a  closed  grave  I 

Can  they  whose  mates  are  beasts,  condemned 
to  bear 
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Scorn  heavier  far  than  toil  or  anguish,  dare 
To  trample  their  oppressors  ?     In  their  home 
Among  their  babes,  thou  knowest  a  curse  would 

wear 
The  shape  of  woman — ^hoarj  crime  would 

come 
Behind,  and  fraud  rebuild  religion's  tottering  dome. 

XLIV. 

^  I  am  a  child :— I  would  not  yet  depart. 
When  I  go  forth  alone,  bearing  the  lamp 
Alofl  which  thou  hast  kindled  in  mj  heart, 
Millions  of  slaves  from  many  a  dungeon  damp 
Shall  leap  in  joy,  as  the  benumbing  cramp 
Of  ages  leaves  their  limbs — no  ill  may  hcurm 
Thy  Cythna  ever — truth  its  radiant  stamp 
Has  fixed,  as  an  invulnerable  charm. 
Upon  her  children's  brow,  dark  falsehood  to 
disarm. 

XLV. 

"  Wait  yet  awhile  for  the  appointed  day — 
Thou  wilt  depart,  and  I  with  tears  shall  stand 
Watching  thy  dim  sail  skirt  the  ocean  gray ; 
Amid  the  dwellers  of  this  lonely  land 
I  shall  remain  alone — and  thy  command 
Shall  then  dissolve  the  world's  unquiet  trance, 
And,  multitudinous  as  the  desert  sand 
Borne  on  the  storm,  its  millions  shall  advance, 
Thronging  round  thee,  the  light  of  their  deliver* 
ance. 
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XLVI. 

^  Then,  like  the  forests  of  some  pathless  moun- 
tain, 
Which  from  remotest  glens  two  warring  winds 
Involve  in  fire,  which  not  the  loosened  fountain 
Of  broadest  floods  might  quench,  shall  all  the 

kinds 
Of  evil  catch  from  our  uniting  minds 
The  spark  which  must  consume  them ; — Cjthna 

then 
Will  have  cast  off  the  impotence  that  binds 
Her  childhood  now,  and  through  the  paths  of 

men 
Will  pass,  as  the  charmed  bird  that  haunts  the 
serpent's  den. 

XL  VII. 

**  We  part ! — 0  Laon,  I  must  dare,  nor  tremble, 
To  meet  those  looks  no  more! — Oh,  heavy 

stroke! 
Sweet  brother  of  mj  soul ;  can  I  dissemble 
The  agony  of  this  thought?" — ^As  thus  she 

spoke 
The  gathered  sobs  her  quivering  accents  broke, 
And  in  my  arms  she  hid  her  beating  breast 
I  remained  still  for  tears — sudden  she  woke 
As  one  awakes  from  sleep,  and  wildly  prest 
My  bosom,  her  whole  frame  impetuously  possest 
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XL  VIII. 

"  We  part  to  meet  again — but  yon  blue  waste, 
Yon  desert  wide  and  deep,  holds  no  recess 
Within  whose  happj  silence,  thus  embraced, 
We  might  survive  all  ills  in  one  caress : 
Nor  doth  the  grave — ^I  fear  'tis  passionless — 
Nor  yon  cold  vacant  Heaven : — we  meet  again 
Within  the  minds  of  men,  whose  lips  shall  bless 
Our  memory,  and  whose  hopes  its  light  retain 
When  these  dissevered  bones  are  trodden  in  the 
plain." 

XLIX. 

I  could  not  speak,  though  she  had  ceased,  for 
now 

The  fountains  of  her  feeling,  swift  and  deep. 

Seemed  to  suspend  the  tumult  of  their  flow ; 

So  we  arose,  and  by  the  star-light  steep 

Went  homeward — ^neither  did  we  speak  nor 
weep, 

But  pale,  were  calm. — ^With  passion  thus  sub- 
dued. 

Like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  mountains 
creep. 

We  moved  towards  our  home ;  where,  in  this 
mood. 
Each  from  the  other  sought  refuge  in  solitude. 
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XLVI. 

^  Then,  like  the  forests  of  some  pathless  moun- 
tain, 
Which  from  remotest  glens  two  warring  winds 
Involve  in  fire,  which  not  the  loosened  fountain 
Of  hroadest  floods  might  quench,  shall  all  the 

kinds 
Of  evil  catch  from  oar  uniting  minds 
The  spark  which  must  consume  them ; — Cjthna 

then 
Will  have  cast  off  the  impotence  that  binds 
Her  childhood  now,  and  through  the  paths  of 

men 
Will  pass,  as  the  charmed  bird  that  haunts  the 
serpent's  den. 

XLVII. 

"  We  part ! — 0  Laon,  I  must  dare,  nor  tremble, 
To  meet  those  looks  no  more! — Oh,  heavy 

stroke! 
Sweet  brother  of  my  soul ;  can  I  dissemble 
The  agony  of  this  thought?" — ^As  thus  she 

spoke 
The  gathered  sobs  her  quivering  accents  broke, 
And  in  my  arms  she  hid  her  beating  breast 
I  remained  still  for  tears — sudden  she  woke 
As  one  awakes  from  sleep,  and  wildly  prest 
My  bosom,  her  whole  frame  impetuously  possest. 
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XLVin. 

**  We  part  to  meet  again — ^but  yon  blue  waste, 
Yon  desert  wide  and  deep,  holds  no  recess 
Within  whose  happy  silence,  thus  embraced, 
We  might  survive  all  ills  in  one  caress : 
Nor  doth  the  grave — I  fear  'tis  passionless — 
Nor  yon  cold  vacant  Heaven : — we  meet  again 
Within  the  minds  of  men,  whose  lips  shall  bless 
Our  memory,  and  whose  hopes  its  light  retain 
When  these  dissevered  bones  are  trodden  in  the 
plain." 

XLCC. 

I  could  not  speak,  though  she  had  ceased,  for 
now 

The  fountains  of  her  feeling,  swifl  and  deep. 

Seemed  to  suspend  the  tumult  of  their  flow ; 

So  we  arose,  and  by  the  star-light  steep 

Went  homeward — neither  did  we  speak  nor 
weep. 

But  pale,  were  calm. — ^With  passion  thus  sub- 
dued. 

Like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  mountains 
creep. 

We  moved  towards  our  home ;  where,  in  this 
mood. 
Each  from  the  other  sought  refuge  in  solitude. 
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CANTO  III. 
L 

What  thoughts  had  swaj  o'er  C)^thna*s  lonelj 

slumber 

That  nighty  I  know  not ;  but  mj  own  did  seem 

As  if  they  might  ten  thousand  years  outnumber 

Of  waking  life,  the  visions  of  a  dream, 

Which  hid  in  one  dim  gulf  the  troubled  stream 

Of  mind  ;  a  boundless  chaos  wild  and  vast, 

Whose  limits  yet  were  never  memory's  theme : 

And  I  lay  struggling  as  its  whirlwinds  past, 

Sometimes  for  rapture  sick,  sometimes  for  pain 

aghast 

n. 

Two  hours,  whose  mighty  circle  did  embrace 
More  time  than  might  make  gray  the  infant  worlds 
Rolled  thus,  a  weary  and  tumultuous  space : 
When  the  third  came,  like  mist  on  breezes 

curled. 
From  my  dim  sleep  a  shadow  was  unfurled : 
Methought,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  cave 
I  sate  with  Cythna ;  drooping  bryony,  pearled 
With  dew  from  the  wild  streamlet's  shattered 
wave, 
Hung,  where  we  sat  to  taste  the  joys  which  Na- 
ture gave. 
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III. 

We  lived  a  day  as  we  were  wont  to  live, 
But  nature  had  a  robe  of  glory  on, 
And  the  bright  air  o'er  every  shape  did  weave 
Intenser  hues,  so  that  the  herbless  stone, 
The  leafless  bough  among  the  leaves  alone, 
Had  being  clearer  than  its  own  could  be. 
And  Cythna's  pure  and  radiant  self  was  shown. 
In  this  strange  vision,  so  divine  to  me. 
That  if  I  loved  before,  now  love  was  agony. 

IV. 

Mom  fled,  noon  came,  evening,  then  night  de- 
scended, 
And  we  prolonged  calm  talk  beneath  the  sphere 
Of  the  calm  moon — when,  suddenly  was  blended 
With  our  repose  a  nameless  sense  of  fear ; 
And  from  the  cave  behind  I  seemed  to  hear 
Sounds  gathering  upwards  I — ^accents  incom- 
plete. 
And  stifled  shrieks, — and  now,  more  near  and 

near, 
A  tumult  and  a  rush  of  thronging  feet 
The  cavern's  secret  depths  beneath  the  earth  did 
beat 

V. 

The  scene  was  changed,  and  away,  away 
Through  the  air  and  over  the  sea  we  sped. 
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And  Gythna  in  mj  sheltering  bosom  lay, 
And  the  winds  bore  me ; — ^through  the  darkness 

spread 
Around,  the  gaping  earth  then  vomited 
Legions  of  foul  and  ghastly  shapes,  which  hung 
Upon  my  flight ;  and  ever  as  we  fled, 
They  plucked  at  Cythna — soon  to  me  then  clung 
A  sense  of  actual  things  those  monstrous  dreams 

among. 

VI. 

And  I  lay  struggling  in  the  impotence 
Of  sleep,  while  outward  life  had  burst  its  bound. 
Though,  still  deluded,  strove  the  tortured  sense 
To  its  dire  wanderings  to  adapt  the  sound 
Which  in  the  light  of  mom  was  poured  around 
Our  dwelling — breathless,  pale,  and  unaware 
I  rose,  and  all  the  cottage  crowded  found 
With  armed  men,  whose  glittering  swords  were 

bare. 
And  whose  degraded  limbs  the  tyrant's  garb  did 

wear. 

VII. 

And  ere  with  rapid  lips  and  gathered  brow 
I  could  demand  the  cause— a  feeble  shriek — 
It  was  a  feeble  shriek,  faint,  far,  and  low. 
Arrested  me — my  mien  grew  calm  and  meek, 
And,  grasping  a  small  knife,  I  went  to  seek 
That  voice  among  the  crowd — ^'twas  Cythna's 

cry! 
Beneath  most  calm  resolve  did  agony  wreak 
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Its  whirlwind  rage : — so  I  past  quietly 

Till  I  beheld   where>  bound,  that  dearest  child 

did  lie. 

vin. 

I  started  to  behold  her,  for  delight 
And  exultation,  and  a  joyance  free, 
Solemn,  serene,  and  lofty,  filled  the  light 
Of  the  calm  smile  with  which  she  looked  on  me  ^ 
So  that  I  feared  some  brainless  ecstasy. 
Wrought  from  that  bitter  woe,  had  wildered  her. 
«  Farewell !  farewell ! "  she  said,  as  I  drew  nigh. 
''  At  fbrst  my  peace  was  marred  by  this  strange 
stir. 
Now  I  am  calm  as  truth — ^its  chosen  minister. 

IX. 

"  Look  not  so,  Laon — say  farewell  in  hope : 
These  bloody  men  are  but  the  slaves  who  bear 
Their  mistress  to  her  task — ^it  was  my  scope 
The  slavery  where  they  drag  me  now,  to  share, 
And  among  captives  willing  chains  to  wear 
Awhile — the  rest  thou  knowest    Betum,  dear 

friend ! 
Let  our  first  triumph  trample  the  despair 
Which  would  ensnare  us  now,  for  in  the  end. 
In  victory  or  in  death  our  hopes  and  fears  must 

blend." 

X. 

These  words  had  fallen  on  my  unheeding  ear, 
Whilst  I  had  watched  the  motions  of  the  crew 
VOL.  L  17 
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With  seeming  careless  glance ;  not  many  were 
Around  her,  for  their  comrades  just  withdrew 
To  guard  some  other  victim — so  I  drew 
My  knife,  and  with  one  impulse,  suddenly 
All  unaware  three  of  their  number  slew, 
And  grasped  a  fourth  by  the  throat,  and  with 
loud  cry 
My  countrymen  invoked  to  death  or  liberty  I 

XI. 

'What  followed  then,  I  know  not — for  a  stroke 

On  my  raised  arm  and  naked  head  came  down, 

Filling  my  eyes  with  blood — when  I  awoke, 

I  felt  that  they  had  bound  me  in  my  swoon, 

And  up  a  rock  which  overhangs  the  town. 

By  the  steep  path  were  bearing  me  :  below 

The  plain  was  filled  with  slaughter,— overthrown 

Tlie  vineyards  and  the  harvests,  and  the  glow 

Of  blazing  roofs  shone  far  o'er  the  white  Ocean's 

flow. 

xn. 

Upon  that  rock  a  mighty  column  stood, 
Whose  capital  seemed  sculptured  in  the  sky, 
Which  to  the  wanderers  o'er  the  solitude 
Of  distant  seas,  from  ages  long  gone  by. 
Had  many  a  landmark  ;  o'er  its  height  to  fly 
Scarcely  the  cloud,  the  vulture,  or  the  blast. 
Has  power — and  when  the  shades  of  evening  lie 
On  earth  and  ocean,  its  carved  summits  cast 
The  sunken  daylight  far  through  the  aerial  waste. 
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XIU. 

They  bore  me  to  a  cavern  in  the  hill 
Beneath  that  column,  and  unbound  me  there  : 
And  one  did  strip  me  stark ;  and  one  did  fill 
A  vessel  from  the  putrid  pool ;  one  bare 
A  lighted  torch,  and  four  with  friendless  care 
Guided  my  steps  the  cavern-paths  along, 
Then  up  a  steep  and  dark  and  narrow  staiir 
We  wound,  until  the  torches*  fiery  tongue 
Amid  the  gushing  day  beamless  and  pallid  hung. 

xrv. 

They  raised  me  to  the  platform  of  the  pile, 
That  column's  dizzy  height : — ^the  grate  of  brass 
Through  which  they  thrust  me,  open  stood  the 

while. 
As  to  its  ponderous  and  suspended  mass, 
With  chains  which  eat  into  the  flesh,  alas ! 
With  brazen  links,  my  naked  limbs  they  bound : 
The  grate,  as  they  departed  to  repass. 
With  horrid  clangour  fell,  and  the  far  sound 
Of  their  retiring  steps  in  the  dense  gloom  was 

drowned* 

XT. 

The  noon  was  calm  and  bright :— ^around  that 

colunm 
The  overhanging  sky  and  circling  sea, 
Spread  forth  in  silentness  profound  and  solemi^ 
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The  darkness  of  brief  frenzy  cast  on  me, 
So  that  I  knew  not  my  own  misery : 
The  islands  and  the  mountains  in  the  day 
Like  clouds  reposed  afar ;  and  I  could  see 
The  town  among  the  woods  below  that  lay, 
And  the  dark  rocks  which  bound  the  bright  and 
glassy  bay. 

XVI. 

It  was  so  calm,  that  scarce  the  feathery  weed 
Sown  by  some  eagle  on  the  topmost  stone 
Swayed  in  the  air : — ^so  bright,  that  noon  did 

breed 
No  shadow  in  the  sky  beside  mine  own — 
Mine,  and  the  shadow  of  my  chain  alone. 
Below,  the  smoke  of  roofs  involved  in  flame 
Bested  like  night,  all  else  was  clearly  shown 
In  the  broad  glare,  yet  sound  to  me  none  came, 
But  of  the  living  blood  that  ran  within  my  frame. 

xvn. 

The  peace  of  madness  fled,  and  ah,  too  soon ! 
A  ship  was  lying  on  the  sunny  main ; 
Its  sails  were  flagging  in  the  breathless  noon, 
Its  shadow  lay  beyond — ^that  sight  again 
Waked,  with  its  presence,  in  my  tranced  brain 
The  stings  of  a  known  sorrow,  keen  and  cold : 
I  knew  that  ship  bore  Cythna  o'er  the  plain 
Of  waters,  to  her  blighting  slavery  sold. 
And  watched  it  with  such  thoughts  as  must  re 
main  untold. 
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XVIII. 

I  watched,  until  the  shades  of  evening  wrapt 
Earth  like  an  exhalation — then  the  bark 
Moved,  for  that  calm  was  bj  the  sunset  snapt. 
It  moved  a  speck  upon  the  Ocean  dark : 
Soon  the  wan  stars  came  forth,  and  I  could  mark 
Its  path  no  more  !     I  sought  to  close  mine  eyes, 
But,  like  the  balls,  their  lids  were  stiff  and 

stark; 
I  would  have  risen,  but,  ere  that  I  could  rise, 
Mj  parched  skin  was  split  with  piercing  agonies. 

XIX. 

I  gnawed  my  brazen  chain,  and  sought  to  sever 
Its  adamantine  links,  that  I  might  die : 
O  Liberty !  forgive  the  base  endeavour, 
Forgive  me,  if,  reserved  for  victory. 
The  champion  of  thy  faith  e'er  sought  to  fly.— 
That  starry  night,  with  its  clear  silence,  sent 
Tameless  resolve  which  laughed  at  misery 
Into  my  soul — ^linked  remembrance  lent 
To  that  such  power,  to  me  such  a  severe  content. 

XX. 

To  breathe,  to  be,  to  hope,  or  to  despair 
And  die,  I  questioned  not ;  nor,  though  the  Sun 
Its  shafts  of  agony  kindling  through  the  air 
Moved  over  me,  nor  though  in  evening  dun. 
Or  when  the  stars  their  visible  courses  run, 
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Of  morning,  the  wide  universe  was  spread 
In  dreary  calmness  round  me,  did  I  shun 
Its  presence,  nor  seek  refuge  with  the  dead 
From  one  faint  hope  whose  flower  a  dropping 
pcnson  shed. 

XXI. 

Two  days  thus  past — I  neither  raved  nor  died. 
Thirst  raged  within  me,  like  a  scorpion's  nest 
Built  in  mine  entrails ;  I  had  spumed  aside 
The  water-vessel,  while  despair  possest 
My  thoughts,  and  now  no  drop  remained  1   Hie 

uprest 
Of  the  third  sun  brought  hunger — but  the  crust 
Which  had  been  left,  was  to  my  craving  breast 
Fuel,  not  food.     I  chewed  the  bitter  dust, 
And  bit  my  bloodless  arm,  and  licked  the  brazen 

rust. 

XXII. 

My  brain  began  to  fail  when  the  fourth  mom 
Burst  o'er  the  golden  isles.    A  fearful  sleep, 
Which  through  the  caverns  dreary  and  forlorn 
Of  the  riven  soul,  sent  its  foul  dreams  to  sweep 
With  whirlwind  swiftness — a  fall  far  and  deep, — 
A  gulf,  a  void,  a  sense  of  senselessness — 
These  things  dwelt  in  me,  even  as  shadow^s 

keep 
Their  watch  in  some  dim  chameFs  loneliness, 
A  shoreless  sea,  a  sky  sunless  and  planetless  1 
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XXIII, 

The  forms  which  peopled  this  terrific  trance 
I  well  remember — ^like  a  choir  of  devils, 
Around  me  ihej  involved  a  giddy  dance ; 
Legions  seemed  gathering  from  the  misty  levels 
Of  ocean,  to  supply  those  ceaseless  revels, 
Foul,  ceaseless  shadows: — thought  could  not 

divide 
The  actual  world  from  these  entangling  evils, 
Which  so  bemocked  themselves,  that  I  descried 
AU  shapes  like  mine  own  self^  hideously  multi- 
plied. 

XXIV. 

The  sense  of  day  and  night,  of  false  and  true, 
Was  dead  within  me.     Yet  two  visions  burst 
That  darkness— one,  as  since  that  hour  I  knew. 
Was  not  a  phantom  of  the  realms  accurst. 
Where  then  my  spirit  dwelt — ^but  of  the  first 
I  know  not  yet,  was  it  a  dream  or  no. 
But  both,  though  not  distincter,  were  inmiersed 
In  hues  which,  when  through  memory's  waste 

they  flow, 
Make  their  divided  streams  more  bright  and  rapid 

now. 


Methought  that  gate  was  lifled,  and  the  seven 
Who  brought  me  thither,  four  stifi*  corpses  bare. 
And  from  the  frieze  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven 
Hung  them  on  high  by  the  entangled  hair : 
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Swarthy  were  three — the  fourth  was  very  fair. 
As  they  retired,  the  golden  moon  upsprung, 
And  eagerly,  out  in  the  giddy  air, 
Leaning  that  I  might  eat,  I  stretched  and  clung 
Over  the  shapeless  depth  in  which  those  corpses 
hung. 

XXVI. 

A  woman's  shape,  now  lank  and  cold  and  blue, 
The  dwelling  of  the  many-coloured  worm. 
Hung  there :  the  white  and  hollow  cheek  I  drew 
To  my  dry  Kps— what  radiance  did  inform 
Those  horny  eyes  ?  whose  was  that  withered 

form? 
Alas,  alas  I  it  seemed  that  Cythna's  ghost 
Laughed  in  those  looks,  and  that  the  flesh  was 

warm 
Within  my  teeth ! — a  whirlwind  keen  as  frost 
Then  in  its  sinking  gulfs  my  sickening  spirit  tost 

xxvn. 

Then  seemed  it  that  a  tameless  hurricane 
Arose,  and  bore  me  in  its  dark  career 
Beyond  the  sun,  beyond  the  stars  that  wane 
On  the  verge  of  formless  space — ^it  languished 

there. 
And,  dying,  left  a  silence  lone  and  drear, 
More  horrible  than  famine : — ^in  the  deep 
The  shape  of  an  old  man  did  then  appear,' 
Stately  and  beautiful ;  that  dreadful  sleep 
His  heavenly  smiles  dispersed,  and  I  could  wake 

and  weep. 
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XXVIII. 

And,  when  the  blinding  tears  had  fallen,  I  saw 
That  column,  and  those  corpses,  and  the  moon, 
And  felt  the  poisonous  tooth  of  hunger  gnaw 
My  vitals :  I  rejoiced,  as  if  the  boon 
Of  senseless  death  would  be  accorded  soon ;— * 
When  from  that  stony  gloom  a  voice  arose. 
Solemn  and  sweet  as  when  low  winds  attune 
The  midnight  pines ;  the  grate  did  then  unclose, 
And  on  that  reverend  form  the  moonlight  did 
repose. 

XXIX. 

He  struck  my  chains,  and  gently  spake  and 

smiled. 
As  they  were  loosened  by  that  Hermit  old, 
Mine  eyes  were  of  their  madness  half  beguiled, 
To  answer  those  kind  looks. — He  did  enfold 
His  giant  arms  around  me  to  uphold 
My  wretched   firame,  my  scorched  limbs  he 

wound 
In  linen  moist  and  balmy,  and  as  cold 
As  dew  to  drooping  leaves : — ^the  chain,  with 

sound 
Like  earthquake,  through  the  chasm  of  that  steep 

stair  did  bound 


As,  lifting  me,  it  fell ! — What  next  I  heard, 
Were  billows  leaping  on  the  harbour  bar, 
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And  the  shrill  sea-wind,  whose  breath  idlj 

stirred 
My  hair ; — I  looked  abroad,  and  saw  a  star 
Shining  beside  a  sail,  and  distant  far 
That  mountain  and  its  column^  the  known 

mark 
Of  those  who  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are. 
So  that  I  feared  some  Spirit,  fell  and  dark. 
In  trance  had  lain  me  thus  within  a  fiendish  bark. 

XXXI. 

For  now,  indeed,  over  the  salt  sea  billow 
I  sailed :  yet  dared  not  look  upon  the  shape 
Of  him  who  ruled  the  helm,  although  the  pillow 
For  my  light  head  was  hollowed  in  his  lap, 
And  my  bare  limbs  his  mantle  did  enwrap, 
Fearing  it  was  a  fiend :  at  last,  he  bent 
O'er  me  his  aged  face ;  as  if  to  snap 
Those  dreadful  thoughts  the  gentle  grandsire 
benty 
And  to  my  inmost  soul  his  soothing  looks  he  sent 

A  soft  and  healing  potion  to  my  lips 

At  intervals  he  raised-^now  looked  on  high. 

To  mark  if  yet  the  starry  giant  dips 

His  zone  in  the  dim  sea — now  cheeringly, 

Though  he  said  little,  did  he  speak  to  me. 

^  It  is  a  friend  beside  tbee-^take  good  cheer, 

PoQr  viqtim,  thou  art  now  at  liberty  I " 
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I  joyed  as  those  a  human  tone  to  hear, 
Who  in  cells  deep  and  lone  have  languished  manj 
a  year. 

XXXIII. 

A  dim  and  feeble  joy,  whose  glimpses  oft 
Were  quenched  in  a  relapse  of  wildering  dreams ; 
Yet  still  methought  we  sailed,  until  aloft 
The  stars  of  night  grew  pallid,  and  the  beams 
Of  mom  descended  on  the  oceaa-^re^uns  $ 
And  still  that  aged  man,  so  grand  aqd  mild, 
Tended  me,  even  as  some  sick  mother  seems 
To  hang  in  hope  over  a  dying  child, 
Till  in  the  azure  East  dar^e^s  agaiiji  was  piled. 

XXXIV. 

And  then  the  night-wind,  streaming  from  the 

shore, 
Sent  odours  dying-sweet  across  the  sea. 
And  the  swift  boat  the  little  waves  which  bore, 
Were  cut  by  its  keen  keel,  though  slantingly ; 
Soon  I  could  hear  the  leaves  sigh,  and  could  see 
The  myrtle-blossoms  starring  the  dim  grove. 
As  past  the  pebbly  beach  the  bo^t  did  flee 
On  sidelong  wing  into  a  silent  cove, 
Where  ebon  pines  a  shade  under  the  starlight 

wove. 
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CANTO  IV. 
I. 

The  old  man  took  the  oars,  and  soon  the  bark 

Smote  on  the  beach  beside  a  tower  of  stone. 

It  was  a  crumbling  heap  whose  portal  dark 

With  blooming  ivj-traik  was  overgrown ; 

Upon  whose  floor  the  spangling  sands  were 

strown, 

And  rarest  sea-shells,  which  the  eternal  flood, 

Slave  to  the  mother  of  the  months,  had  thrown 

Within  the  walls  of  that  great  tower,  which  stood 

A  changeling  of  man's  art,  nursed  amid  Nature's 

brood. 

n. 

When  the  old  man  his  boat  had  anchored, 
He  wound  me  in  his  arms  with  tender  care. 
And  very  few  but  kindlj  words  he  said. 
And  bore  me  through  the  tower  adown  a  stair. 
Whose  smooth  descent  some  ceaseless  step  to 

wear 
For  many  a  year  had  fallen. — We  came  at  last 
To  a  small  chamber,  which  with  mosses  rare 
Was  tapestried,  where  me  his  soft  hands  placed 
Upon  a  couch  of  grass  and  oak-leaves  interlaced. 
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ni. 

The  moon  was  darting  through  the  lattices 
Its  yellow  light,  warm  as  the  beams  of  day — 
So  warm,  that  to  admit  the  dewy  breeze, 
The  old  man  opened  them  :  the  moonlight  lay 
Upon  a  lake  whose  waters  wove  their  play 
Even  to  the  threshold  of  that  lonely  home : 
Within  was  seen  in  the  dim  wavering  ray, 
The  antique  sculptured  roof,  and  many  a  tome 
Whose  lore  had  made  that  sage  all  that  he  had 
become. 

IV. 

The  rock-built  barrier  of  the  sea  was  past, — 
And  I  was  on  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
A  lonely  lake,  amid  the  forests  vast 
And  snowy  mountains :— did  my  spirit  wake 
From  sleep,  as  many-coloured  as  the  snake 
That  girds  eternity  ?  in  life  and  truth, 
Might  not  my  heart  its  cravings  ever  slake  ? 
Was  Cythna  then  a  dream,  and  all  my  youth, 
And  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  its  joy  and  ruth  ? 

V. 

Thus  madness  came  again,— a  milder  madness. 
Which  darkened  nought  but  time's  unquiet  flow 
With  supernatural  shades  of  clinging  sadness  ; 
That  gentle  Hermit,  in  my  helpless  woe. 
By  my  sick  couch  was  busy  to  and  fro. 
Like  a  strong  spirit  ministrant  of  good. 
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When  I  was  healed,  he  led  me  forth  to  show 

The  wonders  of  his  sylvan  solitude, 

And  we  together  sat  by  that  isle-firetted  flood. 

VI. 

Be  knew  his  sootiiing  words  to  weave  with  skill 

From  all  my  madness  told :  like  mine  own  heart. 

Of  Cythna  would  he  question  me,  until 

That  thrilling  name  had  ceased  to  make  me  start, 

From  his  familiar  lips — ^it  was  not  art. 

Of  wisdom  and  of  justice  when  he  spoke — 

When  /mid  soft  looks  of  pity,  there  would  dart  ' 

A  glance  as  keen  as  is  the  lightning's  stroke 

When  it  doth  rive  the  knots  of  some  ancestral 

oak. 

vn. 

Thus  slowly  from  my  brain  the  darkness  rolled; 
My  thoughts  their  due  array  did  re-assume 
Through  the  enchantments  of  that  Hermit  old. 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  the  glorious  doom 
Of  those  who  sternly  struggle  to  relume 
The  lamp  of  Hope  o'er  man's  bewildered  lot ;' 
And,  sitting  by  the  waters,  in  the  gloom 
Of  eve,  to  that  friend's  heart  I  told  my  thought— 
That  heart  which  had  grown  dd,  but  had  corrupt- 
ed not. 

vin. 

That  hoary  man  had  spent  his  livelong  age 
In  converse  with  the  dead,  who  leave  the  stamp 
Of  ever-burning  thoughts  on  many  a  page,^ 
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When  they  are  gone  into  the  senseless  damp 
Of  graves  I — ^his  spirit  thus  became  a  lamp 
Of  splendour,  like  to  those  on  which  it  fed. 
Through  peopled  haunts,  the  Citj  and  the 

Camp, 
Deep  thirst  for  knowledge  had  his  footsteps  led, 
And  all  the  ways  of  men  among  mankind  he  read. 

IX. 

But  custom  maketh  blind  and  obdurate 
The  loftiest  hearts :— he  had  beheld  the  woe 
In  which  mankind  was  bound,  but  deemed  that 

fate 
Which  made  them  abject  would  preserve  them  so; 
And  in  such  faith,  some  steadfast  joy  to  know. 
He  sought  this  cell :  but,  when  fame  went  abroad 
That  one  in  Argolis  did  undergo 
Torture  for  liberty,  and  that  the  crowd 
High  truths  from  gifted  lips  had  heard  and  under- 
stood, 

And  that  the  multitude  was  gathering  wide, 
His  spirit  leaped  within  his  aged  frame ; 
In  lonely  peace  he  could  no  more  abide. 
But  to  the  land  on  which  the  victor's  flame 
Had  fed,  my  native  land,  the  Hermit  came ; 
Each  heart  was  there  a  shield,  and  every  tongue 
Was  as  a  sword  of  truth— young  LaOn's  name 
Rallied  their  secret  hopes,  though  tyrants  sung 
Hymns  of  triumphant  joy  our  scattered  tribes 
among. 
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XI. 

He  came  to  the  lone  column  on  the  rock, 
And  with  his  sweet  and  mighty  eloquence 
The  hearts  of  those  who  watched  it  did  unlock, 
And  made  them  melt  in  tears  of  penitence. 
Thej  gave  him  entrance  free  to  bear  me  thence. 
**  Since  this,"  the  old  man  said,  "  seven  years 

are  spent. 
While  slowly  truth  on  thy  benighted  sense 
Has  crept ;  the  hope  which  wildered  it  has  lent, 
Meanwhile,  to  me  the  power  of  a  sublime  intent. 

xn. 

"  Yes,  from  the  records  of  my  youthful  state, 
And  from  the  lore  of  bards  and  sages  old, 
From  whatsoe'er  my  wakened  thoughts  create 
Out  of  the  hopes  of  thine  aspirings  bold. 
Have  I  collected  language  to  unfold 
Truth  to  my  countrymen ;  from  shore  to  shore 
Doctrines  of  human  power  my  words  have  told ; 
They  have  been  heard,  and  men  aspire  to  more 
Than  they  have  ever  gained  or  ever  lost  of  yore. 

XIII. 

^  In  secret  chambers  parents  read,  and  weep. 
My  writings  to  their  babes,  no  longer  blind ; 
And  young  men  gather  when  their  tyrants  sleep. 
And  vows  of  faith  each  to  the  other  bind ; 
And  marriageable  maidens,  who  have  pined 
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With  love,  till  life  seemed  melting  through  their 
look, 

A  warmer  zeal,  a  nobler  hope,  now  find ; 

And  every  bosom  thus  is  wrapt  and  shook, 
Like  autumn's  myriad  leaves  in  one  swoln  moun- 
tain brook. 

xrv. 

"  The  tyrants  of  the  Grolden  City  tremble 
At  voices  which  are  heard  about  the  streets ; 
The  ministers  of  fraud  can  scarce  dissemble 
The  lies  of  their  own  heart ;  but  when  one  meets 
Another  at  the  shrine,  he  inly  weets. 
Though  he  says  nothing,  that  the  truth  is  known ; 
Murderers  are  pale  upon  the  judgment-seats. 
And  gold  grows  vile  even  to  the  wealthy  crone. 
And  laughter  fills  the  Fane,  and  curses  shake  the 
Throne. 

XV. 

^<  Kind  thoughts,  and  mighty  hopes,  and  gentle 

deeds 
Abound,  for  fearless  love,  and  the  pure  law 
Of  mild  equality  and  peace  succeeds 
To  faiths  which  long  have  held  the  world  in  awe, 
Bloody,  and  false,  and  cold : — as  whirlpools  draw 
All  wrecks  of  Ocean  to  their  chasm,  the  sway 
Of  thy  strong  genius,  Laon,  which  foresaw 
This  hope,  compels  all  spirits  to  obey. 
Which  round  thy  secret  strength  now  throng  in 

wide  array. 

VOL.  I.  18 
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XVI. 

"  For  I  have  been  thy  passive  instrument" — 
(As  thus  the  old  man  spake,  his  countenance 
Gleamed  on  me  like  a  spirit's) — ^^thou  hast 

lent 
To  me,  to  all,  the  power  to  advance 
Towards  this  unforeseen  deliverance 
From  our  ancestral  chains — ay,  thou  didst  rear 
That  lamp  of  hope  on  high,  which  time,  nor 

chance. 
Nor  change  may  not  extinguish,  and  my  share 
Of  good  was  o'er  the  world  its  gathered  beams  to 

bear. 

XVII. 

^  But  I,  alas !  am  both  unknown  and  old, 
And  though  the  woof  of  wisdom  I  know  well 
To  dye  in  hues  of  language,  I  am  cold 
In  seeming,  and  the  hopes  which  inly  dwell 
My  manners  note  that  I  did  long  repel ; 
But  Laon's  name  to  the  tumultuous  throng 
Were  like  the  star  whose  beams  the  waves 

compel 
And  tempests,  and  his  soul-subduing  tongue 
Were  as  a  lance  to  quell  the  mailed  crest  of  wrong. 

XVIII. 

^<  Perchance  blood  need  not  flow,  if  thou  at  length 
Wouldst  rise ;  perchance  the  very  slaves  would 
spare 
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Their  brethren  and  themselves;  great  is  the 

strength 
Of  words — ^for  lately  did  a  maiden  fair, 
Who  from  her  childhood  has  been  taught  to  bear 
The  tyrant's  heaviest  yoke,  arise,  and  make 
Her  sex  the  law  of  truth  and  freedom  hear ; 
And  with  these  quiet  words — ^  for  thine  own 
sake 
I  prithee  spare  me,'— did  with  ruth  so  take 

XIX. 

**A11  hearts,  that  even  the  torturer,  who  had 

bound 
Her  meek  calm  frame,  ere  it  was  yet  impaled, 
Loosened  her  weeping  then ;  nor  could  be  found 
One  human  hand  to  harm  her — unassailed 
Therefore  she  walks  through  the  great  City, 

veiled 
In  virtue's  adamantine  eloquence, 
'Gainst  scorn,  and  death,  and  pain,  thus  trebly 

mailed. 
And  blending  in  the  smiles  of  that  defence. 
The  Serpent  and  the  Dove, Wisdom  and  Innocence. 


"  The  wild-eyed  women  throng  around  her  path : 
From  their  luxurious  dungeons,  from  the  dust 
Of  meaner  thralls,  from  the  oppressor's  wrath, 
Or  the  caresses  of  his  sated  lust. 
They  congregate ; — ^in  her  they  put  their  trust. 
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The  tjTSJita  send  their  armed  slaves  to  quell 
Her  power ; — ^they,  even  like  a  thunder-gust 
Caught  bj  some  forest,  bend  beneath  the  spell 
Of  that  young  maiden's  speech,  and  to  their  chiefs 
rebeL 

XXI. 

^  Thus  she  doth  equal  laws  and  justice  teach 
To  woman,  outraged  and  polluted  long ; 
Gathering  the  sweetest  fruit  in  human  reach 
For  those  fair  hands  now  free,  while  armed 

wrong 
Trembles  before  her  look,  though  it  be  strong ; 
Thousands  thus  dwell  beside  her,  virgins  bright, 
And  matrons  with  their  babes,  a  stately  throng! 
Lovers  renew  the  vows  which  they  did  plight 
In  early  faith,  and  hearts  long  parted  now  unite. 

XXII. 

''And  homeless  orphans  find  a  home  near  her. 
And  those  poor  victims  of  the  proud,  no  less, 
Fair  wrecks,  on  whom  the  smiling  world  with 

stir. 
Thrusts  the  redemption  of  its  wickedness : — 
In  squalid  huts,  and  in  its  palaces 
Sits  Lust  alone,  while  o'er  the  land  is  borne 
Her  voice,  whose  awful  sweetness  doth  repress 
All  evil,  and  her  foes  relenting  turn. 
And  cast  the  vote  of  love  in  hope's  abandoned 
urn. 
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XXIII. 

"  So  in  the  populous  City,  a  young  maiden 
Has  baffled  Havoc  of  the  prey  which  he 
Marks  as  his  own,  whene'er  with  chains  o'erladen 
Men  make  them  arms  to  hurl  down  tyranny, 
False  arbiter  between  the  bound  and  free ; 
And  o'er  the  land,  in  hamlets  and  in  towns 
The  multitudes  collect  tumultuously, 
ABd  throng  in  arms  ;  but  tyranny  disowns 
Their  claim,  and  gathers  strength  around  its 
trembling  thrones. 

XXIV. 

^  Blood  soon,  although  unwillingly,  to  shed 
The  free  cannot  forbear — ^the  Queen  of  Slaves, 
The  hood-winked  Angel  of  the  blind  and  dead, 
Custom,  with  iron  mace  points  to  the  graves 
Where  her  own  standard  desolately  waves 
Over  the  dust  of  Prophets  and  of  Kings. 
Many  yet  stand  in  her  array — ^  she  paves 
Her  path  with  human  hearts,'  and  o'er  it  flings 
The  wildering  gloom  of  her  immeasurable  wings. 

XXV. 

^^  There  is  a  plain  beneath  the  City's  wall, 
Bounded  by  misty  mountains,  wide  and  vast ; 
Millions  there  lift  at  Freedom's  thrilling  call 
Ten  thousand  standards  wide ;  they  load  the  blast 
Which  bears  one  sound  of  many  voices  past, 
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And  startles  on  his  throne  their  sceptred  foe ; 
He  sits  amid  his  idle  pomp  aghast. 
And  that  his  power  hath  past  away,  doth  know- 
Why  pause  the  victor  swords  to  seal  his  overthrow  ? 

XXVI. 

^  The  tyrant's  guards  resistance  yet  maintain : 
Fearless,  and  fierce,  and  hard  as  beasts  of  blood ; 
They  stand  a  speck  amid  the  peopled  plain  ; 
Carnage  and  ruin  have  been  made  their  food 
From  infancy — ^ill  has  become  their  good, 
And  for  its  hateful  sake  their  will  has  wove 
The  chains  which  eat  their  hearts — the  multi- 
tude 
Surrounding  them,  with  words  of  human  love. 
Seek  from  their  own  decay  their  stubborn  minds 
to  move. 

XXVII. 

^^  Over  the  land  is  felt  a  sudden  pause. 
As  night  and  day  those  ruthless  bands  around 
The  watch  of  love  is  kept, — a  trance  which  awes 
The  thoughts  of  men  with  hope — as,  when  the 

sound 
Of  whirlwind,  whose  fierce  blasts  the  waves  and 

clouds  confound, 
Dies  suddenly,  the  mariner  in  fear 
Feels  silence  sink  upon  his  heart — thus  bound. 
The  conquerors  pause,  and  oh  I  may  freemen 

ne'er 
Clasp  the  relentless  knees  of  Dread,  the  murderer! 
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xxvin. 

^  If  blood  be  shed,  'tis  but  a  change  and  choice 
Of  bonds, — ^from  slavery  to  cowardice 
A  wretched  fall  I   Uplift  thy  charmed  voice, 
Pour  on  those  evil  men  the  love  that  lies 
Hovering  within  those  spirit-soothing  eyes. 
Arise,  my  friend,  farewell  I " — As  thus  he  spake, 
From  the  green  earth  lightly  I  did  arise. 
As  one  out  of  dim  dreams  that  doth  awake, 
And  looked  upon  the  depth  of  that  reposing  lake. 

XXIX. 

I  saw  my  countenance  reflected  there ; 
And  then  my  youth  fell  on  me  like  a  wind 
Descending  on  still  waters.    My  thin  hair 
Was  prematurely  gray,  my  face  was  lined 
With  channels,  such  as  suffering  leaves  behind. 
Not  age ;  my  brow  was  pale,  but  in  my  cheek 
And  lips  a  flush  of  gnawing  Are  did  find 
Their  food  and  dwelling ;  though  mine  eyes 
might  speak 
A  subtle  mind  and  strong  within  a  frame  thus  weak. 


And  though  their  lustre  now  was  spent  and  faded, 
Yet  in  my  hollow  looks  and  withered  mien 
The  likeness  of  a  shape  for  which  was  braided 
The  brightest  woof  of  genius,  still  was  seen — 
One  who,  methought,  had  gone  from  the  world's 
scene, 
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And  left  it  vacant — 'twas  her  lover's  face- 
It  might  resemble  her — ^it  once  had  been 
The  mirror  of  her  thoughts,  and  still  the  grace 
Which  her  mind's  shadow  cast^  left  there  a  linger- 
ing trace. 

XXXI. 

What  then  was  I  ?     She  slumbered  with  the 

dead. 
Glory  and  joy  and  peace,  had  come  and  gone. 
Doth  the  cloud  perish,  when  the  beams  are  fled 
Which  steeped  its  skirts  in  gold?  or, dark  and 

lone, 
Doth  it  not  through  the  paths  of  night  unknown, 
On  outspread  wings  of  its  own  wind  upborne 
Four  rain  upon  the  earth  ?  the  stars  are  shown, 
When  the  cold  moon  sharpens  her  silver  horn 
Under  the  sea,  and  make  the  wide  night  not 

forlorn. 

XXXII. 

Strengthened  in  heart,  yet  sad,  that  aged  man 
I  left,  with  interchange  of  looks  and  tears, 
And  lingering  speech,  and  to  the  Camp  began 
My  way.     O'er  many  a  mountain-chain  which 

rears 
Its  hundred  crests  aloft,  my  spirit  bears 
My  frame ;  o'er  many  a  dale  and  many  a  moor; 
And  gaily  now  meseems  serene  earth  wears 
The  bloomy  spring's  star-bright  investiture, 
A  vision   which  aught  sad  from  sadness  might 

allure. 
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XXXIII. 

My  powers  revived  within  me,  and  I  went 

As  one  whom  winds  waft  o'er  the  bending  grass 

Through  many  a  vale  of  that  broad  continent. 

At  night  when  I  reposed,  fair  dreams  did  pass 

Before  my  pillow ; — my  own  Cythna  was, 

Not  like  a  child  of  death,  among  them  ever. 

When  I  arose  from  rest,  a  woful  mass 

That  gentlest  sleep  seemed  from  my  life  to  sever. 

As  if  the  light  of  youth  were  not  withdrawn  for 

ever. 

xxxrv. 

Aye,  as  I  went,  that  maiden,  who  had  reared 
The  torch  of  Truth  afar,  of  whose  high  deeds 
The  Hermit  in  his  pilgrimage  had  heard. 
Haunted  my  thoughts. — ^Ah,  Hope  its  sickness 

feeds 
With  whatsoe'er  it  finds,  or  flowers  or  weeds  I 
Could  she  be  Cythna? — Was  that  corpse  a  shade 
Such  as  self-torturing  thought  &om  madness 

breeds  ? 
Why  was  this  hope  not  torture  ?  yet  it  made 
A  light  around  my  steps  which  would  not  ever 

fade. 
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CANTO    V. 
I. 

Oyeb  the  utmost  hill  at  length  I  sped, 
A  snowy  steep  : — the  moon  was  hanging  low 
Over  the  Asian  mountains,  and  outspread 
The  plain,  the  City,  and  the  Camp  below. 
Skirted  the  midnight  Ocean's  glimmering  flow ; 
The  City's  moon-lit  spires  and  myriad  lamps, 
Like  stars  in  a  sublunar  sky  did  glow. 
And  fires  blazed  far  amid  the  scattered  camps, 
Like  springs  of  flame,  which  burst  where'er  swift 
Earthquake  stamps. 

n. 

All  slept  but  those  in  watchful  arms  who  stood, 
And  those  who  sat  tending  the  beacon's  light; 
And  the  few  sounds  from  that  vast  multitude 
Made  silence  more  profound.     O,  what  a  might 
Of  human  thought  was  cradled  in  that  night ! 
How  many  hearts  impenetrably  veiled 
Beat  underneath  its  shade !  what  secret  fight 
Evil  and  good,  in  woven  passions  mailed, 
Waged  through  that  silent  throng,  a  war  that 
never  failed  I 
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III. 

And  now  the  Power  of  Good  held  victory ; 
So,  through  the  labyrinth  of  many  a  tent, 
Among  the  silent  millions  who  did  lie 
In  innocent  sleep,  exultingly  I  went. 
The  moon  had  left  Heaven  desert  now ;  but,  lent 
From  eastern  mom,  the  first  faint  lustre  showed 
An  armed  youth— over  his  spear  he  bent 
His  downward  face : — ^^  A  friend !  "   I  cried 
aloud, 
And  quickly  common  hopes  made  freemen  under- 
stood. 

IV. 

I  sat  beside  him  while  the  morning  beam 
Crept  slowly  over  Heaven,  and  talked  with  him 
Of  those  immortal  hopes,  a  glorious  theme  ! 
Which  led  us  forth,  until  the  stars  grew  dim : 
And  all  the  while,  methought,  his  voice  did  swim, 
As  if  it  drowned  in  remembrance  were 
Of  thoughts  which  make  the  moist  eyes  over- 
brim: 
At  last,  when  daylight  'gan  to  fill  the  air, 
He  looked  on  me,  and  cried  in  wonder,  ^<  Thou 
art  here  1 " 

V. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  knew  it  was  the  youth 
In  whom  its  earliest  hopes  my  spirit  found  ; 
But  envious  tongues  had  stained  his  spotless 
truth, 
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Ah,  ye  are  pale,— ^ye  weep, — ^your  passions 

pause, — 

Tis  well !  ye  feel  the  truth  of  love's  bemgnant 

laws. 

z. 

'^  Soldiers,  our  brethren  and  our  friends  are 

slain. 
Ye  murdered  them,  I  think,  as  they  did  sleep  I 
Alas,  what  have  ye  done  ?    The  slightest  pain 
Which  ye  might  suffer,  there  were  eyes  to 

weep ; 
But  ye  have  quenched  them — there  were  smiles 

to  steep 
Your  hearts  in  balm,  but  they  are  lost  in  woe ; 
And  those  whom  love  did  set  his  watch  to  keep 
Around  your  tents  truth's  freedom  to  bestow. 
Ye  stabbed  as  they  did  sleep — but  they  forgive  ye 

now. 

XI. 

"  0  wherefore  should  ill  ever  flow  from  ill, 
And  pain  still  keener  pain  for  ever  breed  ? 
We  all  are  brethren — even  the  slaves  who  kill 
For  hire,  are  men ;  and  to  avenge  misdeed 
On  the  misdoer,  doth  but  Misery  feed 
With  her  own  broken  heart!   O   Earth, 

0  Heaven! 
And  thou,  dread  Nature,  which  to  every  deed 
And  all  that  lives,  or  is  to  be,  hath  given. 
Even  as  to  thee  have  these  done  ill,  and  are  for- 
given. 
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XII. 

^  Join  then  jour  hands  and  hearts,  and  let  the 

past 
Be  as  a  grave  which  gives  not  up  its  dead 
To  evil  thoughts." — A  film  then  overcast 
Mj  sense  with  dimness,  for  the  wound,  which 

bled 
Freshly,  swif^  shadows  o'er  mine  eyes  had  shed. 
When  I  awoke,  I  lay  'mid  friends  and  foes. 
And  earnest  countenances  on  me  shed 
The  light  of  questioning  looks,  whilst  one  did 

close 
My  wound  with  balmiest  herbs,  and  soothed  me 

to  repose. 

xiu. 

And  one,  whose  spear  had  pierced  me,  leaned 

beside 
With  quivering  lips  and  humid  eyes ; — and  all 
Seemed  like  some  brothers  on  a  journey  wide 
Gk)ne  forth,  whom  now  strange  meeting  did 

befaU 
In  a  strange  land,  round  one  whom  they  might 

caU 

Their  friend,  their  chief,  their  father,  for  assay 

Of  peril,  which  had  saved  them  from  the  thrall 

Of  death,  now  suffering.     Thus  the  vast  array 

Of  those  fraternal  bands  were  reconciled  that  day. 
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XIV. 

Lifting  the  thunder  of  their  acclamatioii 
Towards  the  City,  then  the  multitude. 
And  I  among  them,  went  in  joy — a  nation 
Made  free  by  love ; — a  mighty  brotherhood 
Linked  by  a  jealous  interchange  of  good ; 
A  glorious  pageant,  more  magnificent 
Than  kingly  slaves,  arrayed  in  gold  and  blood, 
When  they  return  from  carnage,  and  are  sent 
Li  triumph  bright  beneath  the  populous  battle* 
ment 

XV. 

Afar,  the  City  walls  were  thronged  on  high, 
And  myriads  on  each  giddy  turret  clung, 
And  to  each  spire  far  lessening  in  the  sky 
Bright  pennons  on  the  idle  winds  were  hung ; 
As  we  approached,  a  shout  of  joyance  sprung 
At  once  from  all  the  crowd,  as  if  the  vast 
And  peopled  Earth  its  boundless  skies  among 
The  sudden  clamour  of  delight  had  cast, 
When  from  before  its  face  some  general  wreck 
had  past 

XVI. 

Our  armies  through  the  City's  hundred  gates 
Were  poured,  like  brooks  which  to  the  rocky  lair 
Of  some  deep  lake,  whose  silence  them  awaits, 
Throng  from  the  mountains  when  the  storms  are 
there; 
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And,  as  we  passed  through  the  calm  sunny  air, 
A  thousand  flower-inwoven  crowns  were  shed, 
The  token-flowers  of  truth  and  freedom  fair. 
And  fairest  hands  bound  them  on  many  a  head, 
Those  angels  of  love's  heaven,  that  over  all  was 
spread. 

xvn. 

I  trod  as  one  tranced  in  some  rapturous  vision : 
Those  bloody  bands  so  lately  reconciled. 
Were,  ever  as  they  went,  by  the  contrition 
Of  anger  turned  to  love  from  ill  beguiled, 
And  every  one  on  them  more  gently  smiled,. 
Because  they  had  done  evil : — the  sweet  awe 
Of  such  mild  looks  made  their  own  hearts  grow 

mild. 
And  did  with  soft  attraction  ever  draw 
Their  spirits  to  the  love  of  freedom's  equal  law. 

xvin. 

And  they,  and  all,  in  one  loud  symphony 
My  name  with  Liberty  commingling,  lifLed, 
«  The  friend  and  the  preserver  of  the  free ! 
The  parent  of  this  joy  I "  and  fair  eyes,  gifted 
With  feelings  caught  from  one  who  had  uplifted 
The  light  of  a  great  spirit,  round  me  shone ; 
And  all  the  shapes  of  this  grand  scenery  shifted 
Like  restless  clouds  before  the  steadfast  sun, — 
Where  was  that  Maid  ?  I  asked,  but  it  was  known 
of  none. 
VOL.  I.  19 
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XIX. 

Laone  was  the  name  her  love  had  chosen. 
For  she  was  nameless,  and  her  hirth  none  knew : 
Where  was   Laone  now? — The  words  were 

frozen 
Within  my  lips  with  fear ;  but  to  subdue 
Such  dreadful  hope,  to  my  great  task  was  due. 
And  when  at  length  one  brought  reply,  that  she 
To-morrow  would  appear,  I  then  withdrew 
To  judge  what  need  for  that  great  throng 

might  be. 
For  now  the  stars  came  thick  over  the  twilight 

sea. 

XX. 

Yet  need  was  none  for  rest  or  food  to  care, 
Even  though  that  multitude  was  passing  great, 
Since  each  one  for  the  other  did  prepare 
All  kindly  succour — Therefore  to  the  gate 
Of  the  Imperial  House,  now  desolate, 
I  passed,  and  there  was  found  aghast,  alone, 
The  fallen  Tyrant  I — Silently  he  sate 
Upon  the  footstool  of  his  golden  throne, 
Which,  starred  with  sunny  gems,  in  its  own  lustre 
shone ; 

XXI. 

Alone,  but  for  one  child,  who  led  before  him 
A  graceful  dance :  the  only  living  thing, 
Of  all  the  crowd,  which  thither  to  adore  him 
Flocked  yesterday,  who  solace  sought  to  bring 
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In  his  abandonment ! — She  knew  the  King 
Had  praised  her  dance  of  jore,  and  now  she 

wove 
Its  circles,  aye  weeping  and  murmuring 
'Mid  her  sad  task  of  unregarded  love, 
That  to  no  smiles  it  might  his  speechless  sadness 
move. 

XXII. 

She  fled  to  him,  and  wildly  clasped  his  feet 
When  human  steps  were  heard : — he  moved  nor 

spoke. 
Nor  changed  his  hue,  nor  raised  his  looks  to  meet 
The  gaze  of  strangers. — Our  loud  entrance  woke 
The  echoes  of  the  hall,  which  circling  broke 
The  calm  of  its  recesses, — like  a  tomb 
Its  sculptured  walls  vacantly  to  the  stroke 
Of  footfalls  answered,  and  the  twilight's  gloom 
Lay  like  a  chamel's  mist  within  the  radiant  dome. 

xxiu. 

The  little  child  stood  up  when  we  came  nigh ; 
Her  lips  and  cheeks  seemed  very  pale  and  wan, 
But  on  her  forehead  and  within  her  eye 
Lay  beauty,  which  makes  hearts  that  feed 

thereon 
Sick  with  excess  of  sweetness ;— on  the  throne 
She  leaned.     The  King,  with  gathered  brow 

and  lips 
Wreathed  by  long  scorn,  did  inly  sneer  and 

frowu 
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With  hue  like  that  when  some  great  painter  dips 
His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eclipse. 

XXIV. 

She  stood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow  braided 
Within  some  storm,  when  scarce  its  shadows  vast 
From  the  blue  paths  of  the  swift  sun  have  faded. 
A  sweet  and  solemn  smile,  like  Cythna's,  cast 
One  moment's  light,  which  made  my  heart  beat 

fast 
O'er  that  child's  parted  lips — a  gleam  of  bliss, 
A  shade  of  vanished  days, — as  the  tears  past 
Which  wrapt  it,  even  as  with  a  father's  kiss 
I  pressed  those  softest  eyes  in  trembling  tendemesb. 

XXV. 

The  sceptred  wretch  then  from  that  solitude 
I  drew,  and  of  his  change  compassionate, 
With  words  of  sadness  soothed  his  rugged  mood. 
But  he,  while  pride  and  fear  held  deep  debate, 
With  sullen  guile  of  ill-dissembled  hate 
Glared  on  me  as  a  toothless  snake  might  glare : 
Pity,  not  scorn,  I  felt,  though  desolate 
The  desolator  now,  and  unaware 
The  curses  which  he  mocked  had  caught  him  by 
the  hair. 

XXVI. 

I  led  him  forth  from  that  which  now  might  seem 
A  gorgeous  grave :  through  portals  sculptured 
deep 
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With  imagery  beautifal  as  dream 

We  went,  and  lefl  the  shades  which  tend  on 

sleep 
Over  its  unregarded  gold  to  keep 
Their  silent  watch. — The  child  trod  faintingly, 
And,  as  she  went,  the  tears  which  she  did  weep 
Glanced  in  the  star-light ;  wildered  seemed  she, 
And  when  I  spake,  for  sobs  she  could  not  answer 

me. 

XXVII. 

At  last  the  tyrant  cried,  "  She  hungers,  slave  I 
Stab  her,  or  give  her  bread  I " — It  was  a  tone 
Such  as  sick  fancies  in  a  new-made  grave 
Might  hear.     I  trembled,  for  the  truth  was 

known : 
He  with  this  child  had  thus  been  lefl  alone, 
And  neither  had  gone  forth  for  food, — but  he 
In  mingled  pride  and  awe  cowered  near  his 

throne, 
And  she,  a  nursling  of  captivity. 
Knew  nought  beyond  those  walls,  nor  what  such 

change  might  be. 

xxvin. 

And  he  was  troubled  at  a  charm  withdrawn 
Thus  suddenly ;  that  sceptres  ruled  no  more — 
That  even  from  gold  the  dreadful  strength  was 

gone 
Which  once  made  all  things  subject  to  its 

power — 
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Such  wonder  seized  him,  as  if  hour  by  hour 
The  past  had  come  again ;  and  the  swift  fall 
Of  one  so  great  and  terrible  of  yore 
To  desolateness,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Like  wonder  stirred,  who  saw  such  awful  change 
befall. 

XXIX. 

A  mighty  crowd,  such  as  the  wide  land  pours 
Once  in  a  thousand  years,  now  gathered  round 
The  fallen  tyrant ; — like  the  rush  of  showers 
Of  hail  in  spring,  pattering  along  the  ground, 
Their  many  footsteps  fell,  else  came  no  sound 
From  the  wide  multitude  :  that  lonely  man 
Then  knew  the  burthen  of  his  change,  and  found, 
Concealing  in  the  dust  his  visage  wan. 
Refuge  from  the  keen  looks  which  thro'  his  bosom 
ran. 

XXX. 

And  he  was  faint  withal.     I  sat  beside  him 
Upon  the  earth,  and  took  that  child  so  fair 
From  his  weak  arms,  that  ill  might  none  betide 

him 
Or  her ; — when  food  was  brought  to  them,  her 

share 
To  his  averted  lips  the  child  did  bear ; 
But  when  she  saw  he  had  enough,  she  ate 
And  wept  the  while  ; — the  lonely  man's  despair 
Hunger  then  overcame,  and  of  his  state 
Forgetful,  on  the  dust  as  in  a  trance  he  sate. 
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XXXI. 

Slowly  the  silence  of  the  multitudes 
Past,  as  when  far  is  heard  in  some  lone  dell 
The  gathering  of  a  wind  among  the  woods — 
And  he  is  fallen  I  they  cry :  he  who  did  dwell 
Like  famine  or  the  plague,  or  aught  more  fell, 
Among  our  homes,  is  fallen !  the  murderer 
Who  slaked  his  thirsting  soul  as  from  a  well 
Of  blood  and  tears  with  ruin  !     He  is  here  ! 
Sunk  in  a  gulf  of  scorn  from  which  none  may  him 
rear  1 

XXXII. 

Then  was  heard-^-"  He  who  judged  let  him  be 

brought 
To  judgment !     Blood  for  blood  cries  from  the 

soil 
On  which  his  crimes  have  deep  pollution 

wrought  1 
Shall  Othman  only  unavenged  despoil  ? 
Shall  they,  who  by  the  stress  of  grinding  toil 
Wrest  from  the  unwilhng  earth  his  luxuries, 
Perish  for  crime,  while  his  foul  blood  may  boil, 
Or  creep  within  his  veins  at  will  ? — ^Arise ! 
And  to  high  justice  make  her  chosen  sacrifice." 

XXXIII. 

"  What  do  ye  seek  ?  what  fear  ye  ?"  then  I  cried. 
Suddenly  starting  forth,  ^  that  ye  should  shed 
The  blood  of  Othman — if  your  hearts  are  tried 
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In  the  true  love  of  freedom,  cease  to  dread 
This  one  poor  lonely  man — ^beneath  Heaven 

shed 
In  purest  light  above  us  all,  through  earth, 
Maternal  earth,  who  doth  her  sweet  smiles 

spread 
For  all,  let  him  go  free  ;  until  the  worth 
Of  human  nature  win  from  these  a  second  birth* 

XXXIV. 

"  What  call  ye  Justice  f    Is  there  one  who  ne'er 
In  secret  thought  has  wished  another's  ill  ? 
Are  ye  all  pure  ?     Let  those  stand  forth  who 

hear. 
And  tremble  not     Shall  they  insult  and  kill. 
If  such  they  be  ?  their  mild  eyes  can  they  fill 
With  the  false  anger  of  the  hypocrite  ? 
Alas,  such  were  not  pure — the  chastened  will 
Of  virtue  sees  that  justice  is  the  light 
Of  love,  and  not  revenge,  and  terror  and  despite." 

XXXV. 

The  murmur  of  the  people,  slowly  dying. 
Paused  as  I  spake ;  then  those  who  near  me 

were. 
Cast  gentle  looks  where  the  lone  man  was  lying 
Shrouding  his  head,  which  now  that  infant  fair 
Clasped  on  her  lap  in  silence  ; — through  the  air 
Sobs  were  then  heard,  and  many  kissed  my 

feet 
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In  pity's  madness,  and,  to  the  despair 
Of  him  whom  late  they  cursed,  a  solace  sweet 
His  very  victims  brought — soft  looks  and  speeches 
meet. 

XXXVI. 

Then  to  a  home,  for  his  repose  assigned, 
Accompanied  by  the  still  throng  he  went 
In  silence,  where,  to  soothe  his  rankling  mind, 
Some  likeness  of  his  ancient  state  was  lent ; 
And,  if  his  heart  could  have  been  innocent 
As  those  who  pardoned  him,  he  might  have 

ended 
His  days  in  peace ;  but  his  straight  lips  were 

bent. 
Men  said,  into  a  smile  which  guile  portended, 
A  sight  with  which  that  child  like  hope  with 

fear  was  blended. 

XXXVII. 

'Twas  midnight  now,  the  eve  of  that  great  day, 
Whereon  the  many  nations  at  whose  call 
The  chains  of  earth  like  mist  melted  away, 
Decreed  to  hold  a  sacred  Festival, 
A  rite  to  attest  the  equality  of  all 
Who  live.     So  to  their  homes,  to  dream  or  wake 
All  went.     The  sleepless  silence  did  recall 
Laone  to  my  thoughts,  with  hopes  that  make 
The  flood  recede  from  which  their  thirst  they 
seek  to  slake. 
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xxxvni. 

The  dawn  flowed  forth,  and  from  its  purple 

fountains 
I  drank  those  hopes  which  make  the  spirit  quail. 
As  to  the  plain  between  the  misty  mountains 
And  the  great  Citj,  with  a  countenance  pale 
I  went : — it  was  a  sight  which  might  avail 
To  make  men  weep  exulting  tears,  for  whom 
Now  first  from  human  power  the  reverend  veil 
Was  torn,  to  see  Earth  from  her  general  womb 
Four  forth  her  swarming  sons  to  a  fraternal  doom : 

XXXIX. 

To  see,  far  glancing  in  the  mistj  morning, 
The  signs  of  that  innumerable  host : 
To  hear  one  sound  of  manj  made,  the  warning 
Of  Earth  to  Heaven  from  its  free  children  tost; 
While  the  eternal  hills,  and  the  sea  lost 
In  wavering  light,  and,  starring  the  blue  skj, 
The  city's  myriad  spires  of  gold,  almost 
With  human  joy  made  mute  society, — 
Its  witnesses  with  men  who  must  hereafter  be : 

XL. 

To  see,  like  some  vast  island  from  the  Ocean, 
The  Altar  of  the  Federation  rear 
Its  pile  i'  the  midst ;  a  work,  which  the  devotion 
Of  millions  in  one  night  created  there,. 
Sudden,  as  when  the  moonrise  makes  appear 
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Strange  clouds  in  the  east ;  a  marble  pyramid 
Distinct  with  steps :  that  mighty  shape  did  wear 
The  light  of  genius ;  its  still  shadow  hid 
Far  ships :  to  know  its  height  the  morning  mists 
forbid ! 

XLI. 

To  hear  the  restless  multitudes  for  ever 
Around  the  base  of  that  great  Altar  flow, 
As  on  some  mountain  islet  burst  and  shiver 
Atlantic  waves ;  and  solemnly  and  slow 
As  the  wind  bore  that  tumult  to  and  fro, 
To  feel  the  dreamlike  music,  which  did  swim 
Like  beams  through  floating  clouds  on  waves 

beloW, 
Falling  in  pauses  from  that  Altar  dim 
As  silyer-sounding  tongues  breathed  an  aerial 

hymn. 

XLII. 

To  hear,  to  see,  to  live,  was  on  that  mom 
Lethean  joy !  so  that  all  those  assembled 
Cast  off  their  memories  of  the  past  outworn : 
Two  only  bosoms  with  their  own  life  trembled, 
And  mine  was  one, — and  we  had  both  dis- 
sembled ; 
So  with  a  beating  heart  I  went,  and  one. 
Who  having  much,  covets  yet  more,  resembled ; 
A  lost  and  dear  possession,  which  not  won, 
He  walks  in  lonely  gloom  beneath  the  noonday 
sun. 
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xxxyni. 

The  dawn  flowed  forth,  and  from  its  purple 

fountains 
I  drank  those  hopes  which  make  the  spirit  quail. 
As  to  the  plain  between  the  misty  mountains 
And  the  great  Citj,  with  a  countenance  pale 
I  went : — it  was  a  sight  which  might  avail 
To  make  men  weep  exulting  tears,  for  whom 
Now  first  from  human  power  the  reverend  veil 
Was  torn,  to  see  Earth  from  her  general  womb 
Pour  forth  her  swarming  sons  to  a  fraternal  doom : 

XXXIX. 

To  see,  far  glancing  in  the  misty  morning, 
The  signs  of  that  innumerable  host : 
To  hear  one  sound  of  many  made,  the  warning 
Of  Earth  to  Heaven  from  its  free  children  tost; 
While  the  eternal  hills,  and  the  sea  lost 
In  wavering  light,  and,  starring  the  blue  sky, 
The  city's  myriad  spires  of  gold,  almost 
With  human  joy  made  mute  society, — 
Its  witnesses  with  men  who  must  hereafter  be : 

XL. 

To  see,  like  some  vast  island  from  the  Ocean, 
The  Altar  of  the  Federation  rear 
Its  pile  i'  the  midst ;  a  work,  which  the  devotion 
Of  millions  in  one  night  created  there,. 
Sudden,  as  when  the  moonrise  makes  appear 
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Strange  clouds  in  the  east ;  a  marble  pyramid 
Distinct  with  steps :  that  mighty  shape  did  wear 
The  light  of  genius ;  its  still  shadow  hid 
Far  ships :  to  know  its  height  the  morning  mists 
forbid ! 

XLI. 

To  hear  the  restless  multitudes  for  ever 
Around  the  base  of  that  great  Altar  flow. 
As  on  some  mountain  islet  burst  and  shiver 
Atlantic  waves ;  and  solemnly  and  slow 
As  the  wind  bore  that  tumult  to  and  fro, 
To  feel  the  dreamlike  music,  which  did  swim 
Like  beams  through  floating  clouds  on  waves 

beloW, 
Falling  in  pauses  from  that  Altar  dim 
As  silver-sounding  tongues  breathed  an  aerial 

hymn. 

XLn. 

To  hear,  to  see,  to  live,  was  on  that  mom 
Lethean  joy  I  so  that  all  those  assembled 
Cast  off  their  memories  of  the  past  outworn : 
Two  only  bosoms  with  their  own  life  trembled. 
And  mine  was  one, — and  we  had  both  dis- 
sembled ; 
So  with  a  beating  heart  I  went,  and  one. 
Who  having  much,  covets  yet  more,  resembled ; 
A  lost  and  dear  possession,  which  not  won. 
He  walks  in  lonely  gloom  beneath  the  noonday 
sun. 
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XLIII. 

To  the  great  Pyramid  I  came :  its  stair 
With  female  choirs  was  thronged :  the  loveliest 
Among  the  free,  grouped  with  its  sculptures 

rare. 
As  I  approached,  the  morning's  golden  mist, 
Which  now  the  wonder-stricken  breezes  kist 
With  their  cold  lips,  fled,  and  the  summit  shone 
Like  Athos  seen  from  Samothracia,  drest 
In  earliest  light  bj  vintagers,  and  one 
Sat  there,  a  female  shape  upon  an  ivory  throne; 

XLIV. 

A  Form  most  like  the  imagined  habitant 
Of  silver  exhalations  sprung  from  dawn. 
By  winds  which  feed  on  sunrise  woven,  to  en- 
chant 
The  faiths  of  men :  all  mortal  eyes  were  drawn, 
As  famished  mariners  through  strange  seas  gone 
Gaze  on  a  burning  watch-tower,  by  the  light 
Of  those  divinest  lineaments — alone 
With  thoughts  which  none  could  share,  from 
that  fair  sight 
I  turned  in  sickness,  for  a  veil  shrouded  her  coun- 
tenance bright 

XLV. 

And  neither  did  I  hear  the  acclamations 
Which,  from  brief  silence  bursting,  filled  the  air 
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With  her  strange  name  and  mine,  from  all  the 

nations 
Which  we,  they  said,  in  strength  had  gathered 

there 
From  the  sleep  of  bondage ;  nor  the  vision  fair 
Of  that  bright  pageantry  beheld, — ^but  blind 
And  silent,  as  a  breathing  corpse  did  fare, 
Leaning  upon  my  friend,  till,  like  a  wind 
To  fevered  cheeks,  a  voice  flowed  o'er  my  troubled 

mind. 

XLVL 

Like  music  of  some  minstrel  heavenly-gifted. 
To  one  whom  fiends  inthrall,  this  voice  to  me ; 
Scarce  did  I  wish  her  veil  to  be  uplifted, 
I  was  so  calm  and  joyous. — ^I  could  see 
The  platform  where  we  stood,  the  statues  three 
Which  kept  their  marble  watch  on  that  high 

shrine, 
The  multitudes,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea ; 
As  when  eclipse  hath  passed,  things  sudden 
shine 
To  men's  astonished  eyes  most  dear  and  crystal- 
line. 

XL  VII. 

At  first  Laone  spoke  most  tremulously : 

But  soon  her  voice  that  calmness  which  it  shed 

Gathered,  and — ^^  Thou  art  whom  I  sought  to 

see, 
And  thou  art  our  first  votary  here,"  she  said : 
^  I  had  a  dear  friend  once,  but  he  is  dead  I 
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And  of  all  those  on  the  wide  earth  who  breathey 
Thou  dost  resemble  him  alone — I  spread 
This  veil  between  us  two,  that  thou  beneath 
Shouldst  image  one  who  may  have  been  long  lost 
in  death. 

XLVin. 
"  For  this  wilt  thou  not  henceforth  pardon  me? 
Yes,  but  those  joys  which  silence  well  requite 
Forbid  reply :  why  men  have  chosen  me 
To  be  the  priestess  of  this  holiest  rite 
I  scarcely  know,  but  that  the  floods  of  light 
Which  flow  over  the  world,  have  borne  me 

hither 
To  meet  thee,  long  most  dear ;  and  now  unite 
Thine  hand  with  mine,  and  may  all  comfort 

wither 
From  both  the  hearts  whose  pulse  in  joy  now 

beats  together, 

XLIX. 

"  If  our  own  will  as  others'  law  we  bind, 
If  the  foul  worship  trampled  here  we  fear ; 
If  as  ourselves  we  cease  to  love  our  kind  I" — 
She  paused,  and  pointed  upwards — sculptured 

there 
Three  shapes  around  her  ivory  throne  appear; 
One  was  a  Giant,  like  a  child  asleep 
On  a  loose  rock,  whose  grasp  crushed,  as  it 

were 
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In  dream,  sceptres  and  crowns ;  and  one  did 
keep 
Its  watchful  ejes  in  doubt  whether  to  smile  or 
weep; 

L. 

A  Woman  sitting  on  the  sculptured  disk 
Of  the  broad  earth,  and  feeding  from  one  breast 
A  human  babe  and  a  young  basilisk ; 
Her  looks  were  sweet  as  Heaven's  when  love- 
liest 
In  Autumn  eves  ; — the  third  Image  was  drest 
In  white  wings  swift  as  clouds  in  winter  skies. 
Beneath  his  feet,  'mongst  ghastliest  forms,  represt 
Lay  Faith,  an  obscene  worm,  who  sought  to  rise, 
While  calmly  on  the  Sun  he  turned  his  diamond 
eyes. 

LL 

Beside  that  Image  then  I  sate,  while  she 
Stood,  'mid  the  throngs  which  ever  ebbed  and 

flowed. 
Like  light  amid  the  shadows  of  the  sea 
Cast  from  one  cloudless  star,  and  on  the  crowd 
That  touch,  which  none  who  feels  forgets,  be- 
stowed ; 
And  whilst  the  sun  returned  the  steadfast  gaze 
Of  the  great  Image  as  o'er  Heaven  it  glode. 
That  rite  had  place;  it  ceased  when  sunset's 
blaze 
Burned  o'er  the  isles ;  all  stood  in  joy  and  deep 
amaze; 


^ 

V 
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LII. 

When  in  the  silence  of  all  spirits  there 
Laone's  voice  was  felt,  and  through  the  air 
Her  thrilling  gestures  spoke,  most  eloquently  fair 

1. 
^  Calm  art  thou  as  jon  sunset !  swift  and  strong 
As  new-fledged  eagles,  beautiful  and  young. 
That  float  among  the  blinding  beams  of  morning; 
And  underneath  thy  feet  writhe  Faith,  and  Folly, 
Custom,  and  Hell,  and  mortal  Melancholy. 
Hark!   the  Earth  starts  to  hear  the  mighty 
warning 
Of  thy  voice  sublime  and  holy ; 
Its  free  spirits  here  assembled. 
See  thee,  feel  thee,  know  thee  now : 
To  thy  voice  their  hearts  have  trembled, 
Like  ten  thousand  clouds  which  flow 
With  one  wide  wind  as  it  flies  I 
Wisdom  I  thy  irresistible  children  rise 
To  hail  thee,  and  the  elements  they  chain 
And  their  own  will  to  swell  the  glory  of  thy  train. 

2. 
*^  O  Spirit  vast  and  deep  as  Night  and  Heaven  I 
Mother  and  soul  of  all  to  which  is  given 
The  light  of  life,  the  loveliness  of  being, 
Lo !  thou  dost  re-ascend  the  human  heart. 
Thy  throne  of  power,  almighty  as  thou  wert 
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In  dreams  of  Poets  old  grown  pale  by  seeing 

The  shade  of  thee ; — ^now,  millions  start 

To  feel  thy  lightnings  through  them  burning. 

Nature,  or  God,  or  Love,  or  Pleasure, 

Or  Sympathy,  the  sad  tears  turning 

To  mutual  smiles,  a  drainless  treasure. 

Descends  amidst  us.; — Scorn  and  Hate, 

Revenge  and  Selfishness,  are  desolate ; 

A  hundred  nations  swear  that  there  shall  be 

Pity  and  Peace  and  Love,  among  the  good  and 

free ! 

8. 

"  Eldest  of  things,  divine  Equality ! 
Wisdom  and  Love  are  but  the  slaves  of  thee. 
The  angels  of  thy  sway,  who  pour  around  thee 
Treasures  from  all  the  cells  of  human  thought. 
And  from  the  Stars,  and  from  the  Ocean  brought. 
And  the  last  living  heart  whose  beatings  bound 
thee: 
The  powerful  and  the  wise  had  sought 
Thy  coming ;  thou  in  light  descending 
O'er  the  wide  land  which  is  thine  own, 
Like  the  spring  whose  breath  is  blending 
All  blasts  of  fragrance  into  one, 
Comest  upon  the  paths  of  men  I 
Earth  bares  her  general  bosom  to  thy  ken. 
And  all  her  children  here  in  glory  meet 
To  feed  upon  thy  smiles,  and  clasp  thy  sacred 
feet. 

VOL.  L  20 
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4. 

"  My  brethren,  we  are  free !  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains, 
The  gray  sea-shore,  the  forests,  and  the  fountains, 
Are  haunts  of  happiest  dwellers ;  man  and  woman. 
Their  common  bondage  burst,  may  freely  borrow 
From  lawless  love  a  solace  for  their  sorrow ! 
For  oft  we  still  must  weep,  since  we  are  human. 
A  stormy  night's  serenest  morrow. 
Whose  showers  are  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Whose  clouds  are  smiles  of  those  that  die 
Like  infants,  without  hopes  or  fears. 
And  whose  beams  are  joys  that  lie 
In  blended  hearts,  now  holds  dominion ; 
The  dawn  of  mind,  which,  upwards  on  a  pinion 
Borne  swift  as  sun-rise,  far  illumines  space. 
And  clasps  this  barren  world  in  its  own  bright 
embrace  I 

6. 
"  My  brethren,  we  are  free  I  the  fruits  are  glowing 
Beneath  the  stars,  and  the  night-winds  are  flowing 
O'er  the  ripe  corn,  the  birds  and  beasts  are  dream- 
ing— 
Never  again  may  blood  of  bird  or  beast 
Stain  with  its  venomous  stream  a  human  feast, 
To  the  pure  skies  in  accusation  steaming ; 
Avenging  poisons  shall  have  ceased 

To  feed  disease  and  fear  and  madness ; 

The  dwellers  of  the  earth  and  air 
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Shall  throng  around  our  steps  in  gladness, 
Seeking  their  food  or  refuge  there. 

Our  toil  from  thought  all  glorious  forms  shall  cuU, 

To  make  this  earth,  our  home,  more  beautiful, 

And  Science,  and  her  sister  Poesy, 

Shall  clothe  in  light  the  fields  and  cities  of  the  free  1 

6. 
"  Victory,  Victory  to  the  prostrate  nations ! 
Bear  witness,  Night,  and  ye,  mute  Constellations, 
Who  gaze  on  us  from  your  crystalline  cars ! 
Thoughts  have  gone  forth  whose  powers  can  sleep 

no  more ! 
Victory !  Victory !  Earth's  remotest  shore. 
Regions  which  groan  beneath  the  Antarctic  stars, 
The  green  lands  cradled  in  the  roar 
Of  western  waves,  and  wildernesses 
Peopled  and  vast,  which  skirt  the  oceans 
Where  morning  dyes  her  golden  tresses, 
Shall  soon  partake  our  high  emotions. 
Kings  shall  turn  pale  I  Almighty  Fear, 
The  Fiend- Grod,  when  our  charmed  name  he  hear. 
Shall  fade  like  shadow  from  his  thousand  fanes, 
While  Truth  with  Joy  enthroned  o'er  his  lost 
empire  reigns  I " 

LIII. 

Ere  she  had  ceased,  the  mists  of  night  entwining 
Their  dim  woof,  floated  o'er  the  infinite  throng ; 
She  like  a  spirit  through  the  darkness  shining. 
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In  tones  whose  sweetness  silence  did  prolong. 
As  if  to  lingering  winds  thej  did  belong, 
Poured  forth  her  inmost  soul, — a  passionate 

speech 
With  wild  and  thrilling  pauses  woven  among. 
Which  whoso  heard,  was  mute,  for  it  could  teach 
To  rapture  like  her  own  all  listening  hearts  to 

reach. 

LIV. 

Her  voice  was  as  a  mountain  stream  which 

sweeps 
The  withered  leaves  of  autumn  to  the  lake, 
And  in  some  deep  and  narrow  bay  then  sleeps 
In  the  shadow  of  the  shores ;  as  dead  leaves  wake 
Under  the  wave,  in  flowers  and  herbs  which 

make 
Those  green  depths  beautiful  when  skies  are 

blue, 
The  multitude  so  moveless  did  partake 
Such  living  change,  and  kindling  murmurs  flew 
As  o'er  that  speechless  calm  delight  and  wonder 

grew. 

LV. 

Over  the  plain  the  throngs  were  scattered  then 
In  groups  around  the  fires,  which  from  the  sea 
Even  to  the  gorge  of  the  first  mountain  glen 
Blazed  wide  and  far :  the  banquet  of  the  free 
Was  spread  beneath  many  a  dark  cypress  tree, 
Beneath  whose  spires,  which  swayed  in  the  red 
light 
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Reclining  as  they  ate,  of  Liberty, 
And  Hope,  and  Justice,  and  Laone's  name, 
Earth's  children  did  a  woof  of  happy  converse 
frame. 

LVI. 

Their  feast  was  such  as  Earth,  the  general  mo- 
ther. 
Pours  from  her  fairest  bosom,  when  she  smiles 
In  the  embrace  of  Autumn : — to  each  other 
As  when  some  parent  fondly  reconciles 
Her  warring  children,  she  their  wrath  beguiles 
With  her  own  sustenance ;  they  relenting  weep : 
Such  was  this  Festival,  which  from  their  isles, 
And  continents,  and  winds,  and  oceans  deep, 
All  shapes  might  throng  to  share,  that  fly^  or  walk, 
or  creep ; 

LVII. 

Might  share  in  peace  and  innocence,  for  gore 

Or  poison  none  this  festal  did  pollute, 

But  piled  on  high,  an  overflowing  store 

Of  pomegranates,  and  citrons,  fairest  fruit, 

Melons  and  dates,  and  figs,  and  many  a  root 

Sweet  and  sustaining,  and  bright  grapes  ere  yet 

Accursed  fire  their  mild  juice  could  transmute 

Into  a  mortal  bane,  and  brown  corn  set 

In  baskets  ;  with  pure  streams  their  thirsting  lips 

they  wet. 

Lvin. 

Laone  had  descended  from  the  shrine. 
And  every  deepest  look  and  holiest  mind 
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Fed  on  her  form,  though  now  those  tones  divine 
Were  silent  as  she  past ;.  she  did  unwind 
Her  veil,  as  with  the  crowds  of  her  own  kind 
She  mixed ;  some  impulse  made  my  heart  refrain 
From  seeking  her  that  night,  so  I  reclined 
Amidst  a  group,  where  on  the  utmost  plain 
A  festal  watch-fire  burned  beside  the  duskj  main. 

LIX. 

And  joyous  was  our  feast ;  pathetic  talk, 
And  wit,  and  harmony  of  choral  strains, 
While  far  Orion  o'er  the  waves  did  walk 
That  flow  among  the  isles,  held  us  in  chains 
Of  sweet  captivity,  which  none  disdains 
Who  feels :  but,  when  his  zone  grew  dim  in  mist 
Which  clothes  the  Ocean's  bosom,  o'er  the  plains 
The  multitudes  went  homeward,  to  their  rest, 
Which  that  delightful  day  with  its  own  shadow 
blest. 


CANTO    VI. 

I. 

Beside  the  dimness  of  the  glimmering  sea, 
Weaving  swift  language  from  impassioned 

themes, 
With  that  dear  friend  I  lingered,  who  to  me 
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So  late  had  been  restored,  beneath  the  gleams 
Of  the  silver  stars  ;  and  ever  in  soft  dreams 
Of  future  love  and  peace  sweet  converse  lapt 
Our  willing  fancies,  till  the  pallid  beams 
Of  the  last  watch-fire  fell,  and  darkness  wrapt 
The  waves,  and  each  bright  chain  of  floating  fire 
was  snapt, 

IT. 

And  till  we  came  even  to  the  City's  wall 
And  the  great  gate :  then,  none  knew  whence 

or  why, 
Disquiet  on  the  multitudes  did  fall : 
And  first,  one  pale  and  breathless  past  us  by, 
And  stared  and  spoke  not ;  then  with  piercing 

cry 

A  troop  of  wild-eyed  women,  by  the  shrieks 

Of  their  own  terror  driven, — tumultuously 

Hither  and  thither  hurrying  with  pale  cheeks, 

Each  one  from  fear  unknown  a  sudden  refuge 

seeks — 

III. 

Then,  rallying  cries  of  treason  and  of  danger 
Resounded,   and — "  They  come  I  to  arms  I  to 

arms! 
The  Tyrant  is  amongst  us,  and  the  stranger 
Comes  to  enslave  us  in  his  name  !  to  arms  I " 
In  vain :  for  panic,  the  pale  fiend  who  charms 
Strength  to  forswear  her  right,  those  millions 

swept 
Like  waves  before  the  tempest — ^these  alarms 
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In  tones  whose  sweetness  silence  did  prolong. 
As  if  to  lingering  winds  they  did  belong, 
Poured  forth  her  inmost  soul, — a  passionate 

speech 
With  wild  and  thrilling  pauses  woven  among, 
Which  whoso  heard,  was  mute,  for  it  could  teach 
To  rapture  like  her  own  all  listening  hearts  to 

reach. 

LIV. 

Her  voice  was  as  a  mountain  stream  which 

sweeps 
The  withered  leaves  of  autumn  to  the  lake. 
And  in  some  deep  and  narrow  bay  then  sleeps 
In  the  shadow  of  the  shores ;  as  dead  leaves  wake 
Under  the  wave,  in  flowers  and  herbs  which 

make 
Those  green  depths  beautiful  when  skies  are 

blue, 
The  multitude  so  moveless  did  partake 
Such  living  change,  and  kindling  murmurs  flew 
As  o'er  that  speechless  calm  delight  and  wonder 

grew. 

LV. 

Over  the  plain  the  throngs  were  scattered  then 
In  groups  around  the  fires,  which  from  the  sea 
Even  to  the  gorge  of  the  first  mountain  glen 
Blazed  wide  and  far :  the  banquet  of  the  free 
Was  spread  beneath  many  a  dark  cypress  tree. 
Beneath  whose  spires,  which  swayed  in  the  red 
light 
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Reclining  as  they  ate,  of  Liberty, 
And  Hope,  and  Justice,  and  Laone's  name, 
Earth's  children  did  a  woof  of  happy  converse 
frame. 

LVL 

Their  feast  was  such  as  Earth,  the  general  mo- 
ther. 
Pours  from  her  fairest  bosom,  when  she  smiles 
In  the  embrace  of  Autumn : — to  each  other 
As  when  some  parent  fondly  reconciles 
Her  warring  children,  she  their  wrath  beguiles 
With  her  own  sustenance ;  they  relenting  weep : 
Such  was  this  Festival,  which  from  their  isles. 
And  continents,  and  winds,  and  oceans  deep. 
All  shapes  might  throng  to  share,  that  fly^  or  walk, 
or  creep ; 

LVIL 

Might  share  in  peace  and  innocence,  for  gore 
Or  poison  none  this  festal  did  pollute. 
But  piled  on  high,  an  overflowing  store 
Of  pomegranates,  and  citrons,  fairest  fruit. 
Melons  and  dates,  and  flgs,  and  many  a  root 
Sweet  and  sustaining,  and  bright  grapes  ere  yet 
Accursed  fire  their  mild  juice  could  transmute 
Into  a  mortal  bane,  and  brown  corn  set 
In  baskets  ;  with  pure  streams  their  thirsting  lips 
they  wet. 

LVIIL 

Laone  had  descended  from  the  shrine. 
And  every  deepest  look  and  holiest  mind 
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Fed  on  her  fomi,  though  now  those  tones  divine 
Were  silent  as  she  past ;  she  did  unwind 
Her  veil,  as  with  the  crowds  of  her  own  kind 
She  mixed ;  some  impulse  made  my  heart  refrain 
From  seeking  her  that  night,  so  I  reclined 
Amidst  a  group,  where  on  the  utmost  plain 
A  festal  watch-fire  burned  beside  the  dusky  main. 

LIX.    . 

And  joyous  was  our  feast ;  pathetic  talk, 
And  wit,  and  harmony  of  choral  strains. 
While  far  Orion  o'er  the  waves  did  walk 
That  flow  among  the  isles,  held  us  in  chains 
Of  sweet  captivity,  which  none  disdains 
Who  feels  :  but,  when  his  zone  grew  dim  in  mist 
Which  clothes  the  Ocean's  bosom,  o'er  the  plains 
The  multitudes  went  homeward,  to  their  rest. 
Which  that  delightful  day  with  its  own  shadow 
blest. 


CANTO    VI. 

I. 

Beside  the  dimness  of  the  glimmering  sea. 
Weaving  swift  language  from  impassioned 

themes. 
With  that  dear  friend  I  lingered,  who  to  me 
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So  late  had  been  restored,  beneath  the  gleams 

Of  the  silver  stars  ;  and  ever  in  soft  dreams 

Of  future  love  and  peace  sweet  converse  lapt 

Our  willing  fancies,  till  the  pallid  beams 

Of  the  last  watch-fire  fell,  and  darkness  wrapt 

The  waves,  and  each  bright  chain  of  floating  fire 

was  snapt, 

II. 

And  till  we  came  even  to  the  City's  wall 

And  the  great  gate :  then,  none  knew  whence 

or  why. 

Disquiet  on  the  multitudes  did  fall : 

And  first,  one  pale  and  breathless  past  us  by, 

And  stared  and  spoke  not ;  then  with  piercing 

cry 

A  troop  of  wild-eyed  women,  by  the  shrieks 

Of  their  own  terror  driven, — ^tumultuously 

Hither  and  thither  hurrying  with  pale  cheeks, 

Each  one  from  fear  unknown  a  sudden  refuge 

seeks — 

III. 

Then,  rallying  cries  of  treason  and  of  danger 
Resounded,   and — "  They  come  !  to  arms  I  to 

arms  I 
The  Tyrant  is  amongst  us,  and  the  stranger 
Comes  to  enslave  us  in  his  name  !  to  arms  ! " 
In  vain :  for  panic,  the  pale  fiend  who  charms 
Strength  to  forswear  her  right,  those  maHons 

swept 
Like  waves  before  the  tempest — ^these  alarms 
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Came  to  me,  as  to  know  their  cause  I  leapt 
On  the  gate's  turret,  and  in  rage  and  grief  and 
scorn  I  wept ! 

IV. 

For  to  the  North  I  saw  the  town  on  fire, 
And  its  red  light  made  morning  pallid  now 
Which  burst  over  wide  Asia. — Louder,  highei^ 
The  yells  of  victory  and  the  screams  of  woe 
I.  heard  approach,  and  saw  the  throng  below 
Stream   through  the  gates  like  foam-wrought 

waterfalls 
Fed  from  a  thousand  storms — the  fearful  glow 
Of  bombs  flares  overhead — at  intervals 
The  red  artillery's  bolt  mangling  among  them  falls. 

V. 

And  now  the  horsemen  come — and  all  was  done 
Swifter  than  I  have  spoken — I  beheld 
Their  red  swords  flash  in  the  unrisen  sun. 
I  rushed  among  the  rout  to  have  repelled 
That  miserable  flight — one  moment  quelled 
By  voice,  and  looks,  and  eloquent  despair, 
As  if  reproach  from  their  own  hearts  withheld 
Their  steps,  they  stood ;  but  soon  came  pouring 
there 
New  multitudes,  and  did  those  rallied  bands 
o'erbear. 

VI. 

1  strove,  as  drifted  on  some  cataract 

By  irresistible  streams,  some  wretch  might  strive 

Who  hears  its  &tal  roar :  the  flies  compact 
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Whelmed  me,  and  from  the  gate  availed  to  drive 
With  quickening  impulse,  as  each  bolt  did  rive 
Their  ranks  with  bloodier  chasm  :  into  the  plain 
Disgorged  at  length  the  dead  and  the  alive, 
In  one  dread  mass,  were  parted,  and  the  stain 
Of  blood  from  mortal  steel  fell  o'er  the  fields  like 
rain. 

VII. 

For  now  the  despot's  bloodhounds  with  their 

prey 
Unarmed  and  unaware,  were  gorging  deep 
Their  gluttony  of  death  ;  the  loose  array 
Of  horsemen  o'er  the  wide   fields  murdering 

sweep, 
And  with  loud  laughter  for  their  tyrant  reap 
A  harvest  sown  with  other  hopes  ;  the  while, 
Far  overhead,  ships  from  Propontis  keep 
A  killing  rain  of  fire  : — when  the  waves  smile 
As  sudden  earthquakes  light  many  a  volcano  isle. 

vni. 

« 

Thus  sudden,  unexpected  feast  was  spread 
For  the  carrion  fowls  of  Heaven. — I  saw  the 

sight — 
I  moved — ^I  lived — as  o'er  the  heaps  of  dead, 
Whose  stony  eyes  glared  in  the  morning  light, 
I  trod ;  to  me  there  came  no  thought  of  fiight. 
But  with  loud  cries  of  scorn  which  whoso  heard 
That  dreaded  death,  felt  in  his  veins  the  might 
Of  virtuous  shame  return,  the  crowd  I  stirred, 
And  desperation's  hope  in  many  hearts  recurred* 
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IX. 

A  band  of  brothers  gathering  round  me,  made, 
Although  unarmed,  a  steadfast  front,  and  still 
Retreating,  with  stern  looks  beneath  the  shade 
Of  gathered  eyebrows,  did  the  victors  fill 
With  doubt  even  in  success  ;  deliberate  will 
Inspired  our  growing  troop ;  not  overthrown 
It  gained  the  shelter  of  a  grassy  hill. 
And  ever  still  our  comrades  were  hewn  down, 
And  their  defenceless  limbs  beneath  our  footsteps 
strown. 

X. 

Immovably  we  stood — in  joy  I  found 
Beside  me  then,  firm  as  a  giant  pine 
Among  the  mountain  vapours  driven  around, 
The  old  man  whom  I  loved — his  eyes  divine 
With  a  mild  look  of  courage  answered  mine, 
And  my  young  friend  was  near,  and  ardently 
His  hand  grasped  mine  a  moment — ^now  the 

line 
Of  war  extended  to  our  rallying  cry. 
As  myriads  fiocked  in  love  and  brotherhood  to  die* 

XI. 

For  ever  while  the  sun  was  climbing  Heaven 
The  horsemen  hewed  our  unarmed  myriads 

down 
Safely,  though  when  by   thirst  of  carnage 

driven 
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Too  near,  those  slaves  were  swiftly  overthrown 

By  hundreds  leaping  on  them :  flesh  and  bone 

Soon  made  our  ghastly  ramparts  ;  then  the  shaft 

Of  the  artillery  from  the  sea  was  thrown 

More  fast  and  fiery,  and  the  conquerors  laughed 

In  pride  to  hear  the  wind  our  screams  of  torment 

waft; 

xn. 

For  on  one  side  alone  the  hill  gave  shelter, 
So  vast  that  phalanx  of  unconquered  men. 
And  there  the  living  in  their  blood  did  welter 
Of  the  dead  and  dying,  which,  in  that  green 

glen, 
Like  stifled  torrents,  made  a  plashy  fen 
Under  the  feet — thus  was  the  butchery  waged 
While  the  sun  clorab  Heaven's  eastern  steep — 

but  when 

It  *gan  to  sink,  a  fiercer  combat  raged. 

For  in  more  doubtful  strife  the  armies  were  en- 
gaged. 

XIII. 

Within  a  cave  upon  the  hill  were  found 

A  bundle  of  rude  pikes,  the  instrument 

Of  those  who  war  but  on  their  native  ground 

For  natural  rights  :  a  shout  of  joyance  sent 

Even  from  our  hearts  the  wide  air  pierced  and 

rent 
As  those  few  arms  the  bravest  and  the  best 
Seized ;  and  each  sixth,  thus  armed,  did  now 

present 
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A  line  which  covered  and  sustained  the  rest, 
A  confident  phalanx,  which  the  foes  on  every  side 
invest. 

XIV. 

That  onset  turned  the  foes  to  flight  almost ; 
But  soon  they  saw  their  present  strength,  and 

knew 
That  coming  night  would  to  our  resolute  host 
Bring  victory  ;  so  dismounting  close  they  drew 
Their  glittering  files,  and  then  the  combat  grew 
Unequal  but  most  horrible ; — ^and  ever 
Our  myriads,  whom  the  swift  bolt  overthrew, 
Or  the  red  sword,  failed  like  a  mountain  river 
Which  rushes  forth  in  foam  to  sink  in  sands  for 

ever. 

XV. 

Sorrow  and  shame,  to  see  with  their  own  kind 
Our  human  brethren  mix,  like  beasts  of  blood 
To  mutual  ruin  armed  by  one  behind. 
Who  sits  and  scoffs ! — That  friend  so  mild  and 

good 
Who  like  its  shadow  near  my  youth  had  stood, 
Was  stabbed ! — ^my  old  preserver's  hoary  hair. 
With  the  flesh  clinging  to  its  roots,  was  strewed 
Under  my  feet !     I  lost  all  sense  or  care. 
And  like  the  rest  I  grew  desperate  and  unaware. 

XVI. 

The  battle  became  ghastlier ;  in  the  midst 
I  paused,  and  saw  how  ugly  and  how  fell, 
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O  Hate!  thou  art,  even  when  thy  life  thou 

shedst 
For  love.     The  ground  in  many  a  little  dell 
Was  broken,  up  and  down  whose   steeps  befell 
Alternate  victory  and  defeat,  and  there 
The  combatants  with  rage  most  horrible 
Strove,  and  their  eyes  started  with  cracking 

stare. 
And  impotent  their  tongues  they  lolled  into  the  air, 

XVII. 

Flaccid  and  foamy,  like  a  mad  dog's  hanging ; 
Want,  and  Moon-madness,  and  the  Pest's  Bwifl 

bane 
When  its  shafts  smite — while  yet  its  bow  is 

twanging— 
Have  each  their  mark  and  sign — some  ghastly 

stain ; 
And  this  was  thine,  O  War !  of  hate  and  pain 
Thou  loathed  slave.     I  saw  all  shapes  of  death, 
And  minister'd  to  many,  o'er  the  plain 
While  carnage  in  the  sunbeam's  warmth  did 

seethe. 
Till  twilight  o'er  the  east  wove  her  serenest  wreath. 

XVEII. 

The  few  who  yet  survived,  resolute  and  firm, 
Around  me  fought.     At  the  decline  of  day, 
Winding  above  the  mountain's  snowy  term, 
New  banners  shone :  they  quivered  in  the  ray 
Of  the  sun's  unseen  orb— ere  night  the  array 
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Of  fresh  troops  hemmed  as  in — of  those  brave 

bands 
I  soon  survived  alone — and  now  I  lay 
Vanquished  and  ^lint,  the  grasp  of  bloodj  hands 
I  felt,  and  saw  on  high  the  glare  of  falling  brands ; 

XIX. 

When  on  my  foes  a  sudden  terror  came, 

And  they  fled,  scattering. — Lo !  with  reinless 

speed 
A  black  Tartarian  horse  of  giant  frame. 
Comes  trampling  o'er  the  dead  ;  the  living  bleed 
Beneath  the  hoofs  of  that  tremendous  steed. 
On  which,  like  to  an  angel,  robed  in  white, 
Sat  one  waving  a  sword  ;  the  hosts  recede 
And  fly,  as  through  their  ranks,  with  awful  might, 
Sweeps  in  the  shadow  of  eve  that  Phantom  swifb 

and  bright ; 

XX. 

And  its  path  made  a  solitude. — ^I  rose 
And  marked  its  coming  ;  it  relaxed  its  coarse 
As  it  approached  me,  and  the  wind  that  flows 
Through  night,  bore  accents  to  mine  ear  whose 

force 
Might  create  smiles  in  death. — ^The  Tartar  horse 
Paused,  and  I  saw  the  shape  its  might  which 

swayed, 
And  heard  her  musical  pants,  like  the  sweet 

source 
Of  waters  in  the  desert,  as  she  said, 
^  Mount  with  me,  Laon,  now" — ^I  rapidly  obeyed. 
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XXI. 

Then  "  Away  !  away !  "  she  cried,  and  stretched 

her  sword 
As  'twere  a  scourge  over  the  courser's  head, 
And  lightly  shook  the  reins. — ^We  spake  no  word, 
But  like  the  vapour  of  the  tempest  fled 
Over  the  plain ;  her  dark  hair  was  dispread, 
Like  the  pine's  locks  upon  the  lingering  blast ; 
Over  mine  eyes  its  shadowy  strings  it  spread 
Fitfully,  and  the  hills  and  streams  fled  fast. 
As  o'er  their  glimmering  forms  the  steed's  broad 

shadow  past ; 

XXII. 

And  his  hoofs  ground  the  rocks  to  Are  and  dust, 
His  strong  sides  made  the  torrents  rise  in  spray 
And  turbulence,  as  if  a  whirlwind's  gust 
Surrounded  us  ; — and  still  away,  away  ! 
Through  the  desert  night  we  sped,  while  she 

alway 
Gazed  on  a  mountain  which  we  neared,  whose 

crest 
Crowned  with  a  marble  ruin,  in  the  ray 
Of  the  obscure  stars  gleamed ; — its  rugged  breast 
The  steed  strained  up,  and  then  his  impulse  did 

arrest ; — 

XXIII. 

A  rocky  hill  which  overhung  the  Ocean  : — 
From  that  lone  ruin,  when  the  steed  that  panted 
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Paused,  might  be  heard  the  murmur  of  the  mo- 
tion 
Of  waters,  as  in  spots  for  ever  haunted 
By  the  choicest  winds  of  Heaven,  which  are 

enchanted 
To  music  by  the  wand  of  Solitude, 
That  wizard  wild;  and  the  far  tents  implanted 
Upon  the  plain,  be  seen  by  those  who  stood 
Thence  marking  the  dark  shore  of  Ocean's  curved 
flood. 

XXIV. 

One  moment  these  were  heard  and  seen — an- 
other 
Past ;  and  the  two  who  stood  beneath  that  night, 
Each  only  heard,  or  saw,  or  felt,  the  other ; 
As  from  the  lofty  steed  she  did  alight, 
Cythna  (for,  from  the  eyes  whose  deepest  light 
Of  love  and  sadness  made  my  lips  feel  pale 
With  influence  strange  of  mournfuUest  delight. 
My  own  sweet  Cythna  looked,)  with  joy  did 
quail. 
And  felt  her  strength  in  tears  of  human  weakness 
fail. 

XXV. 

And  for  a  space  in  my  embrace  she  rested, 
Her  head  on  my  unquiet  heart  reposing. 
While  my  faint  arms  her  languid  frame  invested : 
At  length  she  looked  on  me,  and  half  unclosing 
Her  tremulous  lips,  said,   "  Friend,  thy  bands 
were  losing 
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The  battle,  as  I  stood  before  the  King 

In  bonds. — ^I  burst  them  then,  and  swiftly 

choosing 
The  time,  did  seize  a  Tartar's  sword,  and  spring 
Upon  his  horse,  and  swift  as  on  the  whirlwind's 

wing, 

XXVI. 

"  Have  thou  and  I  been  borne  beyond  pursuer. 
And  we  are  here." — ^Then,  turning  to  the  steed. 
She  pressed  the  white  moon  on  his  front  with 

pure 
And  rose-like  lips,  and  many  a  fragrant  weed 
From  the  green  ruin  plucked,  that  he  might 

feed;  — 
But  I  to  a  stone  seat  that  Maiden  led. 
And  kissing  her  fair  eyes,  said,  ^^  Thou  hast 

need 
Of  rest,"  and  I  heaped  up  the  courser's  bed 
In  a  green  mossy  nook,  with  mountain  flowers 

dispread. 

XXVII. 

Within  that  ruin,  where  a  shattered  portal 
Looks  to  the  eastern  stars,  abandoned  now 
By  man,  to  be  the  home  of  things  immortal. 
Memories,  like  awful  ghosts  which  come  and  go. 
And  must  inherit  all  he  builds  below. 
When  he  is  gone,  a  hall  stood  ;  o'er  whose  roof 
Fair  clinging  weeds  with  ivy  pale  did  grow. 
Clasping  its  gray  rents  with  a  verdurous  woof, 
A  hanging  dome  of  leaves,  a  canopy  moon-proof. 
VOL.  I.  21 
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xxvin. 

The  autumnal  winds,  as  if  spell-bound,  had  made 
A  natural  couch  of  leaves  in  that  recess. 
Which  seasons  none  disturbed,  but  in  the  shade 
Of  flowering  parasites,  did  spring  love  to  dress 
With  their  sweet  blooms  the  wintry  loneliness 
Of  those  dead  leaves,  shedding  their  stars, 

whene'er 
The  wandering  wind  her  nurslings  might  caress ; 
Whose  intertwining  fingers  ever  there, 
Made  music  wild  and  soft  that  filled  the  listening 

air. 

XXIX. 

We  know  not  where  we  go,  or  what  sweet  dream 
May  pilot  us  through  caverns  strange  and  fair 
Of  far  and  pathless  passion,  while  the  stream 
Of  life  our  bark  doth  on  its  whirlpools  bear. 
Spreading  swift  wings  as  sails  to  the  dim  air ; 
Nor  should  we  seek  to  know,  so  the  devotion 
Of  love  and  gentle  thoughts  be  heard  still  there 
Louder  and  louder  from  the  utmost  Ocean 
Of  universal  life,  attuning  its  commotion. 

XXX. 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  !  Oblivion  wrapt 
Our  spirits,  and  the  fearful  overthrow 
Of  public  hope  was  from  our  being  snapt. 
Though  linked  years  had  bound  it  there ;  for 
now 
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A  power,  a  thirst,  a  knowledge,  which  below 
All  thoughts,  like  light  beyond  the  atmospherey 
Clothing  its  clouds  with  grace,  doth  ever  flow, 
Came  on  us,  as  we  sat  in  silence  there. 
Beneath  the  golden  stars  of  the  clear  azure  air; 

XXXI. 

In  silence  which  doth  follow  talk  that  causes 
The  baffled  heart  to  speak  with  sighs  and  tears, 
When  wildering  passion  swalloweth  up  the 

pauses 
Of  inexpressive  speech  : — ^the  youthful  years 
Which  we  together  past,  their  hopes  and  fears, 
The  blood  itself  which  ran  within  our  frames. 
That  likeness  of  the  features  which  endears 
The  thoughts  expressed  by  them,  our  very 

names. 
And  all  the  winged  hours  which  speechless  me- 

mory  claims, 

XXXII. 

Had  found  a  voice: — and  ere  that  voice  did 

pass. 
The  night  Ngrew  damp  and  dim,  and  through  a 

rent 
Of  the  ruin  where  we  sat,  from  the  morass, 
A  wandering  Meteor,  by  some  wild  wind  sent, 
Hung  high  in  the  green  dome,  to  which  it  lent 
A  faint  and  pallid  lustre  ;  while  the  song 
Of  blasts,  in  which  its  blue  hair  quivering  bent, 
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Strewed  strangest  sounds  the  moving  leaves 
among ; 
A  wondrous  light,  the  sound  as  of  a  spirit's  tongue. 

XXXIII. 

The  Meteor  showed  the  leaves  on  which  we  sate, 
And  Cjthna's  glowing  arms,  and  the  thick  ties 
Of  her  soft  hair,  which  bent  with  gathered  weight 
My  neck  near  hers,  her  dark  and  deepening  eyes, 
Which,  as  twin  phantoms  of  one  star  that  lies 
O'er  a  dim  well  move,  though  the  star  reposes, 
Swam  in  our  mute  and  liquid  ecstasies, 
Her  marble  brow,  and  eager  lips,  like  roses. 
With  their  own  fragrance  pale,  which  spring  but 
half  uncloses. 


XXXIV. 

The  Meteor  to  its  far  morass  returned : 
The  beating  of  our  veins  one  interval 
Made  still ;  and  then  I  felt  the  blood  that  burned 
Within  her  frame,  mingle  with  mine  and  fall 
Around  my  heart  like  fire  ;  and  over  all 
A  mist  was  spread,  the  sickness  of  a  deep 
And  speechless  swoon  of  joy,  as  might  befall 
Two  disunited  spirits  when  they  leap 
In  union  from  this  earth's  obscure  and  fading  sleep 

XXXV. 

Was  it  one  moment  that  confounded  thus 
All  thought,  all  sense,  all  feeling,  into  one 
Unutterable  power,  which  shielded  us 
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Even  from  our  own  cold  looks,  when  we  had  gone 
Into  a  wide  and  wild  oblivion 
Of  tumult  and  of  tenderness  ?  or  now 
Had  ages,  such  as  make  the  moon  and  sun, 
The  seasons  and  mankind,  their  changes  know. 
Left  fear  and  time  unfelt  by  us  alone  below  ? 

XXXVI. 

I  know  not.     What  are  kisses  whose  fire  clasps 
The  failing  heart  in  languishment,  or  limb 
Twined  within  limb  ?  or  the  quick  dying  gasps 
Of  the  life  meeting,  when  the  faint  eyes  swim 
Through  tears  of  a  wide  mist,  boundless  and 

dim. 
In  one  caress  ?     What  is  the  strong  control 
Which  leads  the  heart  that  dizzy  steep  to  climb, 
Where  far  over  the  world  those  vapours  roll. 
Which  blend  two  restless  frames  in  one  reposing 
soul? 

XXXVII. 

It  is  the  shadow  which  doth  float  unseen. 
But  not  unfelt,  o'er  blind  mortality, 
WTiose  divine  darkness  fled  not  from  that  green 
And  lone  recess,  where  lapt  in  peace  did  lie 
Our  linked  frames,  till,  from  the  changing  sky. 
That  night  and  still  another  day  had  fled  ; 
And  then  I  saw  and  felt.     The  moon  was  high. 
And  clouds,  as  of  a  coming  storm,  were  spread 
Under  its  orb, — loud  winds  were  gathering  over- 
head. 
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xxxvni. 

Cythna's  sweet  lips  seemed  lurid  in  the  moon, 
Her  fairest  limbs  with  the  night  wind  were  chill, 
And  her  dark  tresses  were  all  loosely  strewn 
O'er  her  pale  bosom : — ^all  within  was  still, 
And  the  sweet  peace  of  joy  did  almost  fill 
The  depth  of  her  unfathomable  look ; — 
And  we  sat  calmly,  though  that  rocky  hill 
The  waves  contending  in  its  caverns  strook. 
For  they  foreknew  the  storm,  and  the  gray  ruin 
shook. 

XXXIX. 

There  we  unheeding  sat,  in  the  communion 

Of  interchanged  vows,  which,  with  a  rite 

Of  faith  most  sweet  and  sacred,  stamped  our 

union. — 
Few  were  the  living  hearts  which  could  unite 
Like  ours,  or  celebrate  a  bridal  night 
With  such  close  sympathies,  for  they  had  sprung 
From  linked  youth,  and  from  the  gentle  might 
Of  earliest  love,  delayed  and  cherished  long. 
Which  common  hopes  and  fears  made,  like  a  tem- 
pest, strong. 

XL. 

And  such  is  Nature's  law  divine,  that  those 
Who  grow  together  cannot  choose  but  love, 
If  faith  or  custom  do  not  interpose. 
Or  common  slavery  mar  what  else  might  move 
All  gentlest  thoughts  :  as  in  the  sacred  grove 
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Which  shades  the  springs  of  Ethiopian  Nile, 
That  living  tree,  which,  if  the  arrowy  dove 
Strike  with  her  shadow,  shrinks  in  fear  awhile, 
But  its  own  kindred  leaves  clasps  while  the  sun- 
beams smile ; 

XLI. 

And  clings  to  them,  when  darkness  may  dissever 
The  close  caresses  of  all  duller  plants 
Which  bloom  on  the  wide  earth — thus  we  foi 

ever 
Were  linked,  for  love  had  nurst  us  in  the  haunts 
Where  knowledge  from  its  secret  source  en- 
chants 
Toung  hearts  with  the  fresh  music  of  its  spring- 
ing, 
Ere  yet  its  gathered  flood  feeds  human  wants. 

As  the  great  Nile  feeds  Egypt ;  ever  flinging 
Light  on  the  woven  boughs  which  o'er  its  waves 
are  swinging. 

XLII. 

The  tones  of  Cythna's  voice  like  echoes  were 
Of  those  far  murmuring  streams ;  they  rose 

and  fell. 
Mixed  with  mine  own  in  the  tempestuous  air, — 
And  so  we  sat,  until  our  talk  befell 
Of  the  late  ruin,  swift  and  horrible, 
And  how  those  seeds  of  hope  might  yet  be  sown, 
Whose  fruit  is  evil's  mortal  poison :  well 
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For  US,  this  ruin  made  a  watch-tower  lone, 

But  Cythna's  eyes  looked  faint,  and  now  two  days 

were  gone 

XLin. 

Since  she  had  food : — therefore  I  did  awaken 
The  Tartar  steed,  who,  from  his  ebon  mane 
Soon  as  the  clinging  slumbers  he  had  shaken. 
Bent  his  thin  head  to  seek  the  brazen  rein. 
Following  me  obediently  ;  with  pain 
Of  heart,  so  deep  and  dread,  that  one  caress. 
When  lips  and  heart  refuse  to  part  again. 
Till  they  have  told  their  fill,  could  scarce  express 
The  anguish  of  her  mute  and  fearful  tenderness, 

XLIV. 

Cythna  beheld  me  part,  as  I  bestrode 
That  willing  steed — the  tempest  and  the  night. 
Which  gave  my  path  its  safety  as  I  rode 
Down  the  ravine  of  rocks,  did  soon  unite 
The  darkness  and  the  tumult  of  their  might, 
Borne  on  all  winds. — Far  through  the  stream- 
ing rain 
Floating  at  intervals  the  garments  white 
Of  Cythna  gleamed,  and  her  voice  once  again 
Came  to  me  on  the  gust,  and  soon  I  reached  the 
plain. 

XLV. 

I  dreaded  not  the  tempest,  nor  did  he 

Who  bore  me,  but  his  eyeballs  wide  and  red 

Turned  on  the  lightning's  cleft  exultingly ; 
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And  when  the  earth  beneath  his  tameless  tread 
Shook  with  the  sullen  thunder,  he  would  spread 
His  nostrils  to  the  blast,  and  joyously 
Mock  the  fierce  peal  with  neighings ; — thus  we 

sped 
O'er  the  lit  plain,  and  soon  I  could  descry 
Where  Death  and  Fire  had  gorged  the  spoil  of 
victory. 

XL  VI. 

There  was  a  desolate  village  in  a  wood, 
Whose  bloom-inwoven  leaves  now  scattering  fed 
The  hungry  storm ;  it  was  a  place  of  blood, 
A  heap  of  hearthless  walls; — the  flames  were 

dead 
Within  those  dwellings  now, — the  life  had  fled 
From  all  those  corpses  now, — ^but  the  wide  sky 
Flooded  with  lightning  was  ribbed  overhead 
By  the  black  rafters,  and  around  did  lie 
Women,  and  babes,  and  men,  slaughtered  con- 
fusedly. 

XL  VII. 

Beside  the  fountain  in  the  market-place 
Dismounting,  I  beheld  those  corpses  stare 
With  horny  eyes  upon  each  other's  face. 
And  on  the  earth  and  on  the  vacant  air. 
And  upon  me,  close  to  the  waters  where 
I  stooped  to  slake  my  thirst ; — ^I  shrank  to  taste, 
For  the  salt  bitterness  of  blood  was  there  I 
But  tied  the  steed  beside,  and  sought  in  haste 
If  any  yet  survived  amid  that  ghastly  waste. 
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XLYIII. 

No  liying  thing  was  there  beside  one  woman^ 
Whom  I  found  wandering  in  the  streets,  and  she 
Was  withered  from  a  likeness  of  aught  human 
Into  a  fiend,  by  some  strange  misery  : 
Soon  as  she  heard  my  steps  she  leaped  on  me, 
And  glued  her  burning  lips  to  mine,  and  laughed 
With  a  loud,  long,  and  frantic  laugh  of  glee. 
And  cried,  "now.  Mortal,  thou  hast  deeply 

quaffed 
The  Plague's  blue  kisses — soon  millions  shall 

pledge  the  draught  I 

XLIX. 

**  My  name  is  Pestilence — this  bosom  dry 
Once  fed  two  babes — a  sister  and  a  brother. 
When  I  came  home,  one  in  the  blood  did  lie 
Of  three  death-wounds — the  flames  had  eat  the 

other ! 
Since  then  I  have  no  longer  been  a  mother. 
But  I  am  Pestilence  ; — hither  and  thither 
I  flit  about,  that  I  may  slay  and  smother. 
All  lips  which  I  have  kissed  most  surely  wither. 
But  Death's — if  thou  art  he,  we  '11  go  to  work  to- 
gether I 

L. 

'^  What  seekest  thou  here?  the  moonlight  comes 

in  flashes ; 
The  dew  is  rising  dankly  from  the  dell ; 
Twill  moisten  her !  and  thou  shalt  see  the  gashes 
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In  my  sweet  boy — now  full  of  worms  ;  but  tell 
First  what  thou  seekst.  " — "  I  seek  for  food." — 

«  Tis  well, 
Thou  shalt  have  food  ;  Famine,  my  paramour. 
Waits  for  us  at  the  feast — cruel  and  fell 
Is  Famine,  but  he  drives  not  from  his  door 
Those  whom  these  lips  have  kissed,  aJone.     No 

more,  no  more  I  " 

LL 

As  thus  she  spake,  she  grasped  me  with  the 

strength 
Of  madness,  and  by  many  a  ruined  hearth 
She  led,  and  over  many  a  corpse.     At  length 
We  came  to  a  lone  hut,  where  on  the  earth 
Which  made  its  floor,  she  in  her  ghastly  mirth 
Gathering  from  all  those  homes  now  desolate, 
Had  piled  three  heaps  of  loaves,  making  a  dearth 
Among  the  dead — round  which  she  set  in  state 
A  ring  of  cold,  stiff  babes  ;  silent  and  stark  they 

sate. 

LII. 

She  leaped  upon  a  pile,  and  lifted  high 

Her  mad   looks   to  the  lightning,  and  cried, 

"Eat! 
Share  the  great  feast — to-morrow  we  must  die ! " 
And  then  she  spurned  the  loaves  with  her  pale 

feet. 
Towards  her  bloodless  guests ; — that  sight  to 

meet. 
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Mine  eyes  and  my  heart  ached,  and  but  that 

she 
Who  loved  me,  did  with  absent  looks  defeat 
Despair,  I  might  have  raved  in  sympathy ; 
But  now  I  took  the  food  that  woman  offered  me  ; 

LIII. 

And  vainly  having  with  her  madness  striven 
If  I  might  win  her  to  return  with  me. 
Departed.     In  the  eastern  beams  of  Heaven 
The  lightning  now  grew  pallid,  rapidly 
As  by  the  shore  of  the  tempestuous  sea 
The  dark  steed  bore  me ;  and  the  mountain 

gray 
Soon  echoed  to  his  hoofs,  and  I  could  see 
Cythna  among  the  rocks,  where  she  alway 
Had  sat,  with  anxious  eyes  fixed  on  the  lingering 
day. 

LIV. 

And  joy  was  ours  to  meet :  she  was  most  pale. 
Famished,  and  wet  and  weary,  so  I  cast 
My  arms  around  her,  lest  her  steps  should  fail 
As  to  our  home  we  went,  and  thus  embraced. 
Her  full  heart  seemed  a  deeper  joy  to  taste 
Than  e'er  the  prosperous  know ;  the  steed  be- 
hind 
Trod  peacefully  along  the  mountain  waste : 
We  reached  our  home  ere  morning  could  un- 
bind 
Night's  latest  veil,  and  on  our  bridal  couch  reclined. 
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LV. 

Her  chilled  heart  having  cherished  in  my  bosom, 
And  sweetest  kisses  past,  we  two  did  share 
Our  peaceful  meal : — as  an  autumnal  blossom, 
Which  spreads  its  shrunk  leaves  in  the  sunny  air, 
After  cold  showers,  like  rainbows  woven  there. 
Thus  in  her  lips  and  cheeks  the  vital  spirit 
Mantled,  and  in  her  eyes,  an  atmosphere 
Of  health,  and  hope;  and  sorrow  languished 
near  it, 
And  fear,  and  all  that  dark  despondence  doth  in- 
herit. 


CANTO   VII. 

I. 

So  we  sat  joyous  as  the  morning  ray 
Which  fed  upon  the  wrecks  of  night  and  storm 
Now  lingering  on  the  winds  ;  light  airs  did  play 
Among  the  dewy  weeds,  the  sun  was  warm. 
And  we  sat  linked  in  the  inwoven  charm 
Of  converse  and  caresses  sweet  and  deep. 
Speechless  caresses,  talk  that  might  disarm 
Time,  though  he  wield  the  darts  of  death  and 

sleep, 
And  those  thrice  mortal  barbs  in  his  own  poison 

steep. 
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II. 

I  told  her  of  my  sufferings  and  my  madness. 

And  how,  awakened  from  that  dreamy  mood 

Bj  Liberty's  uprise,  the  strength  of  gladness 

Came  to  my  spirit  in  my  solitude ; 

And  all  that  now  I  was,  while  tears  pursued 

Each  other  down  her.  fair  and  listening  cheek 

Fast  as  the  thoughts  which  fed  them,  like  a  flood 

From  sunbright  dales ;  and  when  I  ceased  to 

speak. 

Her  accents  soflt  and  sweet  the  pausing  air  did 

wake. 

III. 

She  told  me  a  strange  tale  of  strange  endurance, 
Like  broken  memories  of  many  a  heart 
Woven  into  one  ;  to  which  no  firm  assurance, 
So  wild  were  they,  could  her  own  faith  impart. 
She  said  that  not  a  tear  did  dare  to  start 
From  the  swoln  brain,  and  that  her  thoughts 

were  firm 
When  from  all  mortal  hope  she  did  depart, 
Borne  by  those  slaves  across  the  ocean's  term, 
And  that  she  reached  the  port  without  one  fear 

infirm. 

IV. 

One  was  she  among  many  there,  the  thralls 
Of  the  cold  tyrant's  cruel  lust :  and  they 
Laughed  mournfully  in  those  polluted  halk  $ 
But  she  was  calm  and  sad,  musing  alway 
On  loftiest  enterprise,  till  on  a  day 
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The  tyrant  beard  her  singing  to  her  lute 

A  wild  and  sad  and  spirit-thrilling  lay, 

Like  winds  that  die  in  wastes — one  moment 

mute 

The  evil  thoughts  it  made,  which  did  his  breast 

pollute. 

V. 

Even  when  he  saw  her  wondrous  loveliness, 
One  moment  to  great  Nature's  sacred  power 
He  bent  and  was  no  longer  passionless ; 
But  when  he  bade  her  to  his  secret  bower 
Be  borne  a  loveless  victim,  and  she  tore 
Her  locks  in  agony,  and  her  words  of  flame 
And   mightier  looks   availed  not;  then   he 

bore 
Again  his  load  of  slavery,  and  became 
A  king,  a  heartless  beast,  a  pageant  and  a  name. 

VI. 

She  told  me  what  a  loathsome  agony 
Is  that  when  selfishness  mocks  love's  delight, 
Foul  as  in  dreams,  most  fearful  imagery 
To  dally  with  the  mowing  dead — that  night 
All  torture,  fear,  or  horror,  made  seem  light 
Which  the  soul  dreams  or  knows,  and  when  the 

day 
Shone  on  her  awful  frenzy,  from  the  sight 
Where  like  a  spirit  in  fleshly  chains  she  lay 
Struggling,  aghast  and  pale  the  tyrant  fled 
away. 
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VII. 

Her  madness  was  a  beam  of  light,  a  power 
Which  dawned  through  the  rent  soul;  and 

words  it  gave, 
Gestures  and  looks,  such  as  in  whirlwinds  bore 
Which  might  not  be  withstood,  whence  none 

could  save, 
All  who  approached  their  sphere,  like  some 

calm  wave 
Vexed  into  whirlpools  by  the  chasms  beneath ; 
And  sympathy  made  each  attendant  slave 
Fearless  and  free,  and  they  began  to  breathe 
Deep  curses,  like  the  voice  of  flames  far  underneath. 

VIII. 

The  King  felt  pale  upon  his  noon-day  throne ; 
At  night  two  slaves  he  to  her  chamber  sent, 
One  was  a  green  and  wrinkled  eunuch,  grown 
From  human  shape  into  an  instrument 
Of  all  things  ill — distorted,  bowed  and  bent. 
The  other  was  a  wretch  from  infancy 
Made  dumb  by  poison ;  who  nought  knew  or 

meant 
But  to  obey :  from  the  fire  isles  came  he, 
A  diver  lean  and  strong,  of  Oman's  coral  sea. 

IX. 

They  bore  her  to  a  bark,  and  the  swift  stroke 
Of  silent  rowers  clove  the  blue  moonlight  seas, 
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Until  upon  their  path  the  morning  broke ; 
They  anchored  then,  where,  be  there  calm  or 

breeze, 
The  gloomiest  of  the  drear  Sjmplegades 
Shakes  with  the  sleepless  surge ; — the  ^thiop 

there 
Wound  his  long  arms  around  her,  and  with  knees 
Like  iron  clasped  her  feet,  and  plunged  with  her 
Among  the  closing  waves  out  of  the  boundless  air. 

X. 

"  Swift  as  an  eagle  stooping  from  the  plain 

Of  morning  light  into  some  shadowy  wood, 

He  plunged  through  the  green  silence  of  the 

main. 

Through  many  a  cavern  which  the  eternal  flood 

Had  scooped,  as  dark  lairs  for  its  monster  brood ; 

And  among  mighty  shapes  which  fled  in  wonder. 

And  among  mightier  shadows  which  pursued 

His  heels,  he  wound :  until  the  dark  rocks  under 

He  touched  a  golden  chain — a  sound  arose  like 
thunder, 

XI. 

"A  stunning  clang  of  massive  bolts  redoubling 
Beneath  the  deep— a  burst  of  waters  driven 
As  from  the  roots  of  the  sea,  raging  and  bubbling  : 
And  in  that  roof  of  crags  a  space  was  riven 
Through  which  there  shone  the  emerald  beams 

of  heaven. 
Shot  through  the  lines  of  many  waves  inwoven, 
Like  sunlight  through  acacia  woods  at  even ; 
VOL.  I.  22 
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Through  which  his  waj  the  diver  having  cloven 
Past  like  a  spark  sent  up  out  of  a  burning  oven. 

XII. 

^  And  then,"  she  said,  *'  he  laid  me  in  a  cave 
Above  the  waters,  by  that  chasm  of  sea, 
A  fountain  round  and  vast,  in  which  the  wave 
Imprisoned,  boiled  and  leaped  perpetually, 
Down  which,  one  moment  resting,  he  did  flee, 
Winning  the  adverse  depth  ;  that  spacious  cell 
Like  a  hypsethric  temple  wide  and  high. 
Whose  airy  dome  is  inaccessible. 
Was  pierced  with  one  round  cleft  through  which 
the  sun-beams  fell. 

XIII. 

**  Below,  the  fountain's  brink  was  richly  paven 
With  the  deep*8  wealth,  coral,  and  pearl,  and 

sand 
Like  spangling  gold,  and  purple  shells  engraven 
With  mystic  legends  by  no  mortal  hand. 
Left  there,  when,  thronging  to  the  moon's  com- 
mand, 
The  gathering  waves  rent  the  Hesperian  gate 
Of  mountains ;  and  on  such  bright  floor  did  stand 
Columns,  and  shapes  like  statues,  and  the  state 
Of  kingless  thrones,  which  Earth  did  in  her  heart 
create. 

XIV. 

''  The  fiend  of  madness  which  had  made  its  prey 
Of  my  poor  heart,  was  lulled  to  sleep  awhile  : 
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There  was  an  interval  of  many  a  day, 
And  a  sea-eagle  brought  me  food  the  while, 
Whose  nest  was  built  in  that  untrodden  isle. 
And  who  to  be  the  jailer  had  been  taught 
Of  that  strange  dungeon ;  as  a  friend  whose 

smile 
Like  light  and  rest  at  mom  and  even  is  sought, 
That  wild  bird  was  to  me,  till  madness  misery 

brought, 

XV. 

<*  The  misery  of  a  madness  slow  and  creeping. 
Which  made  the  earth  seem  fire,  the  sea  seem 

air. 
And  the  white  clouds  of  noon  which  oft  were 

sleeping 
In  the  blue  heaven  so  beautiful  and  fair, 
Like  hosts  of  ghastly  shadows  hovering  there ; 
And  the  sea-eagle  looked  a  fiend  who  bore 
Thy  mangled  limbs  for  food ! — ^Thus  all  things 

were 
Transformed  into  the  agony  which  I  wore, 
Even  as  a  poisoned  robe  around  my  bosom's  core. 

XVI. 

''  Again  I  knew  the  day  and  night  fast  fleeing. 
The  eagle  and  the  fountain  and  the  air ; 
Another  frenzy  came — there  seemed  a  being 
Within  me — a  strange  load  my  heart  did  bear. 
As  if  some  living  thing  had  made  its  lair 
Even  in  the  fountains  of  my  life  : — ^a  long 
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And  wondrous  vision  wrought  from  my  despair, 
Then  grew,  like  sweet  reality  among 
Dim  visionary  woes,  an  unreposing  throng. 

XVII. 

"  Methought  I  was  about  to  be  a  mother. 
Month  after  month  went  by,  and  still  I  dreamed 
That  we  should  soon  be  all  to  one  another, 
I  and  my  child ;  and  still  new  pulses  seemed 
To  beat  beside  my  heart,  and  still  I  deemed 
There  was  a  babe  within — and  when  the  rain 
Of  winter  through  the  rifted  cavern  streamed, 
Methought,  after  a  lapse  of  lingering  pain, 
I  saw  that  lovely  shape,  which  near  my  heart  had 
lain. 

XVIII. 

**  It  was  a  babe,  beautiful  from  its  birth, — 
It  was  like  thee,  dear  love !  its  eyes  were  thine, 
Its  brow,  its  lips,  and  so  upon  the  earth 
It  laid  its  fingers,  as  now  rest  on  mine 
Thine  own,  beloved ! — 'twas  a  dream  divine ; 
Even  to  remember  how  it  fled,  how  swift. 
How  utterly,  might  make  the  heart  repine, — 
Though  'twas  a  dream." — Then  Cythna  did  up- 
lift 
Her  looks  on  mine,  as  if  some  doubt  she  sought 
to  shift, 

XIX. 

A  doubt  which  would  not  flee,  a  tenderness 
Of  questioning  grief,  a  source  of  thronging  tears ; 
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Which  having  past,  as  one  whom  sobs  oppress 
She  spoke :  "  Yes,  in  the  wilderness  of  years 
Her  memory  aye  like  a  green  home  appears. 
She  sucked  her  fill  even  at  this  breast,  sweet  love ; 
For  many  months  I  had  no  mortal  fears ; 
Methought  I  felt  her  lips  and  breath  approve, — 
It  was  a  human  thing  which  to  my  bosom  clove. 

XX. 

"  I  watched  the  dawn  of  her  first  smiles,  and 

soon 
When  zenith  stars  were  trembling  on  the  wave, 
Or  when  the  beams  of  the  invisible  moon. 
Or  sun,  from  many  a  prism  within  the  cave 
Their  gem-born  shadows  to  the  water  gave, 
Her  looks  would  hunt  them,  and  with  outspread 

hand, 
From  the  swift  lights  which  might  that  fountain 

pave. 
She  would  mark  one,  and  laugh,  when  that  com- 
mand 
Slighting,  it  lingered  there,  and  could  not  under- 
stand. 

XXI. 

"  Methought  her  looks  began  to  talk  with  me  : 
And  no  articulate  sounds,  but  something  sweet 
Her  lips  would  frame, — so  sweet  it  could  not  be, 
That  it  was  meaningless ;  her  touch  would  meet 
Mine,  and  our  pulses  calmly  flow  and  beat 
Li  response  while  we  slept ;  and  on  a  day 
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When  I  was  happiest  in  that  strange  retreat, 
With  heaps  of  golden  shells  we  two  did  play,— 
Both  infants,  weaving  wings  for  time's  perpetual 
way. 

XXII. 

"  Ere  night,  methought,  her  waning  eyes  were 

grown 
Weary  with  joy ;  and  tired  with  our  delight. 
We,  on  the  earth,  like  sister  twins  lay  down 
On  one  fair  mother's  bosom : — ^from  that  night 
She  fled ; — like  those  illusions  clear  and  bright. 
Which  dwell  in  lakes,  when  the  red  moon  on  high 
Pause  ere  it  wakens  tempest ; — and  her  flight, 
Though  'twas  the  death  of  brainless  phantasy. 
Yet  smote  my  lonesome  heart  more  than  all  misery. 

XXIII. 

**  It  seemed  that  in  the  dreary  night,  the  diver 
Who  brought  me  thither,  came  again,  and  bore 
My  child  away.     I  saw  the  waters  quiver. 
When  he  so  swiftly  sunk,  as  once  before : 
Then  morning  came — it  shone  even  as  of  yore. 
But  I  was  changed — the  very  life  was  gone 
Out  of  my  heart — I  wasted  more  and  more. 
Day  after  day,  and  sitting  there  alone, 
Vexed  the  inconstant  waves  with  my  perpetual 
moan. 

XXIV. 

"  I  was  no  longer  mad,  and  yet  methought 
My  breasts  were  swoln  and  changed  : — in  every 
vein 
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The  blood  stood  still  one  moment,  while  that 

thought 
Was  passing — with  a  gush  of  sickening  pain 
It  ebbed  even  to  its  withered  springs  again : 
When  my  wan  eyes  in  stern  resolve  I  turned 
From  that  most  strange  delusion,  which  would 

fain 
Have  waked  the  dream  for  which  my  spirit 

yearned 
With  more  than  human  love, — then  left  it  unre- 

tumed. 

XXV. 

"  So  now  my  reason  was  restored  to  me, 
I  struggled  with  that  dream,  which,  like  a  beast 
Most  fierce  and  beauteous,  in  my  memory 
Had  made  its  lair,  and  on  my  heart  did  feast ; 
But  all  that  cave  and  all  its  shapes  possest 
By  thoughts  which  could  not  fade,  renewed  each 

one 
Some  smile,  some  look,  some  gesture  which  had 

blest 
Me  heretofore :  I  sitting  there  alone. 
Vexed  the  inconstant  waves  with  my  perpetual 

moan. 

XXVI. 

"  Time  past,  I  know  not  whether  months  or 

years ; 
For  day,  nor  night,  nor  change  of  seasons  made 
Its  note,  but  thoughts  and  unavailing  tears  : 
And  I  became  at  last  even  as  a  shade, 
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A  smoke,  a  cloud  on  which  the  winds  have 

preyed, 
Till  it  be  thin  as  air;  until,  one  even, 
A  Nautilus  upon  the  fountain  played. 
Spreading  his  azure  sail  where  breath  of  Heaven 
Descended  not,  among  the  waves  and  whirlpools 

driven. 

XXVIL 

**  And  when  the  Eagle  came,  that  lovely  thing 
Oaring  with  rosy  feet  its  silver  boat. 
Fled  near  me  as  for  shelter ;  on  slow  wing, 
The  Eagle,  hovering  o'er  his  prey,  did  float ; 
But  when  he  saw  that  I  with  fear  did  note 
His  purpose,  profiering  my  own  food  to  him, 
The  eager  plumes  subsided  on  his  throat — 
He  came  where  that  bright  child  of  sea  did  swim, 
And  o'er  it  cast  in  peace  his  shadow  broad  and  dim. 

XXVIIL 

"  This  wakened  me,  it  gave  me  human  strength ; 
And  hope,  I  know  not  whence  or  wherefore, 

rose, 
But  I  resumed  my  ancient  powers  at  length ; 
My  spirit  felt  again  like  one  of  those. 
Like  thine,  whose  fate  it  is  to  make  the  woes 
Of  humankind  their  prey — what  was  this  cave  ? 
Its  deep  foundation  no  firm  purpose  knows 
Immutable,  resistless,  strong  to  save. 
Like  mind  while  yet  it  mocks  the  all-devouring 

grave. 
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XXIX. 

*'And  where  was  Laon  ?  might  my  heart  be  dead. 
While  that  far  dearer  heart  could  move  and  be? 
Or  whilst  over  the  earth  the  pall  was  spread, 
Which  I  had  sworn  to  rend  ?    I  might  be  free, 
Could  I  but  win  that  friendly  bird  to  me, 
To  bring  me  ropes  ;  and  long  in  vain  I  sought 
By  intercourse  of  mutual  imagery 
Of  objects,  if  such  aid  he  could  be  taught ; 
But  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  boughs,  yet  never  ropes 
he  brought. 

XXX. 

"  We  live  in  our  own  world,  and  mine  was  made 
From  glorious  phantasies  of  hope  departed : 
Aye  we  are  darkened  with  their  floating  shade, 
Or  cast  a  lustre  on  them — time  imparted 
Such  power  to  me,  I  became  fearless-hearted ; 
My  eye  and  voice  grew  firm,  calm  was  my  mind, 
And  piercing,  like  the  mom,  now  it  has  darted 
Its  lustre  on  all  hidden  things,  behind 
Yon  dim  and  fading  clouds,  which  load  the  weary 
wind. 

XXXI. 

"  My  mind  became  the  book  through  which  I 

grew 
Wise  in  all  human  wisdom,  and  its  cave. 
Which  like  a  mine  I  rifled  through  and  through. 
To  me  the  keeping  of  its  secrets  gave — 
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Girt  by  its  hell  of  power ;  the  secret  sound 
Of  hymns  to  truth  and  freedom  ;   the  dread 

bound 
Of  life  and  death  passed  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Dungeons  wherein  the  high  resolve  is  found ; 
Racks  which  degraded  woman's  greatness  tell ; 
And  what  may  else  be  good  and  irresistible. 

XXXVII. 

••*  Such  are  the  thoughts  which,  like  the  fires 

that  flare 
In  storm-encompassed  isles,  we  cherish  yet 
In  this  dark  ruin — such  were  mine  even  there ; 
As  in  its  sleep  some  odorous  violet. 
While  yet  its  leaves  with  nightly  dews  are  wet. 
Breathes  in  prophetic  dreams  of  day's  uprise, 
Or  as,  ere  Scythian  frost  in  fear  has  met 
Spring's  messengers  descending  from  the  skies. 
The  buds  foreknow  their  life — this  hope  must  ever 
rise. 

XXXVIII. 

'^  So  years  had  past,  when  sudden  earthquake 

rent 
The  depth  of  ocean,  and  the  cavern  crackt 
With  sound  as  if  the  world's  wide  continent 
Had  fallen  in  universal  ruin  wrackt ; 
And  through  the  cleft  streamed  in  one  cataract 
The  stifling  waters  : — when  I  woke,  the  flood, 
Whose  banded  waves  that  crystal  cave  had 

sacked, 
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Was  ebbing  round  me,  and  my  bright  abode 
Before  me  yawned — a  chasm  desert,  and  bare,  and 
broad. 

XXXIX. 

"Above  me  was  the  sky,  beneath  the  sea  : 
I  stood  upon  a  point  of  shattered  stone, 
And  heard  loose  rocks  rushing  tumultuously 
With  splash  and  shock  into  the  deep— anon 
All  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  wide  and 

lone. 
I  felt  that  I  was  free  !     The  Ocean  spray 
Quivered  beneath  my  feet,  the  broad  Heaven 

shone 
Around,  and  in  my  hair  the  winds  did  play, 
Lingering  as  they  pursued  their  unimpeded  way. 

XL. 

"  My  spirit  moved  upon  the  sea  like  wind 
Which  round  some  thymy  cape  will  lag  and 

hover. 
Though  it  can  wake  the  still  cloud,  and  unbind 
The  strength  of  tempest.    Day  was  almost 

over, 
When  through  the  fading  light  I  could  discover 
A  ship  approaching — its  white  sails  were  fed 
With  the  north  wind — its  moving  shade  did 

cover 
The  twilight  deep  ; — ^the  mariners  in  dread 
Cast  anchor  when  they  saw  new  rocks  around  them 

spread. 
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XLI. 

*'And  when  they  saw  one  sitting  on  a  crag, 
They  sent  a  boat  to  me  ; — the  sailors  rowed 
In  awe  through  many  a  new  and  fearful  jag 
Of  overhanging  rock,  through  which  there  flowed 
The  foam  of  streams  that  cannot  make  abode. 
They  came  and  questioned  me,  but,  when  they 

heard 
My  voice,  they  became  silent,  and  they  stood 
And  moved  as  men  in  whom  new  love   had 

stirred 
Deep  thoughts :  so  to  the  ship  we  past  without  a 

word. 


CANTO  Vlll. 

I. 

^  I  SAT  beside  the  steersman  then,  and,  gazing 
Upon  the  west,  cried,  <  Spread  the  sails  I  behold. 
The  sinking  moon  is  like  a  watch-tower  blazing 
Over  the  mountains  yet ; — the  City  of  Gold 
Yon  Cape  alone  does  from  the  sight  withhold , 
The  stream  is  fleet — ^the  north  breathes  steadily 
Beneath  the  stars ;  they  tremble  with  the  cold ! 
Ye  cannot  rest  upon  the  dreary  sea ; — 
Haste,  haste  to  the  warm  home  of  happier  destiny ! ' 
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II. 

••  The  Mariners  obeyed ;  the  Oaptain  stood 

Aloof,  and,  whispering  to  the  Pilot,  said, 

'Alas,  alas  !  I  fear  we  are  pursued 

By  wicked  ghosts :  a  Phantom  of  the  Dead, 

The  night  before  we  sailed,  came  to  my  bed 

In  dream,  like  that ! '    The  Pilot  then  replied, 

'  It  cannot  be — she  is  a  human  Maid. 

Her  low  voice  makes  you  weep— she  is  some 

bride, 

Or  daughter  of  high   birth — she  can  be  nought 

beside.' 

III. 

"  We  past  the  islets,  borne  by  wind  and  stream, 
And  as  we  sailed,  the  Mariners  came  near 
And  thronged  around  to  listen ; — in  the  gleam 
Of  the  pale  moon  I  stood,  as  one  whom  fear 
May  not  attaint,  and  my  calm  voice  did  rear : 
*  Ye  are  all  human — ^yon  broad  moon  gives  light 
To  millions  who  the  self-same  likeness  wear. 
Even  while  I  speak — ^beneath  this  very  night. 
Their  thoughts  flow  on  like  ours,  in  sadness  or 
delight. 

IV. 

"  *  What  dream  ye  ?     Your  own  hands  have 

built  a  home 
Even  for  yourselves  on  a  beloved  shore : 
For  some,  fond  eyes  are  pining  till  they  come; 
How  they  will  greet  him  when  his  toils  are  o'er, 
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And  laughing  babes  rush  from  the  well-known 

door ! 
Is  this  your  care  ?  ye  toil  for  your  own  good ; 
Ye  feel  and  think — has  some  immortal  power 
Such  purposes  ?  or  in  a  human  mood, 
Dream  ye  some  Power  thus  builds  £br  man  in 

solitude  ? 

V. 

"  *  What  is  that  Power  ?     Ye  mock  yourselves, 

and  give 
A  human  heart  to  what  ye  cannot  know : 
As  if  the  cause  of  life  could  think  and  live  ! 
'Twere  as  if  man's  own  works  should  feel,  and 

show 
The  hopes,  and  fears,  and  thoughts,  from  which 

they  flow. 
And  he  be  like  to  them.     Lo !  Plague  is  free 
To  waste.   Blight,  Poison,  Earthquake,  Hail, 

and  Snow, 
Disease,  and  Want,  and  worse  Necessity 
Of  hate  and  ill,  and  Pride,  and  Fear,  and  Tyranny. 

VI. 

"*What  is  that  Power?  Some  moon-struck 

sophist  stood. 
Watching  the  shade  from  his  own  soul  upthrown 
Fill  Heaven  and  darken  Earth,  and  in  such 

mood 
The  Form  he  saw  and  worshipped  was  his  own, 
His  likeness  in  the  world's  vast  mirror  shown ; 
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And  *twere  an  innocent  dream,  but  that  a  faith 

Nursed  hj  fear's  dew  of  poison,  grows  thereon, 

And  that  men  say,  that  Power  has  chosen  Death 

On  all  who  scorn  its  laws,  to  wreak  immortal  wrath. 

yn. 

^  <  Men  say  that  they  themselves  have  heard 

and  seen, 
Or  known  from  others  who  have  known  such 

things, 
A  shade,  a  Form,  which  Earth  and  Heaven 

between 
Wields  an  invisible  rod — ^that  Priests  and 

Kings, 
Custom,  domestic  sway,  ay,  all  that  brings 
Man's  free-bom  soul  beneath  the  oppressor's 

heel, 
Are  his  strong  ministers,  and  that  the  stings 
Of  death  will  make  the  wise  his  vengeance  feel. 
Though  truth  and  virtue  arm  their  hearts  with 

tenfold  steel. 

vm. 

'^  'And  it  is  said,  this  Power  will  punish  wrong ; 
Yes,  add  despair  to  crime,  and  pain  to  pain  ! 
And  deepest  hell  and  deathless  snakes  among, 
Will  bind  the  wretch  on  whom  is  fixed  a  stain. 
Which,  like  a  plague,  a  burthen,  and  a  bane. 
Clung  to  him  while  he  lived; — ^for  love  and  hate. 
Virtue  and  vice,  they  say,  are  difference  vain ; 
VOL.  I.  23 
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The  will  of  strength  is  right — this  human  state 
Tyrants,  that  they  maj  rule,  with  lies  thus 
desolate. 

IX. 

<'  ^ Alas,  what  strength  ?     Opinion  is  more  frail 
Than  jon  dim  cloud  now  fading  on  the  moon 
Even  while  we  gaze,  though  it  awhile  avail 
To  hide  the  orb  of  truth — ^and  every  throne 
Of  Earth  or  Heaven,  though  shadow  rests 

thereon. 
One  shape  of  many  names  : — ^for  this  ye  plough 
The  barren  waves  of  ocean ;  hence  each  one 
Is  slave  or  tyrant ;  all  betray  and  bow, 
Command,  or  kill,  or  fear,  or  wreak  or  suffer  woe. 

X. 

'^  ^  Its  names  are  each  a  sign  which  maketh  holy 
All  power — ay,  the  ghost,  the  dream,  the  shade, 
Of  power :  Lust,  Falsehood,  Hate,  and  Pride,  and 

Folly ; 
The  pattern  whence  all  fraud  and  wrong  is  made ; 
A  law  to  which  mankind  has  been  betrayed; 
And  human  love  is  as  the  name  well  known 
Of  a  dear  mother,  whom  the  murderer  laid 
In  bloody  grave,  and,  into  darkness  thrown, 
Gathered  her  wildered  babes  around  him  as  his 
own. 

XI. 

"  *  0  Love,  who  to  the  hearts  of  wandering  men 
Art  as  the  calm  to  ocean's  weary  waves  I 
Justice,  or  Truth,  or  Joy !  thou  only  can 
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From  slavery  and  religion's  labjrinth-caves 
Guide  us,  as  one  clear  star  the  seaman  saves. 
To  give  to  all  aii  eqdal  share  of  good, 
To  track  the  steps  of  Freedom,  though  through 

graves 
She  pass,  to  suffer  all  in  patient  mood. 
To  weep  for  crime,  though  stained  with  thy  friend's 

dearest  blood. 

XII. 

"  *  To  feel  the  peace  of  self-contentment's  lot, 

To  own  all  sympathies,  and  outrage  none. 

And,  in  the  inmost  bowers  of  sense  and  thought, 

Until  life's  sunny  day  'is  (|ait«  gone  down, 

To  sit  and  smile  with  Joy,  or,  not  alone. 

To  kiss  salt  tears  from  the  worn  cheek  of  Woe; 

To  live  as  if  to  love  and  live  were  one, — 

This  is  not  faith  or  law,  nor  those  who  bow 

To  thrones  on  Heaven  or  Earth  such  destiny  may 

know. 

xm. 

"  *  But  children  near  their  parents  tremble  now. 
Because  they  must  obey-^ne  rules  another. 
And  as  one  Power  rules  both  high  and  low. 
So  man  is  made  the  captive  of  his  brother. 
And  Hate  is  throned  on  high  with  Fear  her 

mother. 
Above  the  Highest — land  those  fountain-cells. 
Whence  love  yet  flowed  when  faith  had  choked 

all  other, 
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Are  darkened — Woman   as  the   bond-slave 
dwells 
Of  man,  a  slave  ;  and  life  is  poisoned  in  its  wells. 

XIV. 

« <  Man  seeks  for  gold  in  mines,  that  he  may 

weave 
A  lasting  chain  for  his  own  slavery ; — 
In  fear  and  restless  care  that  he  may  live 
He  toils  for  others,  who  must  ever  be 
The  joyless  thralls  of  like  captivity ; 
He  murders,  for  his  chiefs  delight  in  ruin  ; 
He  builds  the  altar,  that  its  idol's  fee 
May  be  his  very  blood ;  he  is  pursuing, 
Oh  blind  and  willing  wretch  I  his  own  obscure  un- 
doing. 

XV. 

« <  Woman ! — she  is  his  slave,  she  has  become 
A  thing  I  weep  to  speak — the  child  of  scorn. 
The  outcast  of  a  desolated  home. 
Falsehood,  and  fear,  and  toil,  like  waves  have 

worn 
Channels  upon  her  cheek,  which  smiles  adorn. 
As  calm  decks  the  false  Ocean: — well  ye 

know 
What  Woman  is,  for  none  of  Woman  bom 
Can  choose  but  drain  the  bitter  dregs  of  woe 
Which  ever  from  the  oppressed  to  the  oppressors 

flow. 
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XVI. 

^^  <  This  need  not  be ;  ye  might  arise,  and  will 
That  gold  should  lose  its  power,  and  thrones 

their  glory : 
That  love,  which  none  may  bind,  be  free  to  fill 
The  world,  like  light ;  and  evil  faith,  grown  hoary 
With  crime,  be  quenched  and  die. — ^Yon  pro- 
montory 
Even  now  eclipses  the  descending  moon  ! 
Dungeons  and  palaces  are  transitory  ; 
High  temples  fade  like  vapour ;  Man  alone 
Remains,  whose  will  has  power  when  all  beside 
is  gone. 

XVII. 

"  *  Let  all  be  free  and  equal ! — From  your  hearts 
I  feel  an  echo ;  through  my  inmost  frame 
Like  sweetest  sound,  seeking  its  mate,  it  darts. 
Whence  come  ye,  friends  ?  Alas,  I  cannot  name 
All  that  I  read  of  sorrow,  toil,  and  shame. 
On  your  worn  faces ;  as  in  legends  old 
Which  make  immortal  the  disastrous  fame 
Of  conquerors  and  impostors  false  and  bold. 
The  discord  of  your  hearts  I  in  your  looks  behold. 

XVIII. 

"  *  Whence  come  ye,  friends  ?  from  pouring 

human  blood 
Forth  on  the  earth  ?  or  bring  ye  steel  and  gold. 
That  kings  may  dupe  and  slay  the  multitude  ? 
Or  from  the  famished  poor,  pale,  weak,  and  cold. 
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Bear  ye  the  earnings  of  their  toil  ?  unfold  I 
Speak  I  are  your  hands  in  slaughter's  sanguine 

hue 
Stain'd  freshly?  have  your  hearts  in  guile 

grown  old  ? 
Know  yourselves  thus !  ye  shall  be  pure  as  dew, 
Aiid  I  will  be  a  friend  and  sister  unto  you. 

XIX. 

^ '  Disguise  it  not — we  have  one  human  heart : 
All  mortal  thoughts  confess  a  common  home. 
Blush  not  for  what  may  to  thyself  impart 
Stains  of  inevitable  crime :  the  doom 
Is  this,  which  has,  or  may,  or  must,  become 
Thine,  and  all  humankind's.     Ye  are  the  spoil 
Which  time  thus  marks  for  the  devouring  tomb. 
Thou  and  thy  thoughts  and  they,  and  all  the  toil 
Wherewith  ye  twine  the  rings  of  life's  perpetual 
coil. 


"  *  Disguise  it  not — je  blush  for  what  ye  hate, 
And  Enmity  is  sister  unto  Shame. 
Look  on  your  mind — it  is  the  book  pf  fate-^ 
Ah  !  it  is  dark  with  many  a  blazoned  name 
Of  misery — ^all  are  mirrors  of  the  same ; 
But  the  dark  fiend  who  with  his  iron  pen, 
Dipp'd  in  scorn's  fiery  poison,  makes  his  fame 
Enduring  there,  would  o'er  the  heads  of  men 
Pass  harmless,  if  they  scorned  to  make  their  hearts 
his  den. 
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^  ^  Yes,  it  is  Hate,  that  shapeless  fiendlj  thing 
Of  many  names,  all  evil,  some  divine, 
Whom  self-contempt  arms  with  a  mortal  sting ; 
Which,  when  the  heart  its  snakj  folds  entwine, 
Is  wasted  quite,  and  when  it  doth  repine 
To  gorge  such  bitter  prey,  on  all  beside 
It  turns  with  ninefold  rage,  as  with  its  twine 
When  Amphisbaena  some  fair  bird  has  tied. 
Soon  o'er  the  putrid  mass  he  threats  on  every  side. 

XXII. 

^  ^  Reproach  not  thine  own  soul,  but  know  thy- 
self, 

Nor  hate  another's  crime,  nor  loathe  thine  own : 

It  is  the  dark  idolatry  of  self. 

Which,  when  our  thoughts  and  actions  once  are 
gone, 

Demands  that  man  should  weep,  and  bleed,  and 
groan ; 

0  vacant  expiation !  be  at  rest. — 

The  past  is  Death's,  the  future  is  thine  own ; 

And  love  and  joy  can  make  the  foulest  breast 
A  paradise  of  flowers,  where  peace  might  build 
her  nest 

XXIIL 

**  *  Speak  thou  I  whence  come  ye  ?  '-^A  Youth 

made  reply : 
*  Wearily,  wearily  o'er  the  boundless  deep 
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We  sail ; — ^thoa  readest  well  the  miBery 
Told  in  these  faded  eyes,  but  much  doth  sleep 
Within,  which  there  the  poor  heart  loves  to  keep. 
Or  dare  not  write  on  the  dishonoured  brow ; 
Even  from  our  childhood  have  we  learned  to 

steep 
The  bread  of  slavery  in  the  tears  of  woe, 
And  never  dreamed  of  hope  or  refuge  until  now. 


***  Yes — ^I  must  speak — ^my  secret  would  have 

perished 
Even  with  the  heart  it  wasted,  as  a  brand 
Fades  in  the  dying  flame  whose  life  it  cherished, 
But  that  no  human  bosom  can  withstand 
Thee,  wondrous  Lady,  and  the  mild  command 
Of  thy  keen  eyes : — ^yes,  we  are  wretched  slaves, 
Who  from  their  wonted  loves  and  native  land 
Are  reft,  and  bear  o'er  the  dividing  waves 
The  unregarded  prey  of  calm  and  happy  graves. 

XXV. 

« <  We  drag  afar  from  pastoral  vales  the  fairest 
Among  the  daughters  of  those  mountains  lone. 
We  drag  them  there,  where  all  things  best  and 

rarest 
Are  stained  and  trampled : — ^years  have  come 

and  gone 
Since,  like  the  ship  which  bears  me,  I  have 

known 
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No  thought ; — ^but  now  the  eyes  of  one  dear  Maid 
On  mine  with  light  of  mutual  love  have  shone — 
She  is  my  life, — ^I  am  but  as  the  shade 
Of  her, — a  smoke  sent  up  from  ashes,  soon  to  fade. 

XXVI. 

" '  For  she  must  perish  in  the  tyrant's  hall — 
Alas,  alas  I ' — He  ceased,  and  by  the  sail 
Sat  cowering — but  his  sobs  were  heard  by  all, 
And  still  before  the  ocean  and  the  gale 
The  ship  fled  fast  till  the  stars  'gan  to  fail. 
All  round  me  gathered  with  mute  countenance) 
The  Seamen  gazed,  the  Pilot,  worn  and  pale 
With  toil,  the  Captain  with  gray  locks,  whose 
glance 
Met  mine  in  restless  awe — ^they  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

XXVII. 

^ '  Recede  not !  pause  not  now !  thou  art  grown 

old. 
But  Hope  will  make  thee  young,  for  Hope  and 

Youth 
Are  children  of  one  mother,  even  Love — ^behold  1 
The  eternal  stars  gaze  on  us ! — ^is  the  truth 
Within  your  soul  ?  care  for  your  own,  or  ruth 
For  other's  sufferings  ?  do  ye  thirst  to  bear 
A  heart  which  not  the  serpent  custom's  tooth 
May  violate  ? — Be  free !  and  even  here, 
Swear  to  be  firm  till  death!'    They  cried,  <  We 

swear  I  we  swear  I ' 
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**  The  Tery  darkneas  shook,  as  with  a  blast 
Of  sabterranean  thunder  at  the  cry ; 
The  hollow  shore  its  thondand  echoes  cast 
Into  the  night,  as  if  the  sea,  and  sky, 
And  earthy  rejoiced  with  new-bom  liberty, 
For  in  that  name  they  swore!    Bolta  were  un- 
drawn, 
And  on  the  deck,  with  unaccostomed  eye 
The  captives  gazing  stood,  and  every  one 
Shrank  as  the  inconstant  torch  upon  her  oonnte- 
nance  shone. 


^They  were  earth's  purest  children,  young  and 

fisur, 
"With  eyes  the  shrines  of  unawakened  thought. 
And  brows  as  bright  as  spring  or  morning,  ere 
Dark  time  had  there  its  evil  legend  wrought 
In  characters  of  doud  which  wither  not.-— 
The  change  was  like  a  dream  to  them ;  but  soon 
They  knew  the  glory  of  their  altered  lot, 
In  the  bright  wisdom  of  youth's  breathless  noon; 
Sweet  talk,  and  smiles,  and  sighs,  all  bosoms  did 

attune. 


"  But  one  was  mute,  her  cheeks  and  lips  most 

fair, 
Changing  their  hue  like  lilies  newly  blown 
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Beneath  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair 
Waved  by  the  tNind  amid  the  sunny  noon, 
Showed  that  her  soul  was  quivering ;  and  full 

soon 
That  youth  arose,  and  breathlessly  did  look 
On  her  and  me,  as  for  some  speechless  boon : 
I  smiled,  and  both  their  hands  in  mine  I  took,. 
And  felt  a  soft  delight  from  what  their  spirits  shook. 


CANTO  IX. 

I. 

**  That  night  we  anchored  in  a  woody  bay, 
And  sleep  no  more  around  us  dared  to  hover 
Than,  when  all  doubt  and  fear  has  passed  away^ 
It  shades  the  couch  of  some  unresting  lover. 
Whose  heart  is  now  at  rest :  thus  night  passed 

over 
In  mutual  joy.    Around,  a  forest  grew 
Of  poplars  and  dark  oaks,  whose  shade  did  cover 
The  waning  stars,  prankt  in  the  waters  blue, 
And  trembled  in  the  wind  which  from  the  morning 

flew. 

n. 

**  The  joyous  mariners,  and  each  free  maiden. 
Now  brought  from  the  deep  forest  many  a  bough. 
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With  woodland  spoil  most  innocently  laden. 

Soon  wreaths  of  budding  foliage  seemed  to  flow 

Over  the  mast  and  sails,  the  stem  and  prow 

Were  canopied  with  blooming  boughs ;  the  while 

On  the  slant  sun's  path  o'er  the  waves  we  go 

Rejoicing,  like  the  dwellers  of  an  isle 

Doomed  to  pursue  those  waves  that  cannot  cease 

to  smile. 

III. 

'^  The  many  ships  spotting  the  dark  blue  deep 
With  snowy  sails,  fled  fast  as  ours  came  nigh, 
In  fear  and  wonder ;  and  on  every  steep 
Thousands  did  gaze;  they  heard  the  startling  cry, 
Like  earth's  own  voice  lifted  unconquerably 
To  all  her  children,  the  unbounded  mirth, 
The  glorious  joy  of  thy  name.  Liberty ! 
They  heard  I — ^As  o*er  the  mountains  of  the 
earth 
From  peak  to  peak  leap  on  the  beams  of  morn- 
ing's birth, 

IV. 

'^  So  from  that  cry  over  the  boundless  hills 
Sudden  was  caught  one  universal  sound, 
Like  a  volcano's  voice,  whose  thunder  fills 
Remotest  skies, — such  glorious  madness  found 
A  path  through  human  hearts  with  stream  which 

drowned 
Its  struggling  fears  and  cares,  dark  custom's 

brood; 
They  knew  not  whence  it  came,  but  felt  around 
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A  wide  contagion  poured — they  called  aloud 
On  Liberty — that  name  lived  on  the  sunny  flood. 

V. 

"  We  reached  the  port — alas  I  from  many  spirits 
The  wisdom  which  had  waked  that  cry,  was  fled, 
Like  the  brief  glory  which  dark  heaven  inherits 
From  the  false  dawn,  which  fades  ere  it  is  spread, 
Upon  the  night's  devouring  darkness  shed : 
Yet  soon  bright  day  will  burst— even  like  a 

chasm 
Of  Are,  to  bum  the  shrouds  outworn  and  dead. 
Which  wrap  the  world ;  a  wide  enthusiasm. 
To' cleanse  the  fevered  world  as  with  an  earth- 
quake's spasm  I 

VI. 

'^  I  walked  through  the  great  City  then,  but  free 
From  shame  or  fear ;  those  toil-worn  Mariners 
And  happy  Maidens  did  encompass  me  ; 
And  like  a  subterranean  wind  that  stirs 
Some  forest  among  caves,  the  hopes  and  fears 
From  every  human  soul  a  murmur  strange 
Made  as  I  past ;  and  many  wept  with  tears 
Of  joy  and  awe,  and  winged  thoughts  did  range, 
And  half-extinguished  words,  which  prophesied  of 
change. 

VII. 

'^  For,  with  strong  speech  I  tore  the  veil  that  hid 
Nature,  and  Truth,  and  Liberty,  and  Love ; 
As  one  who  from  some  mountain's  pyramid, 
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Points  to  the  unriseki  sun  !-^he  shades  approve 

His  truth,  and  flee  from  every  stream  and  grove. 

Thus,  gentle  thoughts  did  many  a  hosom  fill. 

Wisdom  the  mail  of  tried  affections  wove 

For  many  a  heart,  and  tameless  scorn  of  ill 

Thrice  steeped  in  molten  steel  the  unconquerable 

will. 

vni. 

^  Some  said  I  was  a  maniac  wild  and  lost ; 
Some,  that  I  scarce  had  risen  from  the  grave 
The  Prophet's  virgin  bride,  a  heavenly  ghost ; 
Some  said  I  was  a  fiend  from  my  weird  cave, 
Who  had  stolen  human  shape,  and  o'er  the  wave, 
The  forest,  and  the  mountain,  came ; — some  said 
I  was  the  child  of  God,  sent  down  to  save 
Woman  from  bonds  and  death,  and  on  my  head 
The  burthen  of  their  sins  would  frightfully  be  laid. 

IX. 

*^  But  soon  my  human  words  found  sympathy 
In  human  hearts :  the  purest  and  the  best. 
As  friend  with  friend  made  common  cause  with 

me. 
And  they  were  few,  but  resolute ; — the  rest, 
Ere  yet  success  the  enterprise  had  blest 
Leagued  with  me  in  their  hearts ; — their  meals, 

their  slumber. 
Their  hourly  occupations,  were  possest 
By  hopes  which  I  had  armed  to  oVemumber 
Those  hosts  of  meaner  cares,  which  life's  eitrong 

wings  encumber. 
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X. 

**  But  chiefly  women,  whom  my  voice  did  waken 
From  their  cold,  careless,  willing  slavery, 
Sought  me :  one  truth  their  dreary  prison  has 

shaken. 
They  looked  around,  and  lo !  they  became  free  I 
Their  many  tyrants  sitting  desolately 
In  slave-deserted  halls,  could  none  restrain ; 
For  wrath's  red  fire  had  withered  in  the  eye. 
Whose  lightning  once  was  death, — ^nor  fear,  nor 

gain 
Gould  tempt  one  captive  now  to  lock  another's 

chain. 

XI. 

^  Those  who  were  sent  to  bind  me,  wept,  and  felt 
Their  minds  outsoar  the  bonds  which  clasped 

them  round. 
Even  as  a  waxen  shape  may  waste  and  melt 
In  the  white  furnace ;  and  a  visioned  swound, 
A  pause  of  hope  and  awe,  the  City  bound. 
Which,  like  the  silence  of  a  tempest's  birth, 
When  in  its  awful  shadow  it  has  wound 
The  sun,  the  wind,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth. 
Hung  terrible,  ere  yet  the  lightnings  have  leapt 

forth. 

XII. 

^  Like  clouds  inwoven  in  the  silent  sky 

By  winds  from  distant  regions  meeting  therOi 

In  the  high  name  of  Truth  and  Liberty 
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Around  the  City  millions  gathered  were, 
By  hopes  which  sprang  from  many  a  hidden  lair : 
Words  which  the  lore  of  truth  in  hues  of  grace 
Arrayed,  thine  own  wild  songs  which  in  the  air 
Like  homeless  odours  floated,  and  the  name 
Of  thee,  and  many  a  tongue  which  thou  hadst 
dipped  in  flame. 

xni. 

"  The  Tyrant  knew  his  power  was  gone,  but 

Fear, 
The  nurse  of  Vengeance,  bade  him  wait  the 

event — 
That  perfidy  and  custom,  gold  and  prayer. 
And  whatsoe'er,  when  force  is  impotent. 
To  fraud  the  sceptre  of  the  world  has  lent, 
Might,  as  he  judged,  confirm  his  failing  sway. 
Therefore  throughout  the  streets,  the  Priests 

he  sent 
To  curse  the  rebels. — ^To  their  gods  did  they 
For  Earthquake,  Plague,  and  Want,  kneel  in  the 

public  way. 

XIV. 

"  And  grave  and  hoary  men  were  bribed  to  tell 
From  seats  where  law  is  made  the  slave  of 

wrong, 
How  glorious  Athens  in  her  splendour  fell, 
Because  her  sons  were  free, — and  that  among 
Mankind,  the  many  to  the  few  belong. 
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By  Heaven,  and  Nature,  and  necessity. 
They  said,  that  age  was  truth,  and  that  the  young 
Marred  with  wild  hopes  the  peace  of  slavery, 
With  which  old  times  and  men  had  quelled  the 
vain  and  free. 

XV. 

^  And  with  the  falsehood  of  their  poisonous  lips 
They  breathed  on  the  enduring  memory 
Of  sages  and  of  bards  a  brief  eclipse. 
There  was  one  teacher,  whom  necessity 
Had  armed  with  strength  and  wrong  against 

mankind. 
His  slave  and  his  avenger  aye  to  be : 
That  we  were  weak  and  sinful,  frail  and  blind. 
And  that  the  will  of  one  was  peace,  and  we 
Should  seek  for  nought  on  earth  but  toil  and  misery, 

XVI. 

" '  For  thus  we  might  avoid  the  hell  hereafter ;' 
So  spake  the  hypocrites,  who  cursed  and  lied. 
Alas,  their  sway  was  past,  and  tears  and  laugh- 
ter 
Clung  to  their  hoary  hair,  withering  the  pride 
Which  in  their  hollow  hearts  dared  still  abide  ; 
And  yet  obscener  slaves  with  smoother  brow. 
And  sneers  on  their  strait  lips,  thin,  blue,  and 

wide. 
Said,  that  the  rule  of  men  was  over  now. 
And  hence,  the  subject  world  to  woman's  will  must 
bow; 
VOL.  I.  24 
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xvn. 

^  And  gold  was  scattered  through  the  streets, 

and  wine 
Flowed  at  a  hundred  feasts  within  the  wall. 
In  vain  !  The  steady  towers  in  Heaven  did  shine 
As  they  were  wont,  nor  at  the  priestly  call 
Left  Plague  her  banquet  in  the  ^thiop's  hall, 
Nor  Famine  from  the  rich  man's  portal  came, 
Where  at  her  ease  she  ever  preys  on  all 
Who  throng  to  kneel  for  food :  nor  fear,  nor 
shame, 
Nor  faith,  nor  discord,  dimmed  hope's  newly-kin- 
dled flame. 

XVIII. 

'^  For  gold  was  as  a  god  whose  faith  began 
To  fade,  so  that  its  worshippers  were  few ; 
And  faith  itself,  which  in  the  heart  of  man 
Gives  shape,  voice,  name,  to  spectral  terror, 

knew 
Its  downfall,  as  the  altars  lonelier  grew. 
Till  the  Priests  stood  alone  within  the  fane ; 
The  shafts  of  falsehood  unpoUuting  flew. 
And  the  cold  sneers  of  calumny  were  vain 
The  union  of  the  free  with  discord's  brand  to  stain. 

XIX. 

"  The  rest  thou  knowest — Lo  I  we  two  are  here ; 
We  have  survived  a  ruin  wide  and  deep. 
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Strange  thoughts  are  mine. — I  cannot  grieve 

nor  fear ; 
Sitting  with  thee  upon  this  lonely  steep 
I  smile,  though  human  love  should  make  me 

weep. 
We  have  survived  a  joj  that  knows  no  sorrow^ 
And  I  do  feel  a  mightj  calmness  creep 
Over  nly  heart,  which  can  no  longer  borrow 
Its  hues  from  chance  or  change,  dark  children  of 

to-morrow. 


"  We  know  not  what  will  come^-yet,  Laon, 

dearest, 
Gythna  shall  be  the  prophetess  of  love. 
Her  lips  shall  rob  thee  of  the  grace  thou  wearest, 
To  hide  thy  heart,  and  clothe  the  shapes  which 

rove 
Within  the  homeless  future's  wintry  grove.; 
For  I  now,  sitting  thus  beside  thee,  seem 
Even  with  thy  breath  and  blood  to  live  and  move, 
And  violence  and  wrong  are  as  a  dream 
Which  rolls  from  steadfast  truth,  an  unretuming 

stream. 

XXI. 

"  The  blasts  of  autumn  drive  the  winged  seeds 
Over  the  earth, — next  come  the  snows,  and  rain, 
And  frosts,  and  storms,  which  dreary  winter 

leads 
Out  of  his  Scythian  cave,  a  savage  train. 
Behold  !  Spring  sweeps  over  the  world  again^ 
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Shedding  soft  dews  from  her  ethereal  wings ; 
Flowers  on  the  mountains,  fruits  over  the  plain. 
And  music  on  the  waves  and  woods  she  flings. 
And  love  on  all  that  lives,  and  calm  on  lifeless 
things. 

XXII. 

^'  O  Spring,  of  hope,  and  love,  and  youth,  and 
gladness, 

Wind-wingbd  emblem  I  brightest,  best,  and  fair- 
est. 

Whence  comest  thou,  when,  with  dark  winter's 
sadness 

The  tears  that  fade  in  sunny  smiles  thou  sharest  ? 

Sister  of  joy  I  thou  art  the  child  who  wearest 

Thy  mother's  dying  smile,  tender  and  sweet ; 

Thy  mother  Autumn,  for  whose  grave  thou 
bearest 

Fresh  flowers,  and  beams  like  flowers,  with  gen- 
tle feet. 
Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her  winding- 
sheet 

XXIII. 

"Virtue,  and  Hope,  and  Love,  like  light  and 

Heaven, 
Surround  the  world. — We  are  their  chosen 

slaves. 
Has  not  the  whirlwind  of  our  spirit  driven 
Truth's  deathless  germs  to  thought's  remotest 

caves  ? 
Lo,  Winter  comes  ! — ^the  grief  of  many  graves. 
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The  frost  of  death,  the  tempest  of  the  sword, 
The  flood  of  tyranny,  whose  sanguine  waves 
Stagnate  like  ice  at  Faith  the  enchanter's  word, 
And  bind  all  human  hearts  in  its  repose  abhorred. 

XXIV. 

'^  The  seeds  are  sleeping  in  the  soil :  meanwhile 
The  tyrant  peoples  dungeons  with  his  prey ; 
Pale  victims  on  the  guarded  scaffold  smile 
Because  they  cannot  speak ;  and,  day  by  day, 
The  moon  of  wasting  Science  wanes  away 
Among  her  stars,  and  in  that  darkness  vast 
The  sons  of  earth  to  their  foul  idols  pray, 
And  gray  Priests  triumph,  and  like  blight  or 
blast 
A  shade  of  selfish  care  o'er  human  looks  is  cast 

XXV. 

"  This  is  the  Winter  of  the  world ; — ^and  here 
We  die,  even  as  the  winds  of  Autumn  fade, 
Expiring  in  the  frore  and  foggy  air. — 
Behold !  Spring  comes,  though  we  must  pass, 

who  made 
The  promise  of  its  birth,— even  as  the  shade 
Which  from  our  death,  as  from  a  mountain, 

flings 
The  future,  a  broad  sunrise ;  thus  arrayed 
As  with  the  plumes  of  overshadowing  wings. 
From  its  dark  gulf  of  chains.  Earth  like  an  eagle 

springs. 
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XXVI. 

^  O  dearest  love !  we  shall  be  dead  and  cold 
Before  this  mom  maj  on  the  world  arise : 
Wouldst  thou  the  glory  of  its  dawn  behold  ? 
yas !  gaze  not  on  me,  but  turn  thine  eyes 
On  thine  own  heart — it  is  a  paradise 
Which  everlasting  spring  has  made  its  own, 
And  while  drear  Winter  fills  the  naked  skies, 
Sweet  streams  of  sunny  thought,  and  flowers 

fresh  blown 
Are  there,  and  weave  their  sounds  and  odours  into 

one. 

XXVII. 

^^  In  their  own  hearts  the  earnest  of  the  hope 
Which  made  them  great,  the  good  will  ever  find ; 
And  though  some  envious  shade  may  interlope 
Between  the  effect  and  it,  one  comes  behind, 
Who  aye  the  future  to  the  past  will  bind — 
Necessity,  whose  sightless  strength  for  ever 
Evil  with  evil,  good  with  good,  must  wind 
In  bands  of  union,  which  no  power  may  sever : 
They  must  bring  forth  their  kind,  and  be  divided 
never ! 

XX  VIII. 

^^The  good  and  mighty  of  departed. ages 
Are  in  their  graves,  the  innocent  and  free. 
Heroes,  and  Poets,  and  prevailing  Sages, 
Who  leave  the  vesture  of  their  majesty 
To  adorn  and  clothe  this  naked  world ; — and  we 
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Are  like  to  them — such  perish,  but  they  leave 
All  hope,  or  love,  or  truth,  or  liberty, 
Whose  forms  their  mighty  spirits  could  conceive, 
To  be  a  rule  and  law  to  ages  that  survive. 

XXIX. 

"  So  be  the  turf  heaped  over  our  remains 
Even  in  our  happy  youth,  and  that  strange  lot 
Whatever  it  be,  when  in  these  mingling  veins 
The  blood  is  still,  be  ours ;  let  sense  and  thought 
Pass  from  our  being,  or  be  numbered  not 
Among  the  things  that  are ;  let  those  who  come 
Behind,  for  whom  our  steadfast  will  has  bought 
A  calm  inheritance,  a  glorious  doom. 
Insult  with  careless  tread  our  undivided  tomb. 

XXX. 

^  Our  many  thoughts  and  deeds,  our  life  and  love. 
Our  happiness,  and  all  that  we  have  been, 
Immortally  must  live,  and  bum,  and  move. 
When  we  shall  be  no  more ;  the  world  has  seen 
A  type  of  peace ;  and  as  some  most  serene 
And  lovely  spot  to  a  poor  maniac's  eye. 
After  long  years,  some  sweet  and  moving  scene 
Of  youthful  hope  returning  suddenly. 
Quells  his  long  madness — thus  man  shall  remem- 
ber thee. 

XXXI. 

^  And  calumny  meanwhile  shall  feed  on  us. 
As  worms  devour  the  dead,  and  near  the  throne 
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And  at  the  altar,  most  accepted  thus 
Shall  sneers  and  curses  be ; — what  we  have  done 
None  shall  dare  vouch,  though  it  be  truly  known ; 
That  record  shall  remain,  when  they  must  pass 
Who  built  their  pride  on  its  oblivion  ; 
And  fame,  in  human  hope  which  sculptured  was, 
Survive  the  perished  scrolls  of  unenduring  brass. 

XXXII. 

"  The  while  we  two,  beloved,  must  depart, 
And  Sense  and  Reason,  those  enchanters  fair. 
Whose  wand  of  power  is  hope,  would  bid  the 

heart 
That  gazed  beyond  the  wormy  grave  despair : 
These  eyes,  these  lips,  this  blood,  seems  darkly 

there 
To  fade  in  hideous  ruin ;  no  calm  sleep 
Peopling  with  golden  dreams  the  stagnant  air, 
Seems  our  obscure  and  rotting  eyes  to  steep 
In  joy ; — ^but  senseless  death — a  ruin  dark  and 

deep! 

XXXIII. 

'*  These  are  blind  fancies.  Reason  cannot  know 
What  sense  can  neither  'feel,  nor  thought  con- 
ceive ; 
There  is  delusion  in  the  world — and  woe, 
And  fear,  and  pain — we  know  not  whence  we 

live. 
Or  why,  or  how,  or  what  mute  Power  may  give 
Their  being  to  each  plant,  and  star,  and  beast. 
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Or  even  these  thoughts. — Come  near  me !  I  do 

weave 
A  chain  I  cannot  break — I  am  possest 
With  thoughts  too  swifl  and  strong  for  one  lone 

human  breast 

XXXIV. 

"  Yes,  yes — thy  kiss  is  sweet,  thy  lips  are  warm— 
O !  willingly,  beloved,  would  these  eyes, 
Might  they  no  more  drink  being  from  thy  form, 
Even  as  to  sleep  whence  we  again  arise 
Close  their  faint  orbs  in  death.  I  fear  nor  prize 
Aught  that  can  now  betide,  unshared  by  thee. 
Tes;  love,  when  wisdom  fails,  makes  Cythna 

wise; 
Darkness  and  death,  if  death  be  true,  must  be 
Dearer  than  life  and  hope,  if  unenjoyed  with  thee. 

XXXV. 

^  Alas !  our  thoughts  flow  on  with  stream  whose 
waters 

Return  not  to  their  fountain — Earth  and  Heaven, 

The  Ocean  and  the  Sun,  the  clouds  their  daugh- 
ters. 

Winter,  and  Spring,  and  Mom,  and  Noon,  and 
Even, — 

All  that  we  are  or  know,  is  darkly  driven 

Towards  one  gulf. — Lo! — what  a  change  is 
come 

Since  I  first  spake-— but  time  shall  be  forgiven, 
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Though  it  change  all  but  thee  I "  She  ceased — 
night's  gloom 
Meanwhile  had  fallen  on  earth  from  the  sky's  sun- 
less dome. 

XXXYI. 

Though  she  had  ceased,  her  countenance,  up- 
lifted 

To  heaven,  still  spake,  with  solemn  glorj  bright; 

Her  dark  deep  eyes,  her  lips,  whose  motions 
gifted 

The  air  they  breathed  with  love,  her  locks  un- 
dight ; 

"  Fair  star  of  life  and  love,"  I  cried,  "  my  soul's 
delight, 

Why  lookest  thou  on  the  crystalline  skies  ? 

O  that  my  spirit  were  yon  Heaven  of  night, 

"Which  gazes  on  thee  with  its  thousand  eyes ! " 
She  turned  to  me  and  smiled — ^that  smile  was  Pa- 
radise! 


OAKTO    X. 

I. 

Was  there  a  human  spirit  in  the  steed. 

That  thus  with  his  proud  voice,  ere  night  was 

gone. 
He  broke  our  linked  rest?  or  do  indeed 
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All  living  things  a  common  nature  own, 

And  thought  erect  a  universal  throne, 

Where  many  shapes  one  tribute  ever  bear  ? 

And  Earth,  their  mutual  mother,  does  she  groan 

To  see  her  sons  contend  ?  and  makes  she  bare 

Her  breast,  that  all  in  peace  its  drainless  stores 

may  share  ? 

II. 

I  have  heard  friendly  sounds  from  many  a  tongue 

Which  was  not  human — ^the  lone  nightingale 

Has  answered  me  with  her  most  soothing  song, 

Out  of  her  ivy  bower,  when  I  sat  pale 

With  grief,  and  sighed  beneath;  from  many  a  dale 

The  antelopes  who  flocked  for  food  have  spoken 

With  happy  sounds,  and  motions,  that  avail 

Like  man's  own  speech ;  and  such  was  now  the 

token 

Of  waning  night,  whose  calm  by  that  proud  neigh 

was  broken. 

III. 

Each  night,  that  mighty  steed  bore  me  abroad. 
And  I  returned  with  food  to  our  retreat. 
And  dark  intelligence ;  the  blood  which  flowed 
Over  the  fields,  had  stained  the  courser's  feet; — 
Soon  the  dust  drinks  that  bitter  dew, — then  meet 
The  vulture,  and  the  wild-dog,  and  the  snake. 
The  wolf,  and  the  hyaena  gray,  and  eat 
The  dead  in  horrid  truce :  their  throngs  did  make 
Behind  the  steed,  a  chasm  like  waves  in  a  ship's 
wake. 
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IV. 

For,  from  the  utmost  realms  of  earth,  came 

pouring 
The  handed  slaves  whom  every  despot  sent 
At  that  throned  traitor's  summons ;  like  the  roar- 
ing 
Of  fire,  whose  floods  the  wild  deer  circumvent 
In  the  scorched  pastures  of  the  South ;  so  hent 
The  armies  of  the  leagued  kings  around 
Their  files  of  steel  and  flame ; — the  continent 
Trembled,  as  with  a  zone  of  ruin  bound ; 
Beneath  their  feet,  the  sea  shook  with  their  navies' 
sound. 

V. 

From  every  nation  of  the  earth  they  came, 
The  multitude  of  moving  heartless  things, 
Whom  slaves  call  men ;  obediently  they  came, 
Like  sheep  whom  from  the  fold  the  shepherd 

brings 
To  the  stall,  red  with  blood ;  their  many  kings 
Led  them,  thus  erring,  from  their  native  home ; 
Tartar  and  Frank,  and  millions  whom  the  wings 
Of  Indian  breezes  lull,  and  many  a  'band 
The  Arctic  Anarch  sent,  and  Idumea's  sand, 

VI. 

Fertile  in  prodigies  and  lies ; — so  there 
Strange  natures  made  a  brotherhood  of  ilL 
The  desert  savage  ceased  to  grasp  in  fear 
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His  Asian  shield  and  bow,  when,  at  the  will 
Of  Europe's  subtler  son,  the  bolt  would  kill 
Some  shepherd  sitting  on  a  rock  secure  ; 
But  smiles  of  wondering  joj  his  face  would  fill, 
And  savage  sympathy :  those  slaves  impure, 
Each  one  the  other  thus  from  ill  to  ill  did  lure. 

VII. 

For  traitorously  did  that  foul  Tyrant  robe 
His  countenance  in  lies ;— «ven  at  the  hour 
When  he  was  snatched  from  death,  then  o'er  the 

globe. 
With  secret  signs  from  many  a  mountain  tower, 
With  smoke  by  day,  and  fire  by  night,  the  power 
Of  kings  and  priests,  those  dark  conspirators. 
He  called : — they  knew  his  cause  their  own, 

and  swore 
Like  wolves  and  serpents  to  their  mutual  wars 
Strange  truce,  with  .many  a  rite  which  Earth  and 

Heaven  abhors. 

VIII. 

Myriads  had  come^-millions  were  on  their  way ; 
The  Tyrant  passed,  surrounded  by  the  steel 
Of  hired  assassins,  through  the  public  way. 
Choked  with  his  country's  dead ; — his  footsteps 

reel 
On  the  fresh  blood — ^he  smiles.   "Ay,  now  I  feel 
I  am  a  King  in  truth ! "  he  said,  and  took 
His  royal  seat,  and  bade  the  torturing  wheel 
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Be  brought,  and  fire,  and  pincers,  and  the  hook, 
And  scorpions !  that  his  soul  on  its  revenge  might 
look. 

IX. 

"  But  first,  go  slay  the  rebels. — ^Why  return 
The  victor  bands  ?  "  he  said :  "  millions  yet  live, 
Of  whom  the  weakest  with  one  word  might  turn 
The  scales  of  victory  yet ; — let  none  survive 
But  those  within  the  walls — each  fifth  shall  give 
The  expiation  for  his  brethren  here. — 
Go  forth,  and  waste  and  kill;" — "O  king,  for- 
give 
My  speech,"  a  soldier  answered ; — "  but  we  fear 
The  spirits  of  the  night,  and  mom  is  drawing  near ; 

X. 

"  For  we  were  slaying  still  without  remorse, 
And  now  that  dreadful  chief  beneath  my  hand 
Defenceless  lay,  when  on  a  hell-black  horse, 
An  angel  bright  as  day,  waving  a  brand 
Which  fiashed  among  the  stars,  passed."^ 

"  Dost  thou  stand 
Parleying  with  me,  thou  wretch  ?  "  the  king  re- 
plied ; 
'^  SlaveSjbind  him  to  the  wheel ;  and  of  this  band. 
Whoso  will  drag  that  woman  to  his  side 
That  scared  him  thus,  may  bum  his  dearest  foe 
beside ; 

XI. 

'^  And  gold  and  glory  shall  be  his. — Go  forth  1  ** 
They  rushed  into  the  plain. — Loud  was  the  roar 
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Of  their  career :  the  horsemen  shook  the  earth; 
The  wheeled  artillery's  speed  the  pavement  tore; 
The  infantry,  file  after  file,  did  pour 
Their  clouds  on  the  utmost  hills.    Five  days 

they  slew 
Among  the  wasted  fields  :  the  sixth  saw  gore 
Stream  through  the  city ;  on  the  seventh,  the  dew 
Of  slaughter  became  stiff;  and  there  was  peace 

anew, — 

XII. 

Peace  in  the  desert  fields  and  villages, 
Between  the  glutted  beasts  and  mangled  dead ! 
Peace  in  the  silent  streets  !  save  when  the  cries 
Of  victims,  to  their  fiery  judgment  led. 
Made  pale  their  voiceless  lips  who  seemed  to 

dread. 
Even  in  their  dearest  kindred,  lest  some  tongue 
Be  faithless  to  the  fear  yet  unbetrayed ; 
Peace  in  the  Tyrant's  palace,  where  the  throng 
Waste  the  triumphal  hours  in  festival  and  song  I 

xni. 

Day  after  day  the  burning  sun  rolled  on 
Over  the  death-polluted  land ; — it  came 
Out  of  the  east  like  fire,  and  fiercely  shone 
A  lamp  of  Autumn,  ripening  with  its  fiame 
The  few  lone  ears  of  corn  ; — the  sky  became 
Stagnate  with  heat,  so  that  each  cloud  and  blast 
Languished  and  died ;  the  thirsting  air  did  claim 
All  moisture,  and  a  rotting  vapour  past 
From  the  unburied  dead,  invisible  and  fast 
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XIV. 

First  Want,  then  Plagae,  came  on  the  beasts ; 

their  food 
Failed,  and  they  drew  the  breath  of  its  decay. 
Millions  on  millions,  whom  the  scent  of  blood 
Had  lured,  or  who,  from  regions  far  away, 
Had  tracked  the  hosts  in  festival  array 
From  their  dark  deserts ;  gaunt  and  wasting 

now 
Stalked  like  fell  shades  among  their  perished 

prey; 
In  their  green  eyes  a  strange  disease  did  glow; 
They  sank  in  hideous  spasm,  or  pains  severe  and 

slow. 

XV. 

The  fish  were  poisoned  in  the  streams ;  the  birds 
In  the  green  woods  perished ;  the  insect  race 
Was  withered  up ;   the  scattered  flocks  and 

herds 
Who  had  survived  the  wild  beasts*  hungry  chase 
Died  moaning,  each  upon  the  other's  face 
In  helpless  agony  gazing ;  round  the  City 
All  night,  the  lean  hyaenas  their  sad  case 
Like  starving  infants  wailed — ^a  woful  ditty  ; 
And  many  a  mother  wept,  pierced  with  unnatural 

pity. 

XVI. 

Amid  the  aerial  minarets  on  high, 
The  Ethiopian  vultures  fluttering  fell 
From  their  long  line  of  brethren  in  the  sky. 
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Startling  the  concourse  of  mankind. — ^Too  well 
These  signs  the  coming  mischief  did  foretell : — 
Strange  panic  first,  a  deep  and  sickening  dread 
Within  each  heart,  like  ice,  did  sink  and  dwell, 
A  voiceless  thought  of  evil,  which  did  spread 
With  the  quick  glance  of  eyes,  like  withering 
lightnings  shed. 

xvn. 

Day  after  day,  when  the  year  wanes,  the  frosts 
Strip  its  green  crown  of  leaves,  till  all  is  bare ; 
So  on  those  strange  and  congregated  hosts 
Came  Famine,  a  swift  shadow,  and  the  air 
Groaned  with  the  burden  of  a  new  despair ; 
Famine,  than   whom    Misrule  no  deadlier 

daughter 
Feeds  from  her  thousand  breasts,  though  sleep- 
ing there 
With  lidless  eyes,  lie  Faith,  and  Plague,  and 
Slaughter, — 
k  ghastly  brood,  conceived  of  Lethe's  sullen  water. 

XVIII. 

There  was  no  food ;  the  com  was  trampled  down. 
The  fiocks  and  herds  had  perished ;  on  the  shore 
The  dead  and  putrid  fish  were  ever  thrown ; 
The  deeps  were  foodless,  and  the  winds  no  more 
Creaked  with  the  weight  of  birds,  but,  as  before 
Those  winged  things  sprang  forth,  were  void 

of  shade ; 
VOL.  L  25 
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The  vines  and  orchards,  Autumn's  golden  store, 
Were  burned;  so  that  the  meanest  food  was 
weighed 
With  gold,  and  Avarice  died  before  the  god  it  made. 

XIX. 

There  was  no  com — ^in  the  wide  market-place 
All  loathliest  things,  even  human  flesh,  was  sold; 
They  weighed  it  in  small  scales — and  many  a 

face 
Was  fixed  in  eager  horror  then :  his  gold 
The  miser  brought;  the  tender  maid  grown  bold 
Through  hunger,  bared  her  scorned  charms  in 

vain ; 
The  mother  brought  her  eldest  bom,  controlled 
By  instinct  blind  as  love,  but  turned  again 
And  bade  her  infant  suck,  and  died  in  silent  pain. 

XX. 

Then  fell  blue  Plague  upon  the  race  of  man. 
"  0,  for  the  sheathed  steel,  so  late  which  gave 
Oblivion  to  the  dead,  when  the  streets  ran 
With  brothers'  blood  I  O,  that  the  earthquake's 

grave 
Would  gape,  or  Ocean  lift  its  stifling  wave ! " 
Vain  cries — ^throughout  the  streets,  thousands 

pursued 
Each  by  his  flery  torture,  howl  and  rave, 
Or  sit,  in  frenzy's  unimagined  mood. 
Upon  fresh  heaps  of  dead — a  ghastly  multitude* 
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XXI. 

It  was  not  hunger  now,  but  thirst     Each  well 
Was  choked  with  rotting  corpses,  and  became 
A  caldron  of  green  mist  made  visible 
At  sunrise.     Thither  still  the  myriads  came, 
Seeking  to  quench  the  agony  of  the  flame 
Which  raged  like  poison  through  their  bursting 

veins ; 
Naked  they  were  from  torture,  without  shame, 
Spotted  with  nameless  scars  and  lurid  blains. 
Childhood,  and  youth,  and  age,  writhing  in  savage 

pains. 

XXII. 

It  was  not  thirst  but  madness  I  Many  saw 
Their  own  lean  image  everywhere :  it  went 
A  ghastlier  self  beside  them,  tiU  the  awe 
Of  that  dread  sight  to  self-destruction  sent 
Those  shrieking  victims;  some,  ere  life  was 

spent. 
Sought,  with  a  horrid  sympathy,  to  shed 
Contagion  on  the  sound ;  and  others  rent 
Their  matted  hair,  and  cried  aloud,  "  We  tread 
On  fire!  the  avenging  Power  his  hell  on  earth 

has  spread." 

XXIII. 

Sometimes  the  living  by  the  dead  were  hid. 
Near  the  great  fountain  in  the  public  square, 
Where  corpses  made  a  crumbling  pyramid 
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Under  the  sud,  was  heard  one  stifled  prayer 
For  life  in  the  hot  silence  of  the  air ; 
And  strange  'twas,  'mid  that  hideous  heap  to  see 
Some  shrouded  in  their  long  and  golden  hair, 
As  if  not  dead,  but  slumbering  quietly. 
Like  forms  which  scalptors  carve,  then  love  to 
agony. 

XXIV. 

Famine  had  spared  the  palace  of  the  king : 

He  rioted  in  festival  the  while, 

He  and  his  guards  and  priests ;  but  Plague  did 


One  shadow  upon  all.  Famine  can  smile 
On  him  who  brings  it  food,  and  pass,  with  guile 
Of  thankful  falsehood,  like  a  courtier  gray. 
The  house-dog  of  the  throne  ;  but  many  a  mile 
Comes  Plague,  a  winged  wolf,  who  loathes  alway 
The  garbage  and  the  scum  that  strangers  make  her 
prey. 

XXV. 

So,  near  the  throne,  amid  the  gorgeous  feast. 
Sheathed  in  resplendent  arms,  or  loosely  dight 
To  luxury,  ere  the  mockery  yet  had  ceased 
That  lingered  on  his  lips,  the  warrior's  might 
Was  loosened,  and  a  new  and  ghastlier  night 
In  dreams  of  frenzy  lapped  his  eyes  ;  he  fell 
Headlong,  or  with  stiff  eyeballs  sat  upright 
Among  the  guests,  or  raving  mad,  did  tell 
Strange  truths ;  a  dying  seer  of  dark  oppression's 
helL 
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XXVI. 

The  Princes  and  the  Priests  were  pale  with 

terror ; 
That  monstrous  faith  wherewith  thej  ruled 

mankind 
Fell,  like  a  shafl  loosed  by  the  bowman's  error, 
On  their   own  hearts ;  they  sought  and  thej 

could  find 
No  refuge — 'twas  the  blind  who  led  the  blind ! 
So,  through  the  desolate  streets  to  the  high  fane. 
The  many-tongued  and  endless  armies  wind 
In  sad  procession :  each  among  the  train 
To  his  own  idol  lifts  his  supplications  vain. 

XXVII. 

"  O  Grod  I "  they  cried,  "  we  know  our  secret 

pride 
Has  scorned  thee,  and  thy  worship,  and  thy 

name; 
Secure  in  human  power,  we  have  defied 
Thy  fearful  might ;  we  bend  in  fear  and  shame 
Before  thy  presence ;  with  the  dust  we  claim 
Kindred.     Be  merciful,  0  King  of  Heaven  ! 
Most  justly  have  we  suffered  for  thy  fame 
Made  dim,  but  be  at  length  our  sins  forgiven. 
Ere  to  despair  and  death  thy  worshippers  be  driven. 

XXVIII. 

"  O  King  of  Glory  !  Thou  alone  hast  power ! 
Who  can  resist  thy  will  ?  who  can  restrain 
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Thy  wrath,  when  on  theguihy  thou  dost  shower 
The  shafts  of  thy  revenge, — a  blistering  rain  ? 
Greatest  and  best,  be  merciful  again ! 
Have  we  not  stabbed  thine  enemies,  and  made 
The  Earth  an  altar  and  the  Heavens  a  fane 
Where  thou  wert  worshipped  with  their  blood, 

and  laid 
Those  hearts  in  dust  which  would  thy  searchless 

works  have  weighed  ? 

XXIX. 

"  Well  didst  thou  loosen  on  this  impious  City 
Thine  angels  of  revenge  :  recall  them  now. 
Thy  worshippers,  abased,  here  kneel  for  pity, 
And  bind  their  souls  by  an  immortal  vow : 
We  swear  by  thee  I   And  to  our  oath  do  thou 
Give  sanction,  from  thine  hell  of  fiends  and 

fame. 
That  we  will  kill  with  fire  and  torments  slow 
The  last  of  those  who  mocked  thy  holy  name, 
And  scorned  the  sacred  laws  thy   prophets   did 
proclaim." 

XXX. 

Thus  they  with  trembling  limbs  and  pallid  lips 
Worshipped  their  own  hearts'  image,  dim  and 

vast, 
Scared  by  the  shade  wherewith  they  would 

eclipse 
The  light  of  other  minds  ; — ^troubled  they  past 
From  the  great  Temple.    Fiercely  still  and  fast 
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The  arrows  of  the  plague  among  them  fell, 
And  thej  on  one  another  gazed  aghast, 
And  through  the  hosts  contention  wild  befell, 
As  each  of  his  own  god  the  wondrous  works  did  telL 

XXXI. 

And  Oromaze,  Joshua,  and  Mahomet, 
Moses,  and  Buddh,  Zerdusht,  and  Brahm,  and 

Fo, 
A  tumult  of  strange  names,  which  never  met 
Before,  as  watch-words  of  a  single  woe 
Arose.     Each  raging  votary  'gan  to  throw 
Alofl  his  armed  hands,  and  each  did  howl 
"  Our  Gk)d  alone  is  Grod  I "  and  slaughter  now 
Would  have  gone  forth,  when,  from  beneath  a 

cowl, 
A  voice  came  forth,  which  pierced  like  ice  through 

every  soul. 

XXXII. 

'Twas  an  Iberian  Priest  from  whom  it  came, 
A  zealous  man,  who  led  the  legioned  west 
With  words  which  faith  and  pride  had  steeped 

in  flame, 
To  quell  the  unbelievers  ;  a  dire  guest 
Even  to  his  friends  was  he,  for  in  his  breast 
Did  hate  and  guile  lie  watchful,  intertwined. 
Twin  serpents  in  one  deep  and  winding  nest ; 
He  loathed  all  faith  beside  his  own,  and  pined 
To  wreak  his  fear  of  Heaven  in  vengeance  on 

mankind. 
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xxxin. 

But  more  he  loathed  and  hated  the  clear  light 

Of  wisdom  and  free  thought,  and  more  did  fear 

Lest^  kindled  once,  its  beams  might  pierce  the 

night    ' 

Even  where  his  idol  stood ;  for  far  and  near 

Did  many  a  heart  in  Europe  leap  to  hear 

That  faith  and  tyranny  were  trampled  down ; 

Many  a  pale  victim,  doomed  for  truth  to  share 

The  murderer's  cell,  or  see,  with  helpless  groan, 

The  priests  his  children  drag  for  slaves  to  serve 

their  own. 

xxxrv. 

He  dared  not  kill  the  infidels  with  fire 
Or  steel,  in  Europe ;  the  slow  agonies 
Of  legal  torture  mocked  his  keen  desire : 
So  he  made  truce  with  those  who  did  despise 
The  expiation,  and  the  sacrifice. 
That,  though  detested,  Islam's  kindred  creed 
Might  crush  for  him  those  deadlier  enemies ; 
For  fear  of  God  did  in  his  bosom  breed 
A  jealous  hate  of  man,  an  unreposing  need. 

XXXY. 

"  Peace  I  Peace  I "  he  cried,  "  When  we  are 

dead,  the  Day 
Of  Judgment  comes,  and  all  shall  surely  know 
Whose  Gk)d  is  God;  each  fearfully  shall  pay 
The  errors  of  his  faith  in  endless  woe  I 
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But  there  is  sent  a  mortal  vengeance  now 
On  earth,  because  an  impious  race  had  spumed 
Him  whom  we  all  adore, — a  subtle  foe, 
Bj  whom  for  ye  this  dread  reward  was  earned, 
Andkinglj   thrones,  which  rest  on  faith,  nigh 
overturned. 

XXXVI. 

^  Think  je,  because  we  weep,  and  kneel,  and 

pray. 
That  God  will  lull  the  pestilence  ?    It  rose 
Even  from  beneath  his  throne,  where,  manj  a 

day 
His  mercy  soothed  it  to  a  dark  repose  : 
It  walks  upon  the  earth  to  judge  his  foes, 
And  what  art  thou  and  I,  that  he  should  deign 
To  curb  his  ghastly  minister,  or  close 
The  gates  of  death,  ere  they  receive  the  twain 
Who  shook  with  mortal  spells  his  undefended 

reign? 

XXXVIL 

''  Ay,  there  is  famine  in  the  gulf  of  hell. 
Its  giant  worms  of  fire  for  ever  yawn,— 
Their  lurid  eyes  are  on  us  !  Those  who  fell 
By  the  swift  shafts  of  pestilence  ere  dawn. 
Are  in  their  jaws  I  They  hunger  for  the  spawn 
Of  Satan,  their  own  brethren,  who  were  sent 
To  make  our  souls  their  spoil.    See,  see  I  they 
fawn 
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like  dogs,  and  thej  wiU  sleep  with  luxury 
spent, 
When  those  detested  hearts  their  iron  fangs  have 
rent  I 

XXXVIII. 

"  Our  God  may  then  lull  Pestilence  to  sleep. 
Pile  high  the  pyre  of  expiation  now ! 
A  forest's  spoil  of  boughs,  and  on  the  heap 
Pour  venomous  gums,  which  sullenly  and 

slow. 
When  touched  by  flame,  shall  bum,  and  melt, 

and  flow, 
A  stream  of  clinging  Are, — and  fix  on  high 
A  net  of  iron  and  spread  forth  below 
A  couch  of  snakes,  and  scorpions,  and  the  fry 
Of  centipeds  and  worms,  earth's  hellish  progeny ! 

XXXIX. 

''  Let  Laon  and  Laone  on  that  pyre. 

Linked  tight  with  burning  brass,  perish  I — ^then 

pray 
That,  with  this  sacrifice,  the  withering  ire 
Of  Heaven  may  be  appeased."    He  ceased, 

and  they 
A  space  stood  silent,  as  far,  far  away 
The  echoes  of  his  voice  among  them  died ; 
And  he  knelt  down  upon  the  dust,  alway 
Muttering  the  curses  of  his  speechless  pride. 
Whilst  shame,  and  fear,  and  awe,  the  armies  did 

divide. 
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XL. 

His  voice  was  like  a  blast  that  burst  the  portal 
Of  fabled  hell ;  and  as  he  spake,  each  one 
Saw  gape  beneath  the  chasms  of  fire  immortal, 
And  Heaven  above  seemed  cloven,  where,  on  a 

throne 
Girt  round  with  storms  and  shadows,  sat 

alone 
Their  Sang  and  Judge.     Fear  killed  in  every 

breast 
All  natural  pitj  then,  a  fear  unknown 
Before ;  and  with  an  inward  fire  possest, 
Thej  raged  like  homeless  beasts  whom  burning 

woods  invest. 

XLI. 

'Twas  mom. — At  noon  the  public  crier  went 

forth, 
Proclaiming  through  the  living  and  the  dead, 
'^The  Monarch  saith  that  his  great  empire's 

worth 
Is  set  on  Laon  and  Laone's  head ; 
He  who  but  one  yet  living  here  can  lead. 
Or  who  the  life  from  both  their  hearts  can 

wring. 
Shall  be  the  kingdom's  heir, — a  glorious  meed  I 
But  he  who  both  alive  can  hither  bring, 
The  Princess  shall  espouse,  and  reign  an  equal 

King." 
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XLII. 

Ere  night  the  pjre  was  piled,  the  net  of  inn 
Was  spread  above,  the  fearful  couch  below ; 
It  overtopped  the  towers  that  did  environ 
That  spacious  square ;  for  Fear  is  never  slew 
To  build  the  thrones  of  Hate,  her  mate  and  foe; 
So,  she  scourged  forth  the  maniac  multitude 
To  rear  this  pyramid — tottering  and  slow, 
Plague-stricken,  foodless,  like  lean  herds  pur^ 

sued 
By  gad-flies,  they  have  piled  the  heath,  and  gums, 

and  wood. 

XLIII. 

Night  came,  a  starless  and  a  moonless  gloom. 
Until  the  dawn,  those  hosts  of  many  a  nation 
Stood  round  that  pile,  as  near  one  lover's  tomb 
Two  gentle  sisters  mourn  their  desolation ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  that  expectation, 
Was  heard  on  high  the  reptile's  hiss  and  ora wi- 
lt was  so  deep,  save  when  the  devastation 
Of  the  swift  pest  with  fearful  interval, 
Marking  its  path  with  shrieks,  among  the  crowd 
would  fall 

XLIV. 

Mom  came. — Among  those  sleepless  multitudes, 
Madness,  and  Fear,  and  Plague,  and  Famine, 

stiU 
Heaped  corpse  on  corpse,  as  in  autumnal  woods 
The  frosts  of  many  a  wind  with  dead  leaves  fill 
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Earth's  cold  and  sullen  brooks.     In  silence  still 
The  pale  survivors  stood ;  ere  noon,  the  fear 
Of  hell  became  a  panic,  which  did  kill 
Like  hunger  or  disease,  with  whispers  drear ; 
As, "  Hush !  hark !  come  they  yet  ? — Just  Heaven, 
thine  hour  is  near  I " 

XLV. 

And  priests  rushed  through  their  ranks,  some 

counterfeiting 
The  rage  they  did  inspire,  some  mad  indeed 
With  their  own  lies.     They  said  their  god  was 

waiting 
To  see  his  enemies  writhe,  and  bum,  and  bleed  ; 
And  that,  till  then,  the  snakes  of  Hell  had  need 
Of  human  souls.     Three  hundred  furnaces 
Soon  blazed  through  the  wide  City,  where,  with 

speed. 
Men  brought  their  infidel  kindred  to  appease 
Grod's  wrath,  and  while  they  burned,  knelt  round 

on  quivering  knees. 

XL  VI. 

The  noontide  sun  was  darkened  with  that  smoke. 
The  winds  of  eve  dispersed  those  ashes  gray. 
The  madness  which  these  rites  had  lulled,  awoke 
Again  at  sunset. — Who  shall  dare  to  say 
The  deeds  which  night  and  fear  brought  forth, 

or  weigh 
In  balance  just  the  good  and  evil  there? 
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He  might  man's  deep  and  searchless  heart  dis- 
play, 
And  cast  a  light  on  those  dim  labyrinths,  where 
Hope,  near  imagined  chasms,  is  struggling  with 

despair. 

XLvn. 

Tis  said,  a  mother  dragged  three  children  then, 

To  those  fierce  flames  which  roast  the  eyes  in 

the  head. 

And  laughed  and  died ;  and  that  unholy  men, 

Feasting  like  fiends  upon  the  infidel  dead. 

Looked  from  their  meal,  and  saw  an  angel  tread 

The  visible  floor  of  Heaven,  and  it  was  she ! 

And,  on  that  night,  one  without  doubt  or  dread 

Came  to  the  Are,  and  said,  '^  Stop,  I  am  he  I 

Kill  me  I " — ^They  burned  them  both  with  hellish 

mockery. 

XLVin. 

And,  one  by  one,  that  night,  young  maidens 

came, 
Beauteous  and  calm,  like  shapes  of  living  stone 
Clothed  in  the  light  of  dreams,  and  by  the  flame 
Which  shrank  as  overgorged,  they  laid  them 

down, 
And  sung  a  low  sweet  song,  of  which  alone 
One  word  was  heard,  and  that  was  Liberty ; 
And  that  some  kissed  their  marble  feet,  with 

moan 
Like  love,  and  died,  and  then  that  they  did  die 
With  happy  smiles,  which  sunk  in  white  tran- 
quillity. 
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CANTO    XI. 
I. 

She  saw  me  not — she  heard  me  not — alone 
Upon  the  mountain's  dizzj  brink  she  stood ; 
She  spake  not,  breathed  not,  moved  not — there 

was  thrown 
Over  her  look,  the  shadow  of  a  mood 
Which  only  clothes  the  heart  in  solitude, 
A  thought  of  voiceless  death. — She  stood  alone. 
Above,  the  Heavens  were  spread ; — ^below,  the 

flood 
Was  murmuring  in  its  caves ;— the  wind  had 
blown 
Her  hair  apart,  through  which  her  eyes  and  fore- 
head shone. 

II. 

A  cloud  was  hanging  o'er  the  western  mountains ; 

Before  its  blue  and  moveless  depth  were  flying 

Gray  mists  poured  forth  from  the  unresting 
fountains 

Of  darkness  in  the  North : — ^the  day  was  dy- 
ing:— 

Sudden,  the  sun  shone  forth ;  its  beams  were 
lying 

Like  boiling  gold  on  Ocean,  strange  to  see. 

And  on  the  shattered  vapours,  which,  defying 
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^  I  caDDot  reach  thee  I  -  whither  dost  thou  flj  ? 

My  steps  are  faint — Gome  back,  thou  dearest 

one. 

Return,  ah  me  I  return ! "  The  wind  passed  bj 

On  which  those  accents  died,  faint,  far,  and  linger- 

inglj. 

vni. 

Woe !  woe  I  that  moonless  midnight — ^Want 

and  Pest 
Were  horrible,  but  one  more  fell  doth  rear. 
As  in  a  hydra's  swarming  lair,  its  crest 
Eminent  among  those  victims — even  the  fear 
Of  Hell ;  each  girt  by  the  hot  atmosphere 
Of  his  blind  agony,  like  a  scorpion  stung 
By  his  own  rage  upon  his  burning  bier 
Of  circling  coals  of  fire  ;  but  still  there  clung 
One  hope,  like  a  keen  sword  on  starting  threads 

uphung : 

IX. 

Not  death— death  was  no  more  refuge  or  rest ; 
Not  life — ^it  was  despair  to  be  I — not  sleep, 
For  fiends  and  chasms  of  fire  had  dispossessed  . 
All  natural  dreams  ;  to  wake  was  not  to  weep. 
But  to  gaze  mad  and  pallid,  at  the  leap 
To  which  the  Future,  like  a  snaky  scourge. 
Or  like  some  tyrant's  eye,  which  aye  doth  keep 
Its  withering  beam  upon  its  slaves,  did  urge 
Their  steps: — they  heard  the  roar  of  Hell's 
sulphureous  surge. 
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X. 

Each  of  that  multitude  alone,  and  lost 
To  sense  of  outward  things,  one  hope  yet  knew ; 
As  on  a  foam-girt  crag  some  seaman  tost 
Stares  at  the  rising  tide,  or  like  the  crew 
Whilst  now  the  ship  is  splitting  through  and 

through. 
Each,  if  the  tramp  of  a  far  steed  was  heard, 
Started  from  sick  despair,  or  if  there  flew 
One  murmur  on  the  wind,  or  if  some  word 
Which  none  can  gather  yet,  the  distant  crowd  has 
stirred. 

XI. 

Why  became  cheeks,  wan  with  the  kiss  of  death, 
Paler  from  hope  ?  they  had  sustained  despair. 
Why  watched  those  myriads  with  suspended 

breath 
Sleepless  a  second  night  ?  they  are  not  here, 
The  victims ;  and  hour  by  hour,  a  vision  drear. 
Warm  corpses  fall  upon  the  clay-cold  dead ; 
And  even  in  death  their  lips  are  writhed  with 

fear. 

The  crowd  is  mute  and  moveless— overhead 

Silent  Arcturus  shines — Hja  I  hearst  thou  not  the 

tread 

xn. 

Of  rushing  feet  ?  laughter  ?  the  shout,  the  scream. 
Of  triumph  not  to  be  contained  ?  See !  hark  I 
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They  come,  they  come!  give  way  I  Alas,  ye 

deem 
Falsely — 'tis  but  a  crowd  of  maniacs  stark 
Driven,  like  a  troop  of  spectres,  through  the 

dark 
From  the  choked  well,  whence  a  bright  death- 
fire  sprung, 
A  lurid  earth-star,  which  dropped  many  a  spark 
From  its  blue  train,  and  spreading  widely,  clung 
To  their  wild  hair,  like  mist  the  topmost  pines 
among. 

xin. 

And  many,  from  the  crowd  collected  there. 
Joined  that  strange  dance  in  fearful  sympathies ; 
There  was  the  silence  of  a  long  despair. 
When  the  last  echo  of  those  terrible  cries 
Came  from  a  distant  street,  like  agonies 
Stifled  afar. — Before  the  Tyrant's  throne 
All  night  his  aged  Senate  sat,  their  eyes 
In  stony  expectation  fixed ;  when  one 
Sudden  before  them  stood,  a  Stranger  and  alone. 

xnr. 

Dark  priests  and  haughty  warriors  gazed  on 

him 
With  baffled  wonder,  for  a  hermit's  vest 
Concealed  his  face ;  but  when  he  spake,  his  tone, 
Ere  yet  the  matter  did  their  thoughts  arrest, 
Earnest,  benignant,  calm,  as  from  a  breast 
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Void  of  all  hate  or  terror,  made  them  start ; 
For  as  with  gentle  accents  he  addressed 
His  speech  to  them,  on  each  unwilling  heart 
Unusual  awe  did  fall — ^a  spirit-quelling  dart. 

XV. 

"  Ye  Princes  of  the  Earth,  ye  sit  aghast 
Amid  the  ruin  which  yourselves  have  made ; 
Yes,  Desolation  heard  your  trumpet's  blast, 
And  sprang  from  sleep  I— dark  Terror  has 

obeyed 
Your  bidding. — O  that  I,  whom  ye  have  made 
Your  foe,  could  set  my  dearest  enemy  free 
From  pain  and  fear !  but  evil  casts  a  shade 
Which  cannot  pass  so  soon,  and  Hate  must  be 
The  nurse  and  parent  still  of  an  ill  progeny. 

XVI. 

'^  Ye  turn  to  Heaven  for  aid  in  your  distress ; 
Alas,  that  ye,  the  mighty  and  the  wise, 
Who,  if  ye  dared,  might  not  aspire  to  less 
Than  ye  conceive  of  power,  should  fear  the 

lies 
Which  thou,  and  thou,  didst  frame  for  mysteries 
To  blind  your  slaves  :—<ionsider  your  own 

thought ; 
An  empty  and  a  cruel  sacrifice 
Ye  now  prepare,  for  a  vain  idol  wrought 
Out  of  the  fears  and  hate  which  vain  desires  have 

brought. 
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xvn. 

^  Ye  seek  for  happiness — alas  the  daj  1 
Ye  find  it  not  in  luxury  nor  in  gold, 
Nor  in  the  fame,  nor  in  the  envied  sway 
For  which,  O  willing  slaves  to  Custom  old. 
Severe  task-mistress  I  ye  your  hearts  have  sold. 
Ye  seek  for  peace,  and  when  ye  die,  to  dream 
No  evil  dreams  ;  all  mortal  things  are  cold 
And  senseless  then.     If  aught  survive,  I  deem 
It  must  be  love  and  joy,  for  they  immortal  seem. 

XVIII. 

^  Fear  not  the  future,  weep  not  for  the  past 
Oh,  could  I  win  your  ears  to  dare  be  now 
Glorious,  and  great,  and  calm  I  that  ye  would 

cast 
Into  the  dust  those  symbols  of  your  woe. 
Purple,  and  gold,  and  steel !  that  ye  would  go 
Proclaiming  to  the  nations  whence  ye  came. 
That  Want,  and  Plague,  and  Fear,  from  slavery 

flow; 
And  that  mankind  is  free,  and  that  the  shame 
Of  royalty  and  faith  is  lost  in  freedom's  fame. 

XIX. 

"  If  thus  'tis  well — ^if  not,  I  come  to  say 
That  Laon — ."     While  the  stranger  spoke, 

among 
The  Council  sudden  tumult  and  affray 
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Arose,  for  many  of  those  warriors  young 
Had  on  his  eloquent  accents  fed  and  hung 
Like  bees  on  mountain-flowers !  they  knew  the 

truth, 
And  from  their  thrones  in  vindication  sprung ; 
The  men  of  faith  and  law  then  without  ruth 
Drew  forth  their  secret  steel,  and  stabbed  each 

ardent  youth. 

XX. 

They  stabbed  them  in  the  back  and  sneered. 

A  slave 
Who  stood  behind  the  throne,  those  corpses  drew 
Each  to  its  bloody,  dark,  and  secret  grave ; 
And  one  more  daring  raised  his  steel  anew 
To  pierce  the  stranger :  "  What  hast  thou  to  do 
With  me,  poor  wretch  ?  " — Calm,  solemn,  and 

severe. 
That  voice  unstrung  his  sinews,  and  he  threw 
His  dagger  on  the  ground,  and  pale  with  fear. 
Sat  silently — his  voice  then  did  the  Stranger  rear. 

XXI. 

"It  doth  avail  not  that  I  weep  for  ye: 
Ye  cannot  change,  since  ye  are  old  and  gray. 
And  ye  have  chosen  your  lot — your  fame  must  be 
A  book  of  blood,  whence  in  a  milder  day 
Men  shall  learn  truth,  when  ye  are  wrapt  in  day ; 
Now  ye  shall  triumph.     I  am  Laon's  friend. 
And  him  to  your  revenge  will  I  betray, 
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So  je  concede  one  easy  boon.    Attend  I 
For  now  I  speak  of  things  which  ye  can  apprehend. 

XXII. 

^  There  is  a  people  mighty  in  its  youth, 
A  land  beyond  the  oceans  of  the  West, 
Where,  though  with  rudest  rites,  Freedom  and 

Truth 
Are  worshipped ;  from  a  glorious  mother's  breast 
Who,  since  high  Athens  fell,  among  the  rest 
Sat  like  the  Queen  of  Nations,  but  in  woe. 
By  inbred  monsters  outraged  and  oppressed. 
Turns  to  her  chainless  child  for  succour  now. 
And  draws  the  milk  of  power  in  Wisdom's  fullest 

flow. 

XXIII. 

^  This  land  is  like  an  eagle,  whose  young  gaze 
Feeds  on  the  noontide  beam,  whose  golden  plume 
Floats  moveless  on  the  storm,  and  in  the  blaze 
Of  sunrise  gleams  when  earth  is  wrapt  in 

gloom; 
An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  murdered  Europe  may  thy  fame  be  made, 
Great  People  I    As  the  sands  shalt  thou  be- 
come; 
Thy  growth  is  swift  as  mom,  when  night  must 
fade; 
The  multitudinous  Earth  shall  sleep  beneath  thy 
shade. 
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XXIV. 

''Yes,  in  the  desert  there  is  built  a  home 
For  Freedom.     Grenius  is  made  strong  to  rear 
The  monuments  of  man  beneath  the  dome 
Of  a  new  heaven  ;  myriads  assemble  there, 
Whom  the  proud  lords  of  man,  in  rage  or  fear, 
Drive  from  their  wasted  homes.     The  boon  I 

pray 
Is  this, — that  Cy thna  shall  be  convoyed  there,— 
Nay,  start  not  at  the  name — ^America  I 
And  then  to  you  this  night  Laon  will  I  betray. 


"  With  me  do  what  ye  wilL    I  am  your  foe  I " 
The  light  of  such  a  joy  as  makes  the  stare 
Of  hungry  snakes  like  living  emeralds  glow, 
Shone  in  a  hundred  human  eyes. — ^  Where, 

where 
Is  Laon  ?  haste  I  fly !  drag  him  swiftly  here  I 
We  grant  thy  boon." — ^^  1  put  no  trust  in  ye, 
Swear  by  the  Power  ye  dread.** — "  We  swear, 

we  swear  I " 
The  Stranger  threw  his  vest  back  suddenly. 
And  smOed  in  gentle  pride,  and  said,  ''Lo  1 1  am 

he!" 
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CANTO  XII. 

The  transport  of  a  fierce  and  monstrous  glad- 
ness 
Spread  through  the  multitudinons  streets,  &st 

flying 
Upon  the  winds  of  fear ;  from  his  dull  madness 
The  starveling  waked,  and  died  in  J07 ;  the  dying. 
Among  the  corpses  in  stark  agony  lying, 
Just  heard  the  happy  tidings,  and  in  hope 
Closed  their  faint  eyes ;  from  house  to  house 

replying 
With  loud  acclaim,  the  living  shook  Heaven's 
cope. 
And  filled  the  startled  Earth  with  echoes :  mom 

did  ope 

II. 

Its  pale  eyes  then  ;  and  lo  1  the  long  array 
Of  guards  in  golden  arms,  and  priests  beside, 
Singing  their  bloody  hymns,  whose  garbs  betray 
The  blackness  of  the  faith  it  seems  to  hide ; 
And  see,  the  Tyrant's  gem-wrought  chariot  glide 
Among  the  gloomy  cowls  and  glittering  spears^ 
A  shape  of  light  is  sitting  by  his  side, 
A  child  most  beautiful.     I'  the  midst  appears 
Laon— exempt  alone  from  mortal  hopes  and  fears. 
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IIL 

His  head  and  feet  are  bare,  his  hands  are  bound 
Behind  with  heavy  chains,  jet  none  do  wreak 
Their  scoffs  on  him,  though  myriads  throng 

around ; 
There  are  no  sneers  upon  his  lip  which  speak 
That  scorn  or  hate  has  made  him  bold;  his 

cheek 
Besolve  has  not  turned  pale, — ^his  eyes  are  mild 
And  calm,  and  like  the  mom  about  to  break, 
Smile  on  mankind — ^his  heart  seems  reconciled 
To  all  things  and  itself,  like  a  reposing  child. 

rv. 

Tumult  was  in  the  soul  of  all  beside, 
111  joy,  or  doubt,  or  fear ;  but  those  who  saw 
Their  tranquil  victim  pass,  felt  wonder  glide 
Into  their  brain,  and  became  calm  with  awe. — 
See,  the  slow  pageant  near  the  pile  doth  draw. 
A  thousand  torches  in  the  spacious  square. 
Borne  by  the  ready  slaves  of  ruthless  law, 
Await  the  signal  round :  the  morning  fair 
Is  changed  to  a  dim  night  by  that  unnatural  glare. 

V. 

And  see  1  beneath  a  sun-bright  canopy. 
Upon  a  platform  level  with  the  pile. 
The  anxious  Tyrant  sit,  enthroned  on  high. 
Girt  by  the  chieftains  of  the  host.     All  smile 
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CANTO  XII. 

I. 

The  transport  of  a  fierce  and  monstrous  glad- 
ness 
Spread  through  the  multitudinous  streets,  fast 

flying 
Upon  the  winds  of  fear ;  from  his  dull  madness 
The  starveling  waked,  and  died  in  joy ;  the  dyings 
Among  the  corpses  in  stark  agony  lying. 
Just  heard  the  happy  tidings,  and  in  hope 
Closed  their  faint  eyes ;  from  house  to  house 

replying 
With  loud  acclaim,  the  living  shook  Heaven's 
cope, 
And  filled  the  startled  Earth  with  echoes  :  mom 

did  ope 

n. 

Its  pale  eyes  then ;  and  lo  I  the  long  array 
Of  guards  in  golden  arms,  and  priests  heside, 
Singing  their  bloody  hymns,  whose  garbs  betray 
The  blackness  of  the  faith  it  seems  to  hide ; 
And  see,  the  Tyrant's  gem- wrought  chariot  glide 
Among  the  gloomy  cowls  and  glittering  spears— 
A  shape  of  light  is  sitting  by  his  side, 
A  child  most  beautiful.     I'  the  midst  appears 
Laon— exempt  alone  from  mortal  hopes  and  fears. 
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IIL 

His  head  and  feet  are  bare,  his  hands  are  bound 
Behind  with  heavy  chains,  yet  none  do  wreak 
Their  scoffs  on  him,  though  myriads  throng 

around ; 
There  are  no  sneers  upon  his  lip  which  speak 
That  scorn  or  hate  has  made  him  bold ;  his 

cheek 
Besolve  has  not  turned  pale, — ^his  eyes  are  mild 
And  calm,  and  like  the  mom  about  to  break, 
Smile  on  mankind — ^his  heart  seems  reconciled 
To  all  things  and  itself,  like  a  reposing  child. 

rv. 

Tumult  was  in  the  soul  of  all  beside, 
111  joy,  or  doubt,  or  fear ;  but  those  who  saw 
Their  tranquil  victim  pass,  felt  wonder  glide 
Into  their  brain,  and  became  calm  with  awe. — 
See,  the  slow  pageant  near  the  pile  doth  draw. 
A  thousand  torches  in  the  spacious  square. 
Borne  by  the  ready  slaves  of  ruthless  law, 
Await  the  signal  round :  the  morning  fair 
Is  changed  to  a  dim  night  by  that  unnatural  glare. 

V. 

And  see !  beneath  a  sun-bright  canopy, 
Upon  a  platform  level  with  the  pile. 
The  anxious  Tyrant  sit,  enthroned  on  high. 
Girt  by  the  chieftains  of  the  host.     All  smile 
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In  expectation,  but  one  child :  the  while 
I,  Laon,  led  by  mutes,  ascend  my  bier 
Of  fire,  and  look  around.    Each  distant  isle 
Is  dark  in  the  bright  dawn ;  towers  &r  and  near 
Pierce  like  reposing  flames  the  tremulous  atmo- 
sphere. 

VI. 

There  was  such  silence  through  the  host,  as 

when 
An  earthquake,  trampling  on  some  populous 

town, 
Has  crushed  ten  thousand  with  one  tread,  and 

men 
Expect  the  second ;  all  were  mute  but  one, 
That  fairest  child,  who,  bold  with  love,  alone 
Stood  up  before  the  king,  without  avail, 
Pleading  for  Laon's  life — her  stifled  groan 
Was  heard — she  trembled  like  an  aspen  pale 
Among  the  gloomy  pines  of  a  Norwegian  vale. 

VIL 

What  were  his  thoughts  linked  in  the  morning 

sun, 
Among  those  reptiles,  stingless  with  delay, 
Even  like  a  tyrant's  wrath  ? — ^The  signal-gun 
Beared — hark,  again  !    In  that  dread  pause  he 

lay 
As  in  a  quiet  dream — ^the  slaves  obey ; 
A  thousand  torches  drop, — ^and  hark,  the  last 
Bursts  on  that  awful  silence.     Far  away 
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Millions,  with  hearts  that  beat  both  loud  and 

fast, 

Watch  for  the  springing  flame  expectant  and 

aghast 

vin. 

They  fly — the  torches  fall — ^a  cry  of  fear 
Has  startled  the  triumphant ! — they  recede  I 
For  ere  the  cannon's  roar  has  died,  they  hear 
The  tramp  of  hoo&  like  earthquake,,  and  a 

steed 
Dark  and  gigantic,  with  a  tempest's  speed. 
Bursts  through  their  ranks:   a  woman  sits 

thereon. 
Fairer  it  seems  than  aught  that  earth  can  breed, 
Calm,  radiant,  like  the  phantom  of  the  dawn, 
A  spirit  from  the  caves  of  day-light  wandering 

gone. 


All  thought  it  was  God's  Angel  come  to  sweep 
The  lingering  guilty  to  their  fiery  grave ; 
The  tyrant  from  his  throne  in  dread  did  leap, — 
Her  innocence  his  child  from  fear  did  save. 
Scared  by  the  faith  they  feigned,  each  priesliy 

slave 
Knelt  for  his  mercy  whom  they  served  with 

blood. 
And,  like  the  refluence  of  a  mighty  wave 
Sucked  into  the  loud  sea,  the  multitude 
With  crushing  panic,  fled  in  terror's  altered 

mood. 
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X. 

They  pause,  they  blush,  they  gaze ;  a  gathering 

shout 
Bursts  like  one  sound  from  the  ten  thousand 

streams 
Of  a  tempestuous  sea  : — ^that  sudden  rout 
One  checked,  who  never  in  his  mildest  dreams 
Felt  awe  from  grace  or  loveliness,  the  seams 
Of  his  rent  heart  so  hard  and  cold  a  creed 
Had  seared  with  blistering  ice — ^but  he  misdeems 
That  he  is  wise,  whose  wounds  do  only  bleed 
Inly  for  self;  thus  thought  the  Iberian  Priest  in- 
deed ; 

XI. 

And  others,  too,  thought  he  was  wise  to  see, 
In  pain,  and  fear,  and  hate,  something  divine ; 
In  love  and  beauty — no  divinity.^ 
Now  with  a  bitter  smile,  whose  light  did  shine 
Like  a  fiend's  hope  upon  his  lips  and  eyne, 
He  said,  and  the  persuasion  of  that  sneer 
Rallied  his  trembling  comrades — "  It  is  mine 
To  stand  alone,  when  kings  and  soldiers  fear 
A  woman?  Heaven  has  sent  its  other  victim 
here." 

XII. 

"Were  it  not  impious,"  said  the  King,  "  to  break 
Our  holy  oath  ?  " — ^^  Impious  to  keep  it,  say  I  " 
Shrieked  the  exulting  Priest: — "  Slaves,  to  the 
stake 
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Bind  her,  and  on  my  head  the  burthen  lay 
Of  her  just  torments : — at  the  Judgment  Day 
Will  I  stand  up  before  the  golden  throne 
Of  Heaven,  and  cry,  To  thee  I  did  betray 
An  infidel !  but  for  me  she  would  have  known 
Another  moment's  joy! — the  glory  be  thine 
own." 

XIII. 

They  trembled,  but  replied  not,  nor  obeyed, 
Pausing  in  breathless  silence.    Cythna  sprung 
From  her  gigantic  steed,  who,  like  a  shade 
Chased  by  the  winds,  those  vacant  streets 

among 
Fled  tameless,  as  the  brazen  rein  she  flung 
Upon  his  neck,  and  kissed  his  mooned  brow. 
A  piteous  sight,  that  one  so  fair  and  young. 
The  clasp  of  such  a  fearful  death  should  woo 
With  smiles  of  tender  joy  as  beamed  from  Cythna 

now. 

XIV. 

The  warm  tears  burst  in  spite  of  faith  and  fear, 
From  many  a  tremulous  eye,  but,  like  soft  dews 
Which  feed  spring's  earliest  buds,  hung  gather- 
ed there. 
Frozen  by  doubt, — ^alas !  they  could  not  choose 
But  weep ;  for  when  her  faint  limbs  did  refuse 
To  climb  the  pyre,  upon  the  mutes  she  smiled ; 
And  with  her  eloquent  gestures,  and  the  hues 
Of  her  quick  lips,  even  as  a  weary  child 
Wins  sleep  from  some  fond  nurse  with  its  caresses 
mild, 
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XV. 

She  won  them,  though  unwilliDg,  her  to  bind 
Near  me,  among  the  stakes.     When  then  had 

fled 
One  soil  reproach  that  was  most  thrilling  kind. 
She  smiled  on  me,  and  nothing  then  we  said, 
But  each  upon  the  other's  countenance  fed 
Looks  of  insatiate  love  ;  the  mighty  veil 
Which  doth  divide  the  living  and  the  dead 
Was  almost  rent,  the  world  grew  dim  and  pale,— 
All  light  in  Heaven  or  Earth  beside  our  lov6  did 

fail.— 

XVI. 

Yet  — yet— one  brief  relapse,  like  the  last  beam 
Of  dying  flames,  the  stainless  air  around 
Hung  silent  and  serene. — A  blood-red  gleam 
Burst  upwards,  hurling  flercely  from  the  ground 
The  globed  smoke. — ^I  heard  the  mighty  sound 
Of  its  uprise,  like  a  tempestuous  ocean ; 
And,  through  its  chasms  I  saw,  as  in  a  swonnd. 
The  Tyrant's  child  fall  without  life  or  motion 
Before  his  throne,  subdued  by  some  unseen 
emotion. 

xvn. 

And  is  tliis  death  ?    The  p3rre  has  disappeared. 
The  Pestilence,  the  Tyrant,  and  the  throng ; 
The  flames  grow  silent — slowly  there  is  heard 
The  music  of  a  breath-suspending  song, 
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Whicli,  like  the  kiss  of  love  when  life  is  young, 
Steeps  the  faint  ejes  in  darkness  sweet  and 

deep; 
With  ever-changing  notes  it  floats  along, 
Till  on  my  passive  soul  there  seemed  to  creep 
A  melody,  like  waves  on  wrinkled  sands  that  leap. 

XVHL 

The  warm  touch  of  a  soft  and  tremulous  hand 
Wakened  me  then ;  lo,  Cythna  sat  reclined 
Beside  me,  on  the  waved  and  golden  sand 
Of  a  clear  jpool,  upon  a  hank  o'ertwined 
With  strange  and  star-bright  flowers,  which  to 

the  wind 
Breathed  divine  odour ;  high  above  was  spread 
The  emerald  heaven  of  trees  of  unknown  kind, 
Whose  moonlike  blooms  and  bright  fruit  over- 
head 
A  shadow,  which  was  light,  upon  the  waters  shed. 

XIX. 

And  round  about  sloped  many  a  lawny  mountain 
With  incense-bearing  forests,  and  vast  caves 
Of  marble  radiance  to  that  mighty  fountain ; 
And  where  the  flood  its  own  bright  margin 

laves. 
Their  echoes  talk  with  its  eternal  waves. 
Which,  from  the  depths  whose  jagged  caverns 

breed 
Their  unreposing  strife,  it  lifts  and  heaves, 
TOL.  r.  27 
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Till  through  a  chasm  of  hills  they  roll,  and  feed 
A  river  deep,  which  flies  with  smooth  but  arrowy 
speed. 

XX. 

As  we  sat  gazing  in  a  trance  of  wonder, 
A  boat  approached,  borne  by  the  musical  air 
Along  the  waves,  which  sung  and  sparkled  under 
Its  rapid  keel — a  winged  shape  sat  there, 
A  child  with  silver-shining  wings,  so  fair. 
That  as  her  bark  did  through  the  waters  glide, 
The  shadow  of  the  lingering  waves  did  wear 
Light,  as  from  starry  beams  ;  from  side  to  side 
While  veering  to  the  wind,  her  plumes  the  bark 
did  guide. 

XXL 

The  boat  was  one  curved  shell  of  hollow  pearl, 
Almost  translucent  with  the  light  divine 
Of  her  within ;  the  prow  and  stern  did  curl, 
Homed  on  high,  like  the  young  moon  supine. 
When,  o'er  dim  twilight  mountains  dark  with 

pine, 
It  floats  upon  the  sunset's  sea  of  beams, 
Whose  golden  waves  in  many  a  purple  line 
Fade   fast,   till,  borne   on   sunlight's   ebbing 

streams. 
Dilating,   on   earth's  verge   the   sunken  meteor 

gleams. 

XXII. 

Its  keel  has  struck  the  sands  beside  our  feet ; — 
Then  Cythna  turned  to  me,  and  from  her  eyes 
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Which  swam  with  unshed  tears,  a  look  more 

sweet 

Than  happy  love,  a  wild  and  glad  surprise, 

Glanced  as  she  spake :  "Ay,  this  is  Paradise 

And  not  a  dream,  and  we  are  all  united  ! 

Lo,  that  is  mine  own  child,  who,  in  the  guise 

Of  madness,  came  like  day  to  one  benighted 

In  lonesome  woods :  my  heart  is  now  too   well 

requited  1 " 

xxin. 

And  then  she  wept  aloud,  and  in  her  arms 
Clasped  that  bright  Shape,  less  marvellously 

fair 
Than  her  own  human  hues  and  living  charms ; 
Which,  as  she  leaned  in  passion's  silence  there. 
Breathed  warmth  on  the  cold  bosom  of  the  air. 
Which  seemed  to  blush  and  tremble  with  de- 
light ; 
The  glossy  darkness  of  her  streaming  hair 
Fell  o'er  that  snowy  child,  and  wrapt  from  sight 
The  fond  and  long  embrace  which  did  their  hearts 
unite. 

XXIV. 

Then  the  bright  child,  the  plumed  Seraph,  came, 
And  fixed  its  blue  and  beaming  eyes  on  mine. 
And  said, "  I  was  disturbed  by  tremulous  shame 
When  once  we  met,  yet  knew  that  I  was  thine 
From  the  same  hour  in  which  thy  lips  divine 
Kindled  a  clinging  dream  within  my  brain, 
Which  ever  waked  when  I  might  sleep,  to  twine 
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Thine  image  with  ^er  memory  dear — again 
We  meet;  exempted  now   from  mortal  fear  or 
pain. 

XXV. 

''When  the  consuming  flames  had  wrapt  ye 

round, 
The  hope  which  I  had  cherished  went  away ; 
I  fell  in  agony  on  the  senseless  ground, 
And  hid  mine  eyes  in  dust,  and  far  astray 
My  mind  was  gone,  when  bright,  like  dawning 

day. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Plague  before  me  flew, 
And  breathed  upon  my  lips,  and  seemed  to 

'  They  wait  for  thee,  beloved  !  '—then  I  knew 
The  death-mark  on  my  breast,  and  became  calm 
anew. 

XXYI. 

^  It  was  the  calm  of  love— ^or  I  was  dying. 
I  saw  the  black  and  half-extinguished  pyre 
In  its  own  gray  and  shrunken  ashes  lying ; 
The  pitchy  smoke  of  the  departed  fire 
Still  hung  in  many  a  hollow  dome  and  spird 
Above  the  towers,  like  night ;  beneath  whose 

shade, 
Awed  by  the  ending  of  their  own  desire, 
The  armies  stood  ;  a  vacancy  was  made 
In  expectation's  depth,  and  so  they  stood  dis- 
mayed. 
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XXVII. 

"  The  frightful  silence  of  that  altered  mood, 
The  tortures  of  the  dying  clove  alone, 
Till  one  uprose  among  the  multitude, 
And  said—*  The  flood  of  time  is  rolling  on ; 
We  stand  upon  its  brink,  whilst  they  are  gone 
To  glide  in  peace  down  death's  mysterious 

stream. 
Have  ye  done  well  ?  They  moulder  flesh  and 

bone. 
Who  might  have  made  this  life's  envenomed 

dream 
A  sweeter  draught  than  ye  will  ever  taste,  I  deem. 

xxvni. 

"  *  These  perish  as  the  good  and  great  of  yore 
Have  perished,  and  their  murderers  will  repent. 
Yes,  vain  and  barren  tears  shall  flow  before 
Yon  smoke  has  faded  from  the  firmament ; 
Even  for  this  cause,  that  ye,  who  must  lament 
The  death  of  those  that  made  this  world  so  fair. 
Cannot  recall  them  now ;  but  then  is  lent 
To  man  the  wisdom  of  a  high  despair. 
When  such  can  die,  and  he  live  on  and  linger  here. 

"*  Ay,  ye  may  fear  not  now  the  Pestilence  ; 
From  fabled  hell  as  by  a  charm  withdrawn. 
All  power  and  faith  must  pass^  since  calmly 
hence 
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In  pain  and  fire  have  unbelievers  gone ; 
And  ye  must  sadly  turn  away,  and  moan 
In  secret,  to  his  home  each  one  returning ; 
And  to  long  ages  shall  this  hour  be  known ; 
And  slowly  shall  its  memory,  ever  burning, 
Fill  this  dark  night  of  things  with  an  eternal 
morning. 

XXX. 

"  *  For  me  that  world  is  grown  too  void  and  cold, 
Since  hope  pursues  immortal  destiny 
With  steps  thus  slow — therefore  shall  ye  behold 
How  those  who  love,  yet  fear  not,  dare  to 

die; 
Tell  to  your  children  this  I '  then  suddenly 
He  sheathed  a  dagger  in  his  heart,  and  fell ; 
My  brain  grew  dark  in  death,  and  yet  to  me 
There  came  a  murmur  from  the  crowd  to  tell 
Of  deep  and  mighty  change  which  suddenly  befell. 

XXXL 

"  Then  suddenly  I  stood  a  winged  Thought 
Before  the  immortal  Senate,  and  the  seat 
Of  that  star-shining  spirit,  whence  is  wrought 
The  strength  of  its  dominion,  good  and  great, 
The  better  Genius  of  this  world's  estate. 
His  realm  around  one  mighty  Fane  is  spread, 
Elysian  islands  bright  and  fortunate. 
Calm  dwellings  of  the  free  and  happy  dead, 
Where  I  am  sent  to  lead ! "  These  winged  words 
she  said, 
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XXXII. 

And  with  the  silence  of  her  eloquent  smile, 
Bade  us  embark  in  her  divine  canoe ; 
Then  at  the  helm  we  took  our  seat,  the  while 
Above   her  head  those  plumes  of  dazzling 

hue 
Into  the  winds*  invisible  stream  she  threw. 
Sitting  beside  the  prow  :  like  gossamer 
On  the  swift  breath  of  mom,  the  vessel  flew 
O'er  the  bright  whirlpools  of  that  fountain 

fair, 
Whose  shores  receded  fast,  while  we  seemed 

lingering  there ; 

XXXIII. 

Till  down  that  mighty  stream  dark,  calm,  and 

fleet. 
Between  a  chasm  of  cedar  mountains  riven. 
Chased  by  the  thronging  winds,  whose  viewless 

feet 
As  swift  as  twinkling  beams,  had,  under  Heaven, 
From  woods  and  waves  wild  sounds  and  odours 

driven. 
The  boat  flew  visibly — three  nights  and  days. 
Borne  like  a  cloud  through  mom,  and  noon, 

and  even. 
We  sailed  along  the  winding  watery  ways 
Of  the  vast  stream,  a  long  and  labyrinthine 

maze. 
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XXXIV. 

A  scene  of  J07  and  wonder  to  behold 

That  river's   shapes  and  shadows  changing 

ever: 
Where  the  broad  sunrise  filled  with  deepening 

gold 
Its  whirlpools  where  all  hues  did  spread  and 

quiver, 
And  where  melodious  falls  did  burst  and  skiver 
Among  rocks  clad  with  fiowers,  the  foam  and 

spray 
Sparkled  like  stars  upon  the  sunny  river ; 
Or  when  the  moonlight  poured  a  holier  day, 
One  vast  and  glittering  lake  around  green  islands 

lay. 

XXXT. 

Mom,  noon,  and  even,  that  boat  of  pearl 

outran 
The  streams  which  bore  it,  like  the  arrowy 

cloud 
Of  tempest,  or  the  speedier  thought  of  man. 
Which  fiieth  forth  and  cannot  make  abode ; 
Sometimes  through  forests,  deep  like  night,  we 

glode. 
Between  the  walls  of  mighty  mountains  crowned 
With  Cyclopean  piles,  whose  turrets  proud. 
The  homes  of  the  departed,  dimly  frowned 
O'er  the  bright  waves  which  girt  their  dark  found- 
ations round. 
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XXXVI. 

Sometimes  between  the  wide  and  flowering 

meadows 
Mile  after  mile  we  sailed,  and  'twas  delight 
To  see  far  off  the  sunbeams  chase  the  shadows 
Over  the  grass ;  sometimes  beneath  the  night 
Of  wide  and  vaulted  caves,  whose  roofs  were 

bright 
With  starry  gems,  we  fled,  whilst  from  their  deep 
And  dark  green  chasms,  shades  beautiful  and 

white 

Amid  sweet  sounds  across  our  path  would  sweep. 

Like  swift  and  lovely  dreams  that  walk  the  waves 

of  sleep. 

xxxvn. 

And  ever  as  we  soiled,  our  minds  were  full 
Of  love  and  wisdom,  which  would  overflow 
In  converse  wild,  and  sweet,  and  wonderful ; 
And  in  quick  smiles  whose  light  would  come 

and  go 
Like  music  o'er  wide  waves,  and  in  the  flow 
Of  sudden  tears,  and  in  the  mute  caress : 
For  a  deep  shade  was  cle^  and  we  did  know, 
That  virtue,  though  obscured  on  Earth,  not  less 
Survives  all  mortal  change  in  lasting  loveliness. 

XXXVIII. 

Three  days  and  nights  we  sailed,  as  thought 

and  feeling 
Number  delightful  houf^^nnrfor  through  the  sky 
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The  sphered  lamps  of  day  and  night,  revealing 
New  changes  and  new  glories,  rolled  on  high, 
Sun,  Moon,  and  moonlike  lamps,  the  progeny 
Of  a  diviner  Heaven,  serene  and  fair ; 
On  the  fourth  day,  wild  as  a  wind-wrought  sea 
The  stream  became,  and  fast  and  faster  bare 
The  spirit-winged  boat,  steadily  speeding  there. 

XXXIX. 

Steadily  and  swifl,  where  the  waves  rolled  like 

mountains 
Within  the  vast  ravine,  whose  rifts  did  pour 
Tumultuous  floods  from  their  ten  thousand 

fountains. 
The  thunder  of  whose  earth-uplifting  roar 
Made  the  air  sweep  in  whirlwinds  from  the 

shore, 
Calm  as  a  shade,  the  boat  of  that  fair  child 
Securely  fled,  that  rapid  stress  before, 
Amid  the  topmost  spray,  and  sunbows  wild, 
Wreathed  in  the  silver  mist :  in  joy  and  pride  we 

smiled. 

XL. 

The  torrent  of  that  wide  and  raging  river 
Is  passed,  and  our  aerial  speed  suspended. 
We  look  behind  ;  a  golden  mist  did  quiver 
When  *  its  wild  surges  with  the  lake  were  blended. 
Our  bark  hung  there,  as  by  one  line  suspended 
Between  two  heavens,  that  windless,  waveless 
lake, 

*  Bead  K^Aeref 
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Which  four  great  cataracts  from  four  vales, 

attended 
"By  mists,  aye  feed;  from  rocks  and  clouds  they 

break, 
And  of  that  azure  sea  a  silent  refuge  make. 

XLI. 

Motionless  resting  on  the  lake  awhile, 
I  saw  its  marge  of  snow-bright  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  aloft,  I  saw  each  radiant  isle, 
And  in  the  midst,  afar,  even  like  a  sphere 
Hung  in  one  hollow  sky,  did  there  appear 
The  Temple  of  the  Spirit ;  on  the  sound 
Which  issued  thence,  drawn  nearer  and  more 

near. 
Like  the  swifl  moon  this  glorious  earth  around, 
The  charmed  boat  approached,  and  there  its  haven 
found. 


NOTE  ON  THE  REVOLT  OF  ISLAM. 

BY  THE   EDITOB. 

Shbllbt  poBseesed  two  remarkable  qualities  of  intelltct 
—  a  brilliant  imagination  and  ^  logical  exactness  of  reason. 
His  inclinations  led  him  (he  fancied)  almost  alike  to  poetry 
and  metaphysical  discussions.  I  say  "  he  fancied,"  because 
I  believe  the  former  to  have  been  paramount,  and  that  it 
would  have  gained  the  mastery  even  had  he  struggled  against 
it.  However,  he  said  that  he  deUberated  at  one  time  whether 
he  should  dedicate  himself  to  poetry  or  metaphysics,  and 
resolving  on  the  former,  he  educated  himself  for  it,  discarding 
in  a  great  measure  his  philosophical  pursuit^*  and  engaging 
himself  iu  the  study  of  the  poets  of  GreecCi  Italy,  an^  Sng« 
land.  To  these  may  be  added  a  constant  perusal  of  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament — the  Psalms,  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  and  others,  the  sublime  poetry  of  which  filled 
him  with  delight. 

(  As  a  poet,  his  intellect  and  compositions  were  powerfully 
influenced  by  exterior  circumstances,  and  especially  by  his 
place  of  abode^^  He  was  very  fond  of  travelling,  and  ill  health 
increased  this  restlessness.  The  sufferings  occasioned  by  a 
cold  English  winter,  made  him  pine,  especially  when  our 
colder  spring  arrived,  for  a  more  genial  climate.  In  1816  he 
again  visited  Switzerland,  and  rented  a  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva;  and  many  a  day,  in  cloud  or  sunshine, 
was  passed  alone  in  his  boat — sailing  as  the  wind  listed,  or  wel- 
tering on  the  calm  waters.  The  majestic  aspect  of  nature 
ministered  such  thoughts  as  he  afterwards  enwove  in  verse. 
His  lines  on  the  Bridge  of  the  Arve,  and  his  Hymn  to  Intel- 
lectual Beauty,  were  written  at  this  time.    Perhaps  during 
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this  summer  his  genius  was  checked  by  association  with  an- 
other poet  whose  nature  was  utterly  dissimilar  to  his  own,  yet 
who,  in  the  poem  he  wrote  at  that  time,  gave  tokens  that  he 
shared  for  a  period  the  more  abstract  and  etherealized  inspi- 
ration of  Shelley.  The  saddest  events  awaited  his  return  to 
England;  but  such  was  his  fear  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
otiiers,  that  he  never  expressed  the  anguish  he  felt,  and  sel- 
dom gave  vent  to  the  indignation  roused  by  the  persecutions 
he  underwent;  while  the  course  of  deep  unexpressed  passion, 
and  the  sense  of  injury,  engendered  the  desire  to  embody 
Hiemselves  in  forms  defecated  of  all  the  weakness  and  evil 
which  cling  to  real  life. 

/  He  chose  therefore  for  his  hero  a  youth  nourished  in  dreams 
i>f  liberty,  some  of  whose  actions  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  the  world;  but  who  is  animated  throughout 
by  an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  and  a  resolution  to  confer  the 
boons  of  political  and  intellectual  freedom  on  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  created  for  this  youth  a  woman  such  as  he  de- 
lighted to  imagine — ^fnll  of  enthusiasm  for  the  same  objects ; 
imd  they  both,  with  will  unvanquished  and  the  deepest  sense 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  met  adversity  and  death.  Theria 
(exists  in  this  poem  a  memorial  of  a  friend  of  his  youth.  The 
(Character  of  tiie  old  man  who  liberates  Laon  from  his  tower- 
prison,  and  tends  on  him  in  sickness,  is  founded  on  that  of 
Doctor  Llnd,  who,  when  Shelley  was  at  Eton,  had  of  teh  stood 
by  to  befriend  and  support  him,  and  whose  name  he  never 
mentioned  without  love  and  veneration.      ^ 

During  the  year  1817,  we  were  established  at  Marlow,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Shelley*8  choice  of  abode  was  fixed  chiefly 
by  this  town  being  at  no  great  distance  from  London,  and  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  Thames.  The  poem  was  written  in  his 
boat,  as  it  floated  under  the  beech  groves  of  Bisham,  or  dur- 
ing wanderings  in  the  neighbouring  country,  which  is  distin- 
guished for  peculiar  beauty.  The  chalk  hills  break  into 
tliflfs  that  overhang  the  Thames,  or  form  valleys  clothed  with 
beech ;  the  wilder  portion  of  the  country  is  rendered  beauti- 
fid  by  exuberant  vegetation ;  and  the  cultivated  part  is  |>ecti- 
liarly  fertile.  With  all  this  wealth  of  nature  which,  either 
ia  the  form  of  gentlemen^s  parks  or  soil  dedicated  to  agrictil- 
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BY  THE   EDITOB. 

Shelley  possessed  two  remarkable  qualities  of  intaUfot 
—  a  brilliant  imagination  and  a  logical  exactness  of  reason. 
His  inclinations  led  him  (he  fancied)  almost  alike  to  poetry 
and  metaphysical  discussions.  I  say  "he  fluicied/*  because 
I  believe  the  former  to  have  been  paramount,  and  that  it 
would  have  gained  the  mastery  even  had  he  struggled  against 
it.  However,  he  said  that  he  deliberated  at  one  time  whether 
he  should  dedicate  himself  to  poetry  or  metaphysics,  and 
resolving  on  the  former,  he  educated  himself  for  it,  discarding 
in  a  great  measure  his  pbilosoi^cal  pursuits,  and  engaging 
himself  iu  the  study  of  the  poets  of  Greece,  Italy,  an^  ^ng* 
land.  To  these  may  be  added  a  constant  perusal  of  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament — the  Psalms,  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  and  others,  the  sublime  poetry  of  which  filled 
him  with  delight. 

^  As  a  poet,  his  intellect  and  compositions  were  powerfully 
influenced  by  exterior  circumstances,  and  especially  by  his 
place  of  abodov"  He  was  very  fond  of  travelling,  and  ill  health 
increased  this  restlessness.  The  sufferings  occasioned  by  a 
cold  English  winter,  made  him  pine,  especially  when  our 
colder  spring  arrived,  for  a  more  genial  climate.  In  1816  he 
again  visited  Switzerland,  and  rented  a  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva;  and  many  a  day,  in  cloud  or  sunshine, 
was  passed  alone  in  his  boat — sailing  as  the  wind  listed,  or  wel- 
tering on  the  calm  waters.  The  majestic  aspect  of  nature 
ministered  such  thoughts  as  he  afterwards  enwove  in  verse. 
His  lines  on  the  Bridge  of  the  Arve,  and  his  Hymn  to  Intel- 
lectual Beauty,  were  written  at  this  time.    Perhaps  during 
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this  summer  his  genius  was  checked  by  association  with  an- 
otber  poet  whose  nature  was  utterly  dissimilar  to  his  own,  yet 
who,  in  the  poem  he  wrote  at  that  time,  gave  tokens  that  he 
shared  for  a  period  the  more  abstract  and  etherealized  inspi- 
ration of  Shelley.  The  saddest  events  awaited  his  return  to 
England;  but  such  was  his  fear  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
others,  that  he  never  expressed  the  anguish  he  felt,  and  sel- 
dom gave  vent  to  the  indignation  roused  by  the  persecutions 
he  underwent;  while  the  course  of  deep  unexpressed  passion, 
and  the  sense  of  injury,  engendered  the  desire  to  embody 
themselves  in  forms  defecated  of  all  the  weakness  and  evil 
which  cling  to  real  life. 

/  He  chose  therefore  for  his  hero  a  youth  nourished  in  dreams 
^f  liberty,  some  of  whose  actions  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  the  world ;  but  who  is  animated  throughout 
by  an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  and  a  resolution  to  ccmfer  the 
boons  of  political  and  intellectual  freedom  on  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  created  for  this  youth  a  woman  such  as  he  de- 
lighted to  imagine — full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  same  objects ; 
and  they  both,  with  will  unvahquished  and  the  deepest  sense 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  met  adversity  and  death.  There 
exists  in  this  poem  a  memorial  of  a  friend  of  his  youth.  The 
character  of  the  old  man  who  liberates  Laon  from  his  tower- 
prison,  and  tends  on  him  in  sickness,  is  founded  on  that  of 
Doctor  Lind,  who,  when  Shelley  was  at  Eton,  had  often  stood 
by  to  befriend  and  support  him,  and  whose  name  he  never 
mentioned  without  love  and  veneration.      ^ 

During  the  year  1817,  we  were  established  at  Marlow,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Shelley's  choice  of  abode  was  fixed  chiefly 
by  this  town  being  at  no  great  distance  frt)m  London,  and  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  Thames.  The  poem  was  written  in  his 
boat,  as  it  floated  under  the  beech  groves  of  Bisham,  or  dur- 
ing wanderings  in  the  neighbouring  country,  which  is  distin- 
guished for  peculiar  beauty.  The  chalk  hills  break  into 
cliffs  that  overhang  the  Thames,  or  form  valleys  clothed  with 
beech;  the  wilder  portion  of  the  country  is  rendered  beautl- 
ftd  by  ezubetant  vegetation;  and  the  cultivated  part  is^cti- 
Uarly  fertile.  With  all  this  wealth  of  nature  which,  either 
in  the  form  of  gentlemen's  parks  or  soil  dedicated  to  agrictil- 
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tore,  flonrishes  around,  Marlow  was  inhabited  (I  hope  it  it 
altered  now)  by  a  very  poor  population.  The  women  are 
lacemakers,  and  lose  their  health  by  sedentary  labour,  for 
which  they  were  very  ill  paid.  The  poor-laws  ground  to  the 
dust  not  only  the  paupers,  but  those  who  had  risen  just  above 
that  state,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  poor-rates.  The  changes 
produced  by  peace  following  a  long  war,  and  a  bad  harvest, 
brought  with  them  the  most  heart-rending  evils  to  the  poor. 
Shelley  afforded  what  alleviation  he  could.  In  the  winter, 
while  bringing  out  his  poem,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  oph- 
thalmia, caught  while  visiting  the  poor  cottages.  I  mention 
these  things, — for  this  minute  and  active  sympathy  with  his 
fellow-creatures  gives  a  thousand-ibld  interest  to  his  specular 
tions,  and  stamps  with  reality  his  pleadings  for  the  human 
race. 

The  poem,  bold  in  its  opinions  and  uncompromising  in  their 
expression,  met  with  many  censurers,  not  only  among  those 
who  allow  of  no  virtue,  but  such  as  supports  the  cause  th^ 
espouse,  but  even  among  those  whose  opinions  were  similar 
to  his  own.  I  extract  a  portion  of  a  letter  written  in  answer 
to  one  of  these  friends ;  it  best  details  the  impulses  of  Shel- 
ley's mind  and  his  motives :  it  was  written  with  entire  unre- 
serve; and  is  therefore  a  precious  monument  of  his  own  opir 
nion  of  his  powers,  of  the  purity  of  his  designs,  and  the  ardour 
with  which  he  clung,  in  adversity  and  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  to  views  from  which  he  believed  the 
permanent  happiness  of  mankind  must  eventually  spring. 

"Marlow,  Dee.  11, 1817. 
"  I  have  read  and  considered  all  that  you  say  about  my 
general  powers,  and  the  particular  instance  of  the  Poem  in 
which  I  have  attempted  to  develop  them.  Nothing  can  be 
more  satisfactory  to  me  than  the  interest  which  your  admo- 
nitions express.  But  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  some  points 
with  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  my  powers,  whatever 
be  their  amount.  I  listened  with  deference  and  self-suspicion 
to  your  censures  of  *  the  Revolt  of  Islam ; »  but  the  produc- 
tions of  mine  which  you  conmiend  hold  a  very  low  place  in 
my  own  esteem ;  tuid  this  reassured  me,  in  some  degree  at 
least    The  poem  was  produced  by  a  series  of  thoughts  which 
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filled  my  mind  with  nnbonnded  and  sustained  enthusiasm.  I 
felt  the  precariousness  of  my  life,  and  I  engaged  in  tMs  task, 
resolved  to  leave  some  record  of  myself.    Mach  of  what  the 
volume  contains  was  written  with  the  same  feeling,  as  real, 
though  not  so  prophetic,  as  the  communications  of  a  dying 
man.    I  never  presumed  indeed  to  consider  it  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  faultless;  but  when  1  consider  contemporary 
productions  of  the  same  apparent  pretensions,  I  own  I  was 
filled  with  confidence.    I  felt  that  it  was  in  many  respects  a 
genuine  picture  of  my  own  mind.    I  felt  that  the  sentiments 
were  true,  not  assumed.    And  in  this  have  I  long  believed 
that  my  power  consists ;  in  sympathy  and  that  part  of  the 
imagination  which  relates  to  sentiment  and  contemplation. 
I  am  formed,  if  for  any  thing  not  in  common  with  the  herd  of  • 
mankind,  to  apprehend  minute  and  remote  distinctions  of 
feeling,  whether  relative  to  external  nature  or  the  living  beings 
which  surround  us,  and  to  communicate  the   conceptions 
which  result  from  considering  either  the  moral  or  the  material 
universe  as  a  whole.     Of  course,  I  believe  these  faculties, 
which  perhaps  comprehend  all  that  is  sublime  in  man,  to  ex- 
ist very  imperfectly  in  my  own  mind.    But  when  you  advert 
to  my  chancery  paper,  a  cold,  forced,  unimpassioned,  insigni- 
ficant piece  of  cramped  and  cautious  argument;  and  to  the 
little  scrap  about  Mandeville,  which  expressed  my  feelings 
indeed,  but  cost  scarcely  two  minutes'  thought  to  express,  as 
specimens  of  my  powers,  more  favourable  than  that  which 
grew  as  it  were  from  *  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  *  of  intel- 
lectual travail ;  surely  I  must  feel  that  in  some  manner,  either 
I  am  mistaken  in  believing  that  I  have  any  talent  at  all,  or 
yon  in  the  selection  of  the  specimens  of  it.    Yet  after  all,  I 
cannot  but  be  conscious  in  much  of  what  I  write,  of  an  ab- 
sence of  that  tranquillity  which  is  the  attribute  and  accompa- 
niment of  power.    This  feeling  alone  would  make  your  most 
kind  and  wise  admonitions,  on  the  subject  of  the  economy 
of  intellectual  force,  valuable  to  me.    And  if  I  live,  or  if  I 
see  any  trust  in  coming  years,  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  do 
something,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  a  serious  and  earnest 
estimate  of  my  powers  will  suggest  to  me,  and  which  will  be 
in  every  respect  accommodated  to  their  utmost  limits.'' 
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